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Picturesque Life of the Holy Land 
By John Helman - 
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How Christmas Comes to the JTenements 








By Jacob A. Riis 














following is an excerpt from Mr. Jacob A 
R new book, ‘Children of the Tenements.’”* 
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Across the narrow yard, in the basement of 
the rear house, the lights of a Christmas tree 
show against the grimy window pane. The 
hare would never have gone around it, it is 
so very small. The two children are busily en- 
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meet and escort the music on its home- 
ward trip. In one of the crooked streets 
near the river its journey comes to anend. A 
battered door opens to letitin. A tallow dip 
burns sleepily on the creaking stairs. The 
water runs with a loud clatter in the sink: it is 
tokeep it from freezing. There is not a whole 
window pane in the hall. . Time was when this 
was a fine house, harboring wealth and re- 
finement. It has neither now. In the old 
parlor downstairs a knot of hard-faced men 
and women sit on benches about a deal table, 
playing cards. They havea jug between them, 
from which they drink by turns. On the 
stump of a mantel-shelf a lamp burns before a 
rude print of the Mother of God. No one 
pays any heed to the hand-organ man and his 
wife as they climb to their attic. There is a 
colony of them up there—three families in four 
rooms. 

“Come in, Antonio,’’ says the tenant of the 
double flat—the one with two rooms—‘‘ come 
and keep Christmas.’’ Antonio enters, cap 
in hand. In the corner by the dormer-win- 
dow, a ‘‘crib’”’ has been fitted up in commemora- 
tion of the Nativity. A soap box and two 
hemlock branches are the elements. Six tal- 
low candles and a night light illuminate a 
singular collection of rarities, set out with much 
ceremonial show. A doll tightly wrapped in 
swaddling clothes represents ‘‘The Child.’ 
Over it stands a ferocious looking beast, easily 
recognized as a survival of the last political 
campaign—the Tammany tiger—threatening 
to swallow it at a gulp if one as much as takes 
one’s eyes off it. A miniature Santa Claus, a 
pasteboard monkey, and several other articles 
of bric-a-brac of the kind the tenement affords, 
complete the outfit. The background is a 
picture of St. Donato, their village saint, with 
the Madonna ‘‘whom they worship most.’ 
But the incongruity harbors no suggestion of 
disrespect. The children view the strange 
show with genuine reverence, bowing and 
crossing themselves before it. There are five, 
the oldest a girl of seventeen, who works for a 
sweater, making three dollars a week. It is all 
the money that comes in, for the father has 
been sick and unable to work for eight months, 
and the mother has her hands full: the young- 
estisa babyinarms. Three of the children go 
to a charity school, where they are fed; a great 
help, now the holidays have come to make 
work slack for sister. The rent is six dollars— 
two weeks’ pay out of the four. The mention 
of a possible chance of light work for the man 
brings the daughter with her sewing from.the 
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adjoining room, eager to hear. That would 
be Christmas indeed! ‘‘Pietro!’’ She runs to 
the neighbors to communicate the joyful tid- 
ings. Pietro comes, with his new-born baby, 
which he is tending while his wife lies still to 
look at the maestro, so powerful and good. 
He also has been out of work for months, with 
a family of mouths to fill and nothing coming 
in. His children are all small yet, but they 
speak English. 

““What,’’ I say, holding a silver dime up 
before the oldest, a smart little chap of seven, 
‘“‘what would you do if I gave you this?”’ 

“*Get change,” he replied promptly. When 
he is told that it is his own to buy toys with, 
his eyes open wide with wondering incredulity. 
By degrees he understands. The father does 
not. He looks questioningly from one to the 
other. When told, his respect increases vis- 
ibly for ‘‘the rich gentleman.” 

Where the old Africa has been made over 
into a modern Italy, since King Humbert’s 
cohorts struck the up-town trail, three hun- 
dred of the little foreigners are having an 
uproarious time over their Christmas tree in 
the Children’s Aid Society’s school. And well 
they may, for the like has not been seen in 
Sullivan street in this generation. Christmas 
trees are rather rarer over here than on the East 
Side, where the German leavens the lump with 
his loyalty to home traditions. This is loaded 
with silver and gold and toys without end, until 
there is little left of the original green. Santa 
Claus’s sleigh must have been upset in a snow- 
drift over here and righted by throwing the 
cargo overboard; for there is at least a wagon 
load of things that can find no room on the 
tree. The appearance of ‘‘teacher’’ with a 
double armful of curly-headed dolls in red, 
yellow and green Mother Hubbards, doubtful 
how to dispose of them, provokes a shout of 
approval which is presently quieted by the 
principal’s bell. School is ‘‘in’’ for the pre- 
liminary exercises. Afterward there are to be 
the tree and ice cream for the good children. 
In their anxiety to prove their title clear, they 
sit so straight, with arms folded, that the 
whole row bends over backward. The lesson is 
brief, the answers to the point. 

““What do we receive at Christmas?’’ the 
teacher wants to know. The whole school 
responds with a shout: ‘Dolls and toys!” 
To the question, ‘‘Why do we receive them at 
Christmas?’’ the answer is not so prompt. 
But one youngster from Thompson street holds 
up his hand. He knows. ‘Because we al- 
ways get ’em,”’ he says, and the class is con- 
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vinced: it is a fact. A baby wails because it 
cannot get the whole treat at once. The 
‘little mother’’—herself a child of less than a 
dozen winters—who has it in charge coos over it 
and soothes its grief with the aid of a surrepti- 
tious sponge cake evolved from the depths of 
teacher’s pocket. Babies are encouraged in 
these schools, though not originally included 
in their plan, as often the one condition upon 
which the older children can be reached. Some 
one has to mind the baby, with all hands out at 
work. 

The school sings ‘‘Santa Lucia’’ and ‘‘Chil- 
dren of the Heavenly King,’ and baby is lulled 
to sleep. 

It is a sight to see them eat. In a score of 
such schools, from the Hook to Harlem, the 
sight is enjoyed in Christmas week by men 
and women who, out of their own pockets, 
reimburse Santa Claus for his outlay, and 
count it a joy, as well they may; for their 
beneficence sometimes makes the one bright 
spot in lives that have suffered of all wrongs 
the most cruel—that of being despoiled of their 
childhood. Sometimes they are little Bo- 
hemians; sometimes the children of refugee 
Jews; and again, Italians, or the descend- 
ants of the Irish stock of Hell’s Kitchen and 
Poverty Row; always the poorest, the shabbiest, 
the hungriest—the children Santa Claus loves 
best to find if any one will show him the way. 

Within hail of the Sullivan street school 
camps a scattered little band, the Christmas 
customs of which I had been trying for years to 
surprise. They are Indians—a handful of 
Mohawks and Iroquois, whom some ill wind 
has blown down from their Canadian reserva- 
tion, and left in these West Side tenements to 
eke out such a living as they can, weaving mats 
and baskets and threading glass pearls on slip- 
pers and pin-cushions, until, one after another, 
they have died off and gone to happier hunting 
grounds than Thompson street. There were as 
many families as one could count on the fingers 
of both hands when I first came upon them, at 
the death of old Tamenund, the basket-maker. 
I had about made up my mind that the only 
real Americans in New York did not keep the 
holiday at all, when, one Christmas eve, they 
showed me how. Just as dark was setting in, 
old Mrs. Benoit came from her Hudson street 
attic—where she was known among the neigh- 
bors, as old and poor as she, as Mrs. Ben Wah, 
and was believed to be the relict of a warrior of 
the name of Benjamin Wah—to the office of 
the Charity Organization Society, with a 
bundle for a friend who had helped her over 
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a rough spot—the rent, Isuppose. The bundle 
was done up elaborately in blue cheese-cloth 
and contained a lot of little garments which 
she had made out of the remnants of blankets 
and cloth of her own from a younger and better 
day. ‘‘For those,’’ she said in her French 
patois, ‘‘who are poorer than myself,” and 
hobbled away. I found out, a few days later, 
when I took her picture weaving mats in her 
attic room, that she had scarcely food in the 
house that Christmas day, and not the car fare 
to take her to church. Walking was bad, and 
her old limbs were stiff. She sat by the win- 
dow through the winter evening, and watched 
the sun go down behind the western hills, com- 
forted by her pipe. Mrs. Ben Wah, to give her 
her local name, is not really an Indian, but her 
husband was one, and she lived all her life with 
the tribe till she came here. She is a phi- 
losopher in her own quaint way. ‘‘Iv is no 
disgrace to be poor,”’ said she to me, regarding 
her empty tobacco pouch; ‘“‘but it is some- 
times a great inconvenience.’’ Not even the 
recollection of the vote of censure that was 
passed upon me once by the ladies of the 
Charitable Ten for surreptitiously supplying 
an aged couple, the special object of their 
charity, with army plug, could have deterred 
me from taking the hint. 

Into the ugliest tenement street Christmas 
brings something of picturesqueness, of cheer. 
Its message was ever to the poor and the heavy- 
laden, and by them it is understood with an 
instinctive yearning to do it honor. In the 
stiff dignity of the brown-stone streets up-town 
there may be scarce a hint of it. In the homes 
of the poor it blossoms on stoop and fire- 
escape, looks out of the front window, and 
makes the unsightly barber-pole to sprout 
over-night like an Aaron’s rod. Poor indeed 
is the home that has not its sign of peace over 
the hearth, be it but a single sprig of green. A 
little color creeps with it even into rabbinical 
Hester street, and shows in the shop windows 
and in the children’s faces. The very feather 
dusters in the peddler’s stock take on brighter 
hues for the occasion, and the big knives in the 
cutler’s shop gleam with a lively anticipation 
of the impending goose ‘with fixin’s’’—a 
concession, perhaps, to the commercial rather 
than the religious holiday: business comes 
then, if ever. A crowd of ragamuffins camp 
out at a window where Santa Claus and his 
wife stand in state, embodiment of the do- 
mestic ideal that has not yet gone out of 
fashion in these tenements, gazing hungrily at 
the announcement that ‘‘A silver present will 
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be given to every purchaser by a real Santa 
Claus.—M. Levitsky.”’ Across the way, in a 
hole in the wall, two cobblers are pegging away 
under an oozy lamp that makes a yellow 
splurge on the inky blackness about them, re- 
vealing to the passer-by their bearded faces, but 
nothing of the environment save a single sprig of 
holly suspended from the lamp. From what 
forgotten brake it came with a message of 
cheer, a thought of wife and children across the 
sea waiting their 
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baby has drawn a woclly horse. He kisses the 
toy with a look of ecstatic bliss and toddles 
away. At the far end of the hall a game of 
blindman’s-buff is starting up. The aged 
grandmother, who has watched it with grow- 
ing excitement, bids one of the settlement 
workers hold her grandchild that she may 
join in; and she does join in with all the pent- 

up hunger of fifty joyless years. 
Tramp! tramp! comes the to-morrow upon 
the stage. Two 





summons, God 
knows! The shop 
is their house and 
home. It was once 
the hall of the tene- 
ment, but to save 
space, enough has 
been walled in to 
make room for their 
bench and bed; the 
tenants go through 
the next house. No 
matter if they are 
cramped ; by and by 
they willhave room. 
By and by comes 
the spring, and with 
it the steamer. 
Does not the green 
branch speak of 
spring and hope? 
The policeman on 
the beat hears their 
hammers beat a 
joyous tattoo past 
midnight, far into 
Christmas morning. 
Who shall say its 
message has not 
reached even them 
in their slum? 

The light that 
falls from the win- 
dows of the Neigh- 





hundred and fifty 
pairs of little feet, 
keeping step, are 
marching to dinner 
in the Newsboys’ 
Lodging - house. 
Five hundred pairs 
more are restlessly 
awaiting their turn 
upstairs. In prison, 
hospital, and alms- 
house, to-night the 
city is host, and 
gives of her plenty. 
Here an unknown 
friend has spread a 
generous repast for 
the waifs who all 
the rest of the days 
shift for themselves 
as best they can. 
Turkey, coffee and 
pie, with ‘‘ vege- 
ubles’’ to fill in. 
As the file of eagle- 
eyed youngsters 
passes down the 
long tables, there 
are swift move- 
ments of grimy 
hands, and _shirt- 
waists bulge, rag- 
ged coats sag at 
the pockets. Hardly 
is the file seated 








borhood Guild in 
Delancey _ street 
makes a white path 
across the asphalt pavement. Within there is 
mirth and laughter. The Tenth Ward Social 
Reform Club is having its Christmas festival. 
Its members, poor mothers, scrub-women— 
the president is the janitress of a tenement 
near by—have brought their little ones, a few 
their husbands, to share in the fun. One 
little girl has to be dragged up to the grab-bag. 
She cries at the sight of Santa Claus. The 
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when the plaint 
rises: ‘‘I ain’t got 
no pie! It got swiped on me.” Seven 
despoiled ones hold up their hands. 

The bells in old Trinity chime the midnight’s 
hour. Outside the snow is falling. It sifts 
silently into each nook and corner, softens all 
the hard and ugly lines, and throws the spot- 
less mantle of charity over the blemishes, the 
shortcomings. Christmas morning will dawn 
pure and white. 
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If it is true that a country without a past is 
eligible to a ‘‘certificate of happiness’’ (as 
the French put it), the modest little town of 
Sévres is certainly entitled to one, as it re- 
mained unknown until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Upto that time it existed 
in obscurity. In fact, the historian finds very 
little to record relative to its past. It may be 
said that before the fighting of La Croix-Bosset 
in the fields around Sévres, Joan of Arc came 
to kneel in the Church of St. Romain, a fact 
recorded there by a recent painting by Paul 
Hippoly’ + Flandrin, picturing the entrance of 
the celebrated French heroine into the little 
hamlet. 

But the real history of Sévres began during 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Fame acquired in a day is not, for this reason, 
less secure and enduring. In fact, in the most 
remote countries the name of Sévres awakens 
thought of an institution that brings honor to 
France. 

Sévres lies encased in a narrow vale dominated 
by picturesquely wooded hills. It is bisected 
by a road connecting Paris and Versailles. It 
is to the proximity of the palace at Versailles 
(which became the residence of the court at 
the end of the seventeenth century) that Sévres 
owes its growth from its former humble con- 
dition. 

The discovery of the secret process of man- 
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ufacturing porcelain with peculiar attractive 
qualities, quite its own, such as whiteness, 
transparency, and limpidity, so easily improved 
and brought out in relief by the brightness of 
the various garbs in which it can be clothed. 
had become one of the greatest quests of the 
period. From time immemorial the few fine 
pieces of porcelain brought from the interior of 
Asia had excited admiration and surprise, as 
had everything else coming from the Orient. 

Efforts to discover the secret of its manufac- 
ture were made—and with partial success— 
about the end of the sixteenth century in Flor- 
ence, but the manufacture of the porcelains 
called ‘‘ Medicis’’ was but short lived. It was 
not until other trials were made about the end 
of the next century, first at Rouen and after- 
ward at St. Cloud, that a product resembling 
closely the Chinese goods was brought out. 
The quality of the porcelains made in St. Cloud 
was such as naturally to provoke competition. 
One of the St. Cloud experimenters, in 1725, 
went to Chantilly to start a rival factory, and 
another established one at Mennecy. In a 
short time two other clever workmen from 
Chantilly, the Dubois brothers, went to Vin- 
cennes, where they were welcomed by one Orry 
de Fulvy, a brother of the general-controller of 
finances, who had himself spent years in exper- 
imenting in search of the secret of manufac- 
turing porcelain. 

The Dubois brothers started operations in 
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the Devil’s Tower, and in a corner of the gov- 
ernment buildings, subventioned by the king, 
who had become interested in the scheme. 
They made but little progress, however, and 
with ruin staring them in the face, they gave 
up further work. With the help of another 
skilled workman, Gravant by name, previously 
with the Dubois brothers, Orry de Fulvy con- 
tinued the researches so unluckily brought to a 
stop by the failure of his former partners. 
Strong in their belief in ultimate success, these 
two last-named workmen organized a com- 
pany, to which were specially given letters pat- 
ent to manufacture porcelain so-called ‘‘de 
Saxe”’ for the Palace of Vincennes. Toexplain 
this governmental 
favor, one must 
state that duriny 
the last thirty 
years hard porce- 
lain had been 
manufactured only 
in Saxony, while 
in France the best 
efforts had _ only 
succeeded in mak- 
ing a soft article 
called porcelain 
tendre. Sevres por- 
celain had its origin 
in and was devel- 
oped from this last 
process. 

In 1753 the 
King of France 
took under his pro- 
tection the Vin- 
cennes factory, 
giving it the title 
of the Royal Porce- 
lain Factory of 
France, with the 
right to stamp its 
products with his seal. He also caused the 
factory to be moved to Sévres, on one of his 
estates and in buildings especially set aside for 
that purpose. Mme. de Pompadour also looked 
upon the factory as a pet institution of her own. 
It was due toher efforts that the change of 
location was made, so as to bring the factory 
near her own residence, the Palace of Bellevue, 
and alsothat of the king, the Palace of Versailles. 

The secret process which gave birth to this 
enterprise became then the exclusive property 
of the king, who appointed a special official to 
manage it. Dating from this time we have 
the exquisite creations of La Rue, Le Riche, 
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Falconet, Duru, Pigalle, Pajou, Clodion, and 
other talented workers. 

To the years of struggle that had marked 
the début of the manufacture of porcelain suc- 
ceeded years of prosperity. After being de- 
pendent upon foreign countries, France now 
was able to export her Sévres porcelain, the 
success of which was becoming more marked 
every day. The king, who had purchased the 
holdings of all its stockholders, had become 
the sole owner of the establishment. The fine 
art of the eighteenth century now began to 
bloom and expand in the same exquisite forms 
that charm us to-day, and which constitute 
the richest adornment of many rare and costly 
collections. A 
start, moreover, 
was now made ina 
new direction. 
French taste 
spread everywhere 
and took prece- 
dence. German 
manufacturers, 
therefore, gave up 
imitating Japanese 
and Chinese deco- 
rative styles, which 
up to that time had 
been closely copied, 
and began to follow 
the styles set by 
the royal manufac- 
tory of French 
porcelain. 

But the new 
article called soft 
porcelain, notwith- 
standing its bril- 
liant qualities, 
could not replace 
the hard porce- 
lain of the Orient, 
the manufacture of which had been known in 
Germany since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

Despite all the precautions taken to guard 
the secret of the discovery made by the chemist 
Boéttger, other manufactories of hard porce- 
lain had soon been established in Vienna, in 
1718; at Hoechst, in 1740; at Berlin, in 1750; 
at Frankenthal, in 1755; at Nyphembourg, at 
Louisbourg, and later in Sweden, Holland, and 
Switzerland. 

In France experiments had been made in 
1722 by Réaumur with a raw product sent from 
China by Pére D’Entrecolles. In 1757 the 
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chemist Macquer of the Academy of Sciences 
had begun experiments, intending to pursue 
them without interruption for ten years. 
Offers to sell the secret of the hard porcelain 
(so-called German, in opposition to the soft 
porcelain, so-called French) were made to the 
manufacturers of Sévres from several places, 
particularly by Hannong Brother of Stras- 
bourg in 1753 and 1761. The experiment 
made, however, did not bring satisfactory re- 
sult, because the difficulty of procuring raw 
material always prevented the practical use of 
the discovery. The finding of the raw material 
in France at last solved the problem, and made 
it possible for the manufacturers of Sévres to 
compete with the German manufacturers suc- 
cessfully. 

The first pieces of hard porcelain made in 
France with a clay secured near Alengon 
formed the subject of a report to the Academy 
of Sciences in 1753 by Guettard. However, 
the products used were of an inferior quality, 
and the results were unsatisfactory. Hard 
porcelain of France was not destined to make 
its appearance until sixteen years later, and it 
was not before June, 1769, that the first pieces 
manufactured at Sévres from the fine clay 
found at St. Yrieix, near Limoges, were pre- 
sented by Macquer to the Academy. On the 
21st of December of the same year sixty pieces 
of the new porcelain were exhibited at the pal- 


ace of Versailles, where the king, before the 
whole assembled court, warmly congratulated 
the eminent chemist of Sévres. 

The royal manufacture had then reached its 
zenith. The new favorite of the king took up 
the fad as readily and as energetically as had 
her predecessor, Mme. de Pompadour. She 
forced to the front these elegant productions, 
which already had caught the fancy of court 
and city alike during the life of Mme de Pom- 
padour. The accession of Louis XVI did not 
interrupt the impetus of the movement, the 
new king having from the start resolved to 
continue royal favors to the Sévres establish- 
ment. He showed his interest by appointing 
Count d’Angiviller, then honorary superinten- 
dent of the crown buildings, its manager. 
Marie Antoinette herself had, upon her arrival 
in France, shown by frequent visits to Sévres 
and by numerous orders her taste for its crea- 
tions. 

Dark days, however, were in store, and they 
came when the manager Parent, who had suc- 
ceeded Boileau in 1774, was discharged four 
years later for his incapable management. 
Régnier and Hettlinger (the latter a learned 
Swiss geologist, who took Parent’s place) soon 
re-established order and started an open war 
against unlawful Parisian manufactories. Not- 
withstanding the monopoly granted the royal 
factory, unlawful rival concerns had started 
everywhere in and near Paris, and were putting 
porcelain on the markets, standing suits and 
fighting the Government with the secret help 
of high mercenary officials. The queen herself, 
it was said, while seemingly loyal to Sévres, was 
patronizing one of these numerous factories. 
Further obstacles were thrown in the path of 
complete success in the shape of a financial 
crisis, brought about by the extravagant expen- 
ditures of the last reign which produced a recoil 
felt even by Sévres. 

Manager Hettlinger wrote then: ‘‘ We are 
financially embarrassed and cannot continue 
manufacturing, as we cannot pay our workmen 
and artists who are themselves without funds to 
tide them over.’’ Matters soon went from bad 
to worse. The existence of the factory itsell 
was soon jeopardized, until Parliament, in 1791, 
in answer to a motion to reconsider royal sub- 
vention to like establishments, was defeated, 
and these subventions were firmly re-estab- 
lished never to be disputed again, even during 
revolutionary and Directoric periods. In 1800 
Alexander Brongniart took the management of 
the factory, retaining it until 1848. A new era 
of prosperity soon began to dawn upon Sévres. 
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However, the art of manufacturing soft porce- 
lain had been lost during this interval, and 
when, twenty-five years later, efforts were 
made to revive it, they were unsuccessful, and 
finally had to be abandoned. 

The light and airy style of the eighteenth 
century in the meantime had made way for 
the more pompous and serious style of the 
Empire period, when taste ran more to the 
reproduction of heroes of olden time and their 
deeds, as well as of the deeds of Napoleon and 
his armies. 

With the soft porcelain it had been impossi- 
ble to manufacture large pieces, owing to its 
brittleness in the oven. But as soon as hard 
porcelain had been perfected large pieces were 
successfully turned out, and efforts were di- 
rected toward a pretentious product in compe- 
tition with the works of the factory of Meissen. 
Subjects which really belonged to the paint- 
er’s art, such as views of battles, monuments, 
portraits of men of the hour, etc., appeared 
represented on vases, cups, table tops, and 
even on plates. 

As companions to the columns erected tc 
glorify the wars of 1806 and 1808 may be mef- 
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tioned the large vases representing Austerlitz, 
Napoleon’s wedding to Marie Louise, the ar- 
rival in Paris of trophies of the war of 1796- 
1797, the Grand Marshal of the Fmpire’s table, 
another table representing ancient celebrities, 
and the Olympian and Fgyptian table sets. 

With the period of the Restoration tastes 
became worse. Not satisfied with decorating 
vases. and tables with historical subjects, the 
making of large plaques and pictures became 
a vogue. The reproduction of the works of 
masters such as Raphael, Titian, Correggio, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Poussin, and others, be- 
came the aim of the period. Artists worthy 
of the highest admiration for their original 
artistic abilities thought nothing of reprodu- 
cing celebrated pictures. Much admired then, 
these copied works have been criticised freely 
by th: present generation, notwithstanding 
the defense made in their behalf by such men 
as Ings and Merrimée. 

One must wait until 1848 to find something 
to suggest the serious efforts made long since 
towards the decorating of porcelain with what 
was called ‘‘applying pastes.’’ In 1885, at the 


exposition, were shown a number of pieces dec- 
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orated with colored pastes treated by firing at 
a high degree. It was about 1878 that the art 
of porcelain plaque painting made its last 
effort at Sevres with a copy of the ‘‘ voyage a 
Cythére’’ by Watteau, painted by Abel Schilt. 

One might say without fear of contradiction 
that from 1800 to 1850 art at Sévres was en- 
tirely dormant, and it is only in 1884 that it 
awoke again after a sleep of one hundred years. 
From 1850 to 1870 the use of old models, such 
as vases, cups, jewel-cases, etc., was all that 
was attempted. Real art, so long forgotten, 
finally seemed to take a new lease of life. The 
first attempts to revive ceramic art, adapted 
to house decoration, were received with joy. 
The pieces then produced were stamped with 
a seal of elegance and grace which made them 
rivals of the more pompous styles of the former 
works. 

Technique had kept apace with the time. 
By constant strides forward it had enabled the 
decorator to handle it to its limit of usefulness. 
Studies made in view of imitating the Chinese 
porcelains, started in 1824 and continued in 
1850, gave in 1880 practical results. In Paris 
in 1884 the exposition was the means of brin:- 
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ing about a recognition of the merits of the 
so-called soft and hard porcelain. Not only 
were there shown some brilliant fire and cop; er 
effects worthy to stand comparison with the 
best Chinese works, but there were also some 
very fine decorative pieces. The beauty of all 
these was due to the richness of coloring at- 
tained in former years. One need not dwell on 
the expositions of 1878 and 1889, which for the 
lack of proper locals were quite inferior. | 
therefore drop the curtain on the past for a 
word about the national factory of Sévres itself, 
at the dawn of the twentieth century. 

The buildings occupied in 1759 by the Sévres 
factory, when transferred from Vincennes to 
Sévres, were thought to be insecure, and in 
that year they were abandoned. In 1860 a 
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large tract of land bordering on the rue de 
Sévres, and belonging to the Park of St. Cloud, 
was set aside for the new site, thus retaining 
for the factory the widely known name of 
Sévres, which had become in the porcelain 
trade the synonym of France. Two years 
elapsed before plans were completed and work 
was begun on the new structures. It took ten 
years of building operations for the comple- 
tion of the new factory, and the opening cere- 
monies took place about 1876. However, 
finally all branches of the enterprise were 
housed in the new quarters. 

The principal building, with its imposing 
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front facing the Park St. Cloud, and parallel 
with the River Seine, has been utilized for the 
permanent exhibition of the ceramic museum 
on the second floor; the room for the products 
of recent manufacture, the official library and 
the salesrooms on the ground floor; the class- 
ified collections of models by epochs which are 
invaluable documents for the history of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, on the 
third floor. In the basement of this building 
are stored all the large ceramic pieces and all 
the porcelain awaiting decoration after the 
firing process. 


Workshops are grouped behind the central 
building and are made accessible by a glass- 
covered gallery. First come the kilns, the 
enameling rooms, the carving and sculptors’ 
studios, the technicological museum, the lec- 
ture and students’ rooms, the molding room, 
and last an exhibition hall containing paint- 
ings and sketches. Further on, in a separate 
building, are the mill, the machinery for mix- 
ing the clay and paste, the rock-breakers, 
stamp-mills, mixers, filters, and presses—all 
worked by steam, which serves also as motive 
power for the turning-lathes, molding appa- 
ratus, and compressed-air plant used in forcing 
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the coloring matter into the pieces in the enam- 
eling and decoration rooms. 

Detached from all other buildings stands the 
artists’ studio, where the painting is done and 
the enamel and gilding are applied. There are 
also several other pavilions used as workshops, 
storerooms for the housing of clay,etc. In all, 
seventeen buildings form the entirety of the 
establishment, but those named above are the 
only ones worth mentioning here, the others 
being used for lodgings connected with the 
factory. 

Several improvements have been made re- 
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cently in the machinery working the appa- 
ratus necessary in the enameling, firing, and 
molding departments; but the most needed 
acquisition is an exposition gallery for modern 
ceramic works. Aside from this, it can safely 
be asserted that the National Factory of Sévres 
stands to-day peerless in the world. 

During the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was impossible to decorate the hard 
porcelain of Sévres. To-day it has ceased to 
be a problem, as with a palette of colors treated 
at high heat in the kiln or oven—red, ‘yellow, 
brown, blue, gray, or green—allows the great- 
est variety of color designs to be obtained. 
Several colossal pieces were recently produced 
at one firing, a result never attained prior to 
1900. Important improvements have been 
made in the manufacture of porcelain paste. 
This paste has been experimented with, with a 
view to its use in the reproduction of sculp- 
tural works. At the 1884 exposition, the 
quality of the work made with the new paste 
was highly appreciated. 

Without abandoning altogether the repro- 
duction of these models, the beginning of the 
twentieth century was thought the proper 
time to begin to pay more attention to the 
work of modern artists. The new busts, small 
statues, plaques, etc., were well received, both 
in foreign countries and in France. Ceramics for 
building purposes then made their appearance. 
For this no new invention was necessary, the 
only question being to accentuate the move- 
ment thus started into a practical application 
to architectural decoration. A paste of sand- 
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stone properly treated was manufactured to 
make colored glazing. From the samples given 
in 1900 an idea can be formed of its effeczs on 
decorative art. 

More than ever in the future will the Na- 
tional Factory at Sévres prove a model school 
of ceramic art; its usefulness lies in its contin- 
ued experimental research, which may be util- 
ized by private factories as a means of further- 
ing art; in furnishing to the public competent 
teachers and to the manufacturers everything 
which can be utilized in ceramic art; in pro- 
ducing works of art made precious by the care 
and talent employed in manufacturing them; 
in furnishing the governments with suitable 
pieces for diplomatic and state uses; and in 
contributing to the opening of new channels 
for the products of French labor. Such was 
the rdle outlined by Alexandre Brongniart in 
1830 for the factory of Sévres, and with all 
due allowances one is compelled to admit that 
the institution has fulfilled its program, and 
is likely so to continue. 

It will be seen from the above that the estab- 
lishment at Sévres is differentiated from the 
other institutions of France that are conducted 
under governmental auspices or are receiving 
a large measure of governmental patronage. 
While in a sense a school, it is essentially and 
primarily a factory. It has thus a definite 
purpose, to the furtherance of which all its 
students and workers are specifically trained. 
Pride in the output of the institution is thus 
virtually a guaranty of carefulness of educa- 
tion and exhaustiveness of research. 
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The 


Boscoreale 


Frescos 








This article is based largely upon a French 
monograph entitled Les Fresques de Boscoreale, 
published recently in Paris and written by M. 
Arthur Sambon, docteur és lettres de l’université de 
Naples. The illustrations were furnished through 
the kindness of the Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. 

The recent acquisition of the Boscoreale 
Frescos and a magnificent biga or double- 
yoke chariot said to have been found at 
Norchia, a village on the site of an Etruscan 
town, by the Metropolitan Museum of Art of 
New York City, is 
the most noteworthy 
event in the recent 
history of the mu- 
seum and enables it 
to take rank among 
the great museums 
of the world. 

The frescos are 
from a Pompeian 
villa near the little 
city of Boscoreale, 
which was buried in 
the year 79 A.D. 
beneath the ashes of 
Vesuvius. They were 
unearthed in rgor. 
The modern city of 
Boscoreale, situated 
in the province of 
Naples and at the 
foot of Vesuvius has 
forseveral years been 
celebrated in arche- 
ological annals. The 
beautiful collection 
of silverware exe- 
cuted by Greek art- 
ists of Alexandria, 
at present at the Louvre thanks to the 
munificence of Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
the important find of gold coinage of the reigns 
of Galba, Otho and Vitellius, and the rich set 
of household furniture acquired by the 
Museum of Berlin had already brought the city 
into prominence, when a find still more im- 
portant came and added a new éclat. 

The Deputy Vincenzo de Prisco, to whom 
the success of former excavations was due, 
continued in r1g00 explorations in the vi- 
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cinity of the villa Pisanella, and after arduous 
efforts was rewarded by discovering at several 
meters below the surface of the ground the 
wonderful wall-paintings which we have to-day 

The villa Pisanella was one of the most lux- 
urious and most artistic of that ancient epoch. 
It stood on the beautiful slope of Vesuvius 
and commanded one of the most delightful 
nooks of the incline near the peaceful little 
city of Pompeii. It was very natural that the 
rich patricians of the time seeking in the quiet 
of the country a 
relaxation from the 
busy life of the city 
should be seduced by 
the happy situation 
of this hill at the base 
of Vesuvius—a ver- 
dant hill which 
opened up a wonder- 
ful panorama to their 
eyes. 

By a refinement 
of luxury due to the 
conquests of the 
Romans in Asia, the 
paintings which orna- 
mented the walls of 
this sumptuous villa 
represented the best 
examples of the art 
cf that time. We do 
not know the name of 
the patrician who 
built this house of 
allurement, but the 
paintings found there 
readily suggest that 
> was a lover of 

music and also of 
games such as wrestling. Many of the paint- 
ings represent musicians and athletes, and upon 
one fresco can be seen a table loaded with 
prizes for the games, among them being crowns 
of gold. 

Barnabei and Sogliano have searched with 
rare patience all the documents which might 
throw some light upon the history of this 
house. Tablets show that it was sold at 
auction on the ninth of May, in the twelfth 
year of the Christian era, under the first Con- 
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sulate of Germanicus. Another tablet found 
in the villa rustica bearing the name of P. 
Tannius Synistor led one to think that the 
last owner was thus named. But a bronze 
seal found later suggested another name, that 
of Lucius Herennius Florus, who was prob- 
ably the last owner of the house. 

The paintings belong to two different epochs. 
The most’ ancient (severe architecture, imi- 
tation of precious marbles and large figured 
panels) date probably from the first years of 
our era; others more rococo in treatment are 
certainly of later date than the sale of the 
house in the twelfth year of the Christian era. 

It is not necessary to recall the réle of the 
Pompeian pictures. The archeologist and 
the historian find in them the best elements 
for the reconstruction of furniture and pro- 
ducts of industrial art, the explanation of the 
religion and customs of the Roman people, 
the illustration by image of the literary works 
of the last century before Christ and the first 
of our era. The paintings of the villa of 
Lucius Herennius Florus are among the most 
interesting with all these points of view in 
mind. The instruction which one derives 


from them and the admiration which they 
arouse are considerable. On an artistic side, 
too, their worth is immeasurable. These 
paintings are the reflection of Alexandrine 
art—an art both spiritual and sentimental. 
Up to this time Alexandrine art has not 
been the object of especial study. It is not 
necessary to examine closely into the number 
of mediocre examples which belong to the 
long and fatiguing decadence of this art under 
the Roman Empire, but one should surely 
examine the creative force of the artists of 
the glorious Ptolemaic epoch, the third cen- 
tury before Christ, during the literary spring 
and flcrescence of that exquisite pastoral 
poetry whose echo we find in more than one 
of the Boscoreale paintings. 

The frescos obtained from the villa Pisanella 
are largely from the cubiculum (bed-chamber), 
triclinium (banquet hall), and tablinum (room 
containing family records and hereditary stat- 
ues.) The latter are far more important and 
represent in a peculiarly good condition the 
best examples of ancient art. 

The‘‘Zitherist’’ is the most noteworthy of the 
panels and is from the triclinium. It repre- 
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sents a young woman of the classic style of 
beauty and is considered by some the most 
beautiful portrait in colors which antiquity 


has left us. The artist has sought to express 
the soul of his model and has left in the work 
the imprint of his emotion. She is seated 
upon a chair, painted and carved, and with a 
high and straight back (la cathedra). Her 
garment, the stola, is the long flowing robe so 
loved by the ancient Roman. She holds a 
gilded zither, while behind the chair stands a 
little girl, The red background brings out the 
blue gown and white mantle to perfection. 

Next in importance comes the picture of 
two seated figures. -A man, undoubtedly an 
athlete, is seated upon a long chair and seems 
proud of his manly and energetic beauty. His 
hands rest upon a staff. Beside him is seated 
a woman, her head enveloped in a mantle. 
She fixes her eyes upon her companion, but 
with the vague regard of adreamer. The artist 
probably grouped them with the intention of 
representing a legendary subject whose meaning 
it is difficult to comprehend. 

The woman holding a shield, while less 
artistic, is nevertheless interesting. She stands 


almost full-faced, the head turned a little to the 
left, while her gaze is turned upward. She 
holds, partly resting on her knee, a shield. 
Her robe is white with a blue mantle. 

The tablinum was almost square in form. 
The walls were ornamented with plates imitat- 
ing marbles of different colors. Upon these 
walls were painted heads of young bulls adorned 
for the sacrifice, masques and garlands of 
fruits and greens. Four panels, well preserved, 
have been taken from it. 

The third wall of the alcove of the cubiculum 
offers a decoration full of charm. The eye re- 
poses with pleasure upon a garden in which 
there is an artificial grotto known as musaea. 
Creepers of ivy cling to the rocks carpeted 
with moss. Birds of gay plumage dart from 
rock to rock. Above the grotto is a large 
passage (gestatio) bordered with a balustrade. 
To the left is an open window with bars. 

Another panel from the cubiculum repre- 
sents a row of Corinthian columns resting upon 
a wainscot. These columns support a cyma- 
tium decorated with masques of satyrs. In 
the first section arises a temple with an altar 
and a column surmounted by a winged god- 
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dess (Artemis) holding two flambeaux. Inthe 
distance are houses, terraces, porticos, bal- 
conies and hanging gardens. In the second 
section a marble support holds a gold hydra. 
In the center is an altar, below which is an 
offering of fruits. Behind rises an edicule 
decorated with greens, a masque of Silenus 
and draperies. It supports on the cornice a 
shield and two gold vases. The statue is of 
Hecate or Diana, who is the guardian of the 
house. The third section is a reverse pre- 
sentation of the first. Another panel from 
the cubiculum represents a sacred enclosure 
encircled by a portico of a double row of 
Corinthian columns. In the center a circular 
monopteral temple of twelve columns arises. 
The principal entrance to vuhe portico faces 
the spectator. In front o. this entrance is an 
altar loaded with offerings. ' 


In all these paintings there is a woful lack 
of perspective and the drawing is careless. 
But the color sense of the artists who painted 
them was keen, and the fine Pompeian reds 
still hold their wonderful tone. 

The great panels of the figures of the zith- 
erist and of the athlete belong to great art. 
They are living portraits, the most beautiful 
that antiquity has transmitted. The panels 
from the peristyle, the tablinum and the 
tricliutum are in ,a noble and severe style 
which commands admiration. The panels 
from the cubiculum are among the most inter- 
esting of the decorative paintings of Pompeii. 
One thing is remarkable in these paintings— 
the law of perspective is a melange of realism 
and fantasy. 

Although the relatively low artistic worth 
of these paintings may detract somewhat from 
our enjoyment of them, still as evidence of the 
skill of the Pompeians, in an age when art 
had not reached the heights it did Hater, they 
are exceedingly valuable. 

These Pompeian paintings seem like dreams— 
dreams of riches and of pleasure. In them we 


recognize the very soul of the epoch which 
they represent and the refined voluptuousness 


of the Romans of the great empire. They 
are the best translation of an Horatian ode. 
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The #@ Mystery ¥ Play 
By Elizabeth Cherry Waltz 








The following episode is an incident from Eliza- 
beth Cherry Waltz’s novel, ‘‘ Pa Gladden,” * a book 
filled from cover to cover with humor, pathos and 
humanity. Itis at once one of the most human 
and delightful volumes among the fall publications. 

High and conspicuous in a stout red wagon, 
a new cooking-stove made a_ triumphant 
progress along the country road which con- 
nected the county town, Pegram, and the 
Crossroads Settlement. A triumphant prog- 
ress it was, because, on a frosty December 
morning, the good farm-folk had time to flatten 
their noses against the window-panes at the 
sound of wheels, or 
leave wood-chopping 
in barn lot or forest 
to ask questions, or 
peer intothe wagon- 
bed and admire. It 
was such a cooking- 
stove as had never 
come the Crossroads 
way before. Large, 
with a _ water-tank, 
with bright nickel 
trimmings and long 
lengths of shining 
pipe, it impressed 
the communities far 
more than a set of 
new parlor furniture 
would have done. 
In answer to a hun- 
dred questions along 
the route, Carl 
Kruse, the German 
driver, had one in- 
variable reply. He 
was doing ‘‘ dish shop 
of haulin’ fer Deacon Gladden.’’ Beyond 
that his mind did not go, but the country- 
side, for eight miles, reckoned ‘‘thet the deacon 
was sheerin’ up his big wheat crops with 
Mis’ Gladden.” . 

It drew up before the kitchen door, where 
Ma Gladden stood in wait mildly defiant of 
happenings and unconscious of surprises. 

‘“Ye’ve made a mistake, hain’t ye?” she 
ventured, as the German turned his tired 
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steeds. ‘“‘Or air ye stoppin’ fer a restin’ 
spell?”’ 

“Ter deacon buyed de stove,’ he said. 
‘‘Shust ask him, mem.” 

A small and rosy man who appeared behind 
the partner of his joys and sorrows looked 
rather nervous. 

‘“‘Hurry up,” said his wife, pulling at his 
sleeve, ‘‘er they'll have out a stove thet hain’t 
ourn at all, Asahel.”’ 

Much as Pa Gladden liked to have things 
happen, he was blushing now as he looked 
from his wife to the 
new cooking-stove. 

“Thet’s all right, 
Drusilly,”’ he said 
huskily. ‘‘ Ye see, I 
jes’ thort, Drusilly, 
an’ Brother Kruse 
here, thet it war 
erbout time fer 
Christmasing ter 
begin. Now, hain’t 
it?”’ 

Drusilly said noth- 
ing until there was 
no longer the sound 
of wagon-wheels, 
then she threw her 
apron over her face 
with a dry sob. 

‘‘Waal, Iswanny!”’ 
cried the man.‘‘ Ye 
never air goin’ ter 
cry, Drusilly? Ain’t 
ye glad? I jes 
couldn’t wait fer 
thet stove ter git 
here. Ye shorely know I ben like a hen 
on a hot griddle all the mornin’. I thort ye’d 
ruther hev a new stove than a new gownd. 
Shorely ye like it; shorely yer pleased with 
yer present, Drusilly.”’ 

But Drusilly still sobbed behind her shield. 

‘‘An’ ye’re actoolly cryin’ like a baby. If 
women ain’t the uncertainest creatures, any- 
how! Laws o’ massy, I thort ye’d be tickled 
ter death!” 

‘‘Oh, Pa,’’ came from the apron, ‘‘I’m re- 
pentin’ in dust an’ ashes how mean I hev been 
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ter ye about thet barn. I never hev give 
ye one minute’s peace sence ye built it 
so fur away, believin’ it pure foolish- 
ness. It war unchristian of me, truly, 
but ye’ve made me ’shamed by yer kind- 
ness, ye hev.”’ 

It was Pa’s turn to redden, but he 
helped himself to another piece of pie as 
unconcernedly as possible. 

‘‘Thet’s all right,’’ he said in a con- 
ciliatory tone. ‘‘I never minded it much, 
an’ I jes planned ye te hev yer stove 
up afore Cousin Mary .Jane Ann got in 
from Kansas fer thet visit. It'll stump 
’er, won't it?” 

Drusilly sobbed anew. 

““She can’t say yer all fer yer own 
comfort arter thet, Asahel. It air a 
most beautiful stove, ain’t it?”’ 

‘‘They don’t make many better ones,”’ 
replied Pa, finishing his pie. ‘I don’t 
never warnt ye to ast me whut thet kitchen 
ornyment did cost, Drusilly. I don’t keer 
nothin’ about the cost, an’ I warnt ter 
forgit it ez soonez I kin. Air ye prup- 
perly pleased?”’ 

‘Ye know I be,” replied Ma Gladden. 

‘“‘IT never made no complaint, but the way 
thet old stove could act on a windy day 
war a terror, it war.”’ 

A half-hour later Pa Gladden escaped to 
his barn, his pride and, fora year past, the 
wonder of his county. For Pa Gladden 
had dreamed of this barn as the prophets 
of old dreamed of temples, and he builded 
it from crops that seemed miraculous in years 
when others were scanty. The barn was a 
large and long building of rough stones in the 
first story, and with two stories of frame lofts 
above. At one end was a square tower, mak- 
ing a room below and above, with the roughest 
of stairways connecting them. Primitive 
architecture in every part it was, but somehow 
well in keeping with the rugged slopes, the 
fields, the woodlands near. 

To-day Pa Gladden gathered an armful of 
sticks and started the first barn fire. He 
brought in a rough milking-stool from the 
stalls, and sat down in front of the blaze, rub- 
bing his small, hard hands in an almost child- 
like glee. 


Mary Jane Ann arrived from Kansas for her 
visit two or three days after the setting up of 


the new cooking-stove. Her youngest son had 
just entered a Baptist theological seminary, 
and she was much elated at the honor. She 


‘““FATHER OF LOVE, LOOK DOWN ON OUR SORRERFUL 


DARTER ” 
entered upon the full enjoyment of her visit by 
starting the most heated argument on religion 
that had ever been heard in the Gladden home- 
stead. After this preliminary skirmish, Pa 
Gladden chided himself anew and kept silent 
during meal-times. The barn was, indeed, his 
refuge, and to its shelter he betook himself at 
the least sign of a storm. There was always 
much visiting in the county when Mary Jane 
Ann came, and many noon-times it was quite 
convenient for Pa Gladden to boil his coffee 
and eat his luncheon in the barn. Thus, little 
by little, discarded comforts, cooking utensils, 
and broken furniture found their way thither. 
His hymn-books, a worn Bible, and the farm 
almanacs had a new niche on the rough wall 
shelf. Drusilly was too busy to miss anything 
or to notice much. Mary Jane Ann was a 
woman who filled all silences and absences. 

For two days sleet and snow fell, and the 
north winds blew. Drusilly and Mary Jane 
Ann found occupation in many elaborate 
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preparations for the annual festival of the Cross- 
roads church, which had been set for Christmas 
eve. It took the farmer's entire time to at- 
tend to his stock, and he found the fire in the 
harness-room a great convenience and com- 
fort. It warmed the upper room fairly well, 
and many an afternoon nap Pa Gladden 
snatched on a bed of hay covered with a 
blanket. There was sweet solitude there, time 
for thought, and, like king and philosopher, 
Pa Gladden had come to his years of contem- 
plation. Absolute peace was here among his 
cattle, and absolute relief from Mary Jane 
Ann’s strident voice and her love of argument. 

He was bracing the tongue of the old green 
sleigh, one morning, when Drusilly appeared, 
almost breathless. 

“‘Thar’s a strange man and woman to see 
ye, Pa,” she began hurriedly. ‘‘They come 
from Washin’ton County. They’ve been look- 
in’ fer a young woman thet’s strayed away, an’, 
they been durrected here. 
away them cold days, an’ hez walked clear * 
over here. Law!’ she continued, glancing 
into the harness-room, ‘‘ you hev plumb set up 
ter housekeepin’, ye actoolly hev.”’ 

Pa put down his tools hastily. 


They found the neat kitchen occupied by 


the two strangers and Mary Jane Ann, who had 
long since found out theirerrand. Pa Gladden 
at once recognized the man as the almshouse- 
keeper of a neighboring county, and one of 
whom he had never heard a good report. The 
woman with him seemed much overdressed to 
Pa’s simple tastes. A strong compassion for 
the fugitive girl filled his heart at once. 

““We’ve lost an inmate of our institution, 
Mr. Gladden,’”’ began the man, with an im- 
portant air, ‘‘and hear that she was seen walk- 
ing along your hay-field. She is a tall young 
woman, and wore a large cloak and hood.” 

Pa Gladden took a chair to the side of the 
new stove and sat down. 

“Tuesday war a mortal bad day fer any one 
ter be out er run away,” he said slowly; 
“leastwise it war a mortal bad day at the 
Crossroads.” 

The burly stranger grew red. 

“‘Maybe you don’t remember me, Mr. Glad- 
den,” he went on. ‘‘My name’s Simon Helm- 
bold, and I have charge of the almshouse over 
in our county, Washington. This young 
woman was placed with us for care by her 
friends, you understand—prominent people. 
Just at present there was no place else open to 
her.”’ 


’Pears like she rune, wood, walking at the c 
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Pa regarded him mildly. 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” hesaid. ‘‘They’re 
payin’ money fer her, bein’ she war a pore 
derelict.”’ 

The spokesman was evidently most uncom- 
fortable. 

“But she blindly and foolishly determined 
to leave us, and was helped away by a male 
inmate we thought we could trust. At least, 
I did; Mrs. Helmbold never did put thorough 
faith in him.” 

“I don’t trust any one,’’ announced the 
woman; “at le ot that class of people.”’ 

‘*Mebbe ot also ter blame,”’ sug- 
gested Pa, ain’t allers best ter 

o thet. He knows 
all the i one’s sorrer. Let 


To lay religion id the black- 
Browed keeper, sharpl Pps person was seen 
* by_ two of your neigh ho were hauling 
er of your land. 
When they mers she was gone. . Could 
she hide “anywh your age do you 
think?” os 

Pa Gladden stared” 
ment. Suddenly he sa 
for him: . 

‘No, I hain’t seen ’er Lo0 She fame 
cut across ter Tarleton road through the Wood 
lane. Why not let ‘er go? She's gut of yer 
hands? 

“It ginerally do take two stories’ ter git at 
the truth of a matter,”’ he said, with his judi- 
cial air; ‘“‘but right gits on top every time. 
Thet young woman ain’t here, an’ I don’t at 
all hold with yer drivin’ women out in the snow 
an’ sleet. It suttinly don’t look right ter 
Christian people. The poor an’ oppressed hea” 
got the Lord on their side every time.’ 

The couple at once rose, the mantlivid’ with 
anger. 

“I’m sure they calkilated ter stay ter din- 
ner,’’ whispered Drusilly, as she watched them 
down the walk. ‘‘Ain’t ye a leetle hard on 
‘em, Asahel?”’ 

‘‘Some one hez got ter be hard on ’em,”’ 
returned her small spouse. ‘‘Sech a storm ez 
we hed on Tuesday don’t coax women out to go 
walkin’. Thar’s bad men’s money some’r’s, 
Drusilly, er my name ain’t Pa Gladden.” 

‘“‘I’m glad she never come in here,” replied 
his wife, nervously; ‘‘I’d be afraid.” 

“Waal, now,”’ spoke up Mary Jane Ann, 
‘“‘you needn’t be. I’d send such a baggage 
flying. I’m just as much of a man as Asahel 
any day.” 


stonish- 
ortly 


, man 
d qu 
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Pa was winding a blue comforter about his 
neck. He stopped and looked at Mary Jane 
Ann for a full minute. Then he started for the 
door. 

“‘T hain’t livin’ much at home jes now,” he 
said mildly, ‘‘but I got the deeds ter the farm. 
Ef thet young woman comes, Drusilly, ast her 
in an’ ring the bell. I’ll come up an’ ’tend ter 
the huil matter.” 

He gave Drusilly a reassuring smile and re- 
turned over the hill to his work in the barn. 


‘Ye never air goin’ out ter the barn this time 
o’ night, air ye, Pa?” called Ma Gladden’s soft 
voice from the kitchen bedroom. 

For Pa Gladden, after having removed a 
portion of his garments, was deliberately don- 
ning them again. 

Mary Jane Ann was comfortably snoring in 
the parlor bedroom, and it was nearly ten 
o’clock. 

Pa tiptoed over the carpet to the bedside. 

‘“‘Drusilly,” he said solemnly, ‘‘somethin’ is 
callin’ me from out thar, an’ it is likelier ter be 
the voice of God than of Satan, seein’ it came 
arter strong prayer. Yer know thet I felt thet 


way when Cephy hurt hisself on the barb-wire 
fence an’ eenymost bled to death. Don’ ye 


hol’ me back, Drusilly, fer some trouble er 
somethin’ air callin’ me out thar ter the barn.” 

He kissed her as solemnly and tenderly as if 
she were a child, then gave her a little pat. 

“IT allers feel like sayin’ ‘Now I lay me’ 
after you’ve done thet, Asahel,’”’ she smilingly 
said, as he turned away. 

‘‘Now I lay me’ never did do any hurt,” 
he returned. 

Then he lighted the lantern and went forth 
sturdily, with his heart full. 

His thought? It was hardly tangible. The 
poor creature he had called a ‘‘derelict’’ might 
be somewhere—maybe she was watching him 
from the near-by woodland. It seemed to him 
he could feel that she watched him in the semi- 
darkness, that when he went away she would 
slowly creep in among the cattle and find 
warmth and shelter in the morning. He even 
went back after starting away—went back to 
carry a second blanket up the rough stairs, to 
build the fire anew, and to put the remnants 
of his noon coffee on the back of the stove. 
Then he went home. 

Now, hours later, Pa Gladden softly stepped 
into the harness-room. A breath of warm air 
met him. He held up the lantern, but the 
room was empty. Then he stealthily climbed 
the stairs and peered into the loft chamber. 
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Aye, there was the wanderer, lying asleep on 
the pile of straw, with the blankets and a cloak 
almost hiding her. A plait of brown hair— 
long, soft, pretty hair—lay over the cover. 
He could hear her heavy breathing. She was 
safe—warmed, quieted at last. He stole down 
and put some wood into the stove. Then he 
went home. ‘Did you find anything wrong?”’ 
sleepily inquired his wife, as he moved about. 
‘Nothin’ wrong, thank God,’’ returned he; 
“‘nothin’ wrong, Drusilly, this night.” 


“Pa gits airlier an’ airlier o’ mornin’s,”’ 
sighed Ma Gladden, when her spouse had closed 
the kitchen door the next morning. ‘‘He war 
up afore light, actoolly.”’ 

Mary Jane Ann was sitting at the breakfast 
table in a dark wrapper and curl-papers. She 
was at that moment thinking that visiting in 
winter was tiresome after all. 

“It is early,”’ she snapped, reaching for the 
coffee-pot, ‘“‘powerful early. Out in Wichita 
I never get up till seven anyhow.” 

While this conversation was going on, Pa 
Gladden was stepping forward through the 
dazzling gladness and whiteness of a winter’s 
morning. The sun was not above the horizon, 
but the sky was glorious with long heralds of 
light and color. The crisp, unsullied snow lay 
over field and road, and hid all ugliness, all 
roughness. In this mother-of-pearl and mar- 
ble world Pa Gladden walked forward, draw- 
ing deep breaths of enjoyment. He could not 
have told the name of a single color that quiv- 
ered from zenith to nadir, but his feeling was 
no less deep as he murmured an actual heart- 
rapture fervently: 

“‘God onspeakable!’’ 

A figure stood in the barn door as he came 
over the hill slope, a woman’s figure shrouded 
ina dark cloak. He had been almost too late. 
He now hurried his steps, but she hastened 
around the corner of the building. The small 
man actually ran to intercept her. She had 
not gone far, and was leaning against the fence 
of the cow-lot, already exhausted. She looked 
at him with a white face, frightened, helpless. 

“Oh, sir,’’ she said humbly, ‘‘I was going. 
I didn’t do any harm in there, indeed I didn’t.”’ 

She was like a broken-winged bird, fluttering, 
lost. An instinct, an emotion, something 
hitherto no part of his existence, awoke in Pa 
Gladden. He put out his hand ‘to her arm, 
himself trembling. 

“‘Come inside, my darter.” 

He led her in, wondering at her evident feeble- 
ness. In a few moments he had a fire blazing 














in the old stove, the coffee-pot on. He went 
into the barn and returned with three fresh 
eggs, which he put in a saucepan over the 
fire. 

‘“‘Now, when thet there water biles, them 
eggs’ll be done to a T,”’ he said cheerily; ‘‘an’ 
thar air coffee, an’ thar air milk, an’ ye’ll feel 
better when ye’ve eaten somethin’.”’ 

The young woman sat upon the milking- 
stool. The dark cloak fell back and showed a 
pale, young face, very pained and anxious. 
Her hair was parted in the meekest fashion, 
and hung in two thick plaits over her shoulders 
and into her lap. Her eyes were deep-sunken 
and her lips drawn. There was suffering in 
every lineament. 

“You won’t send me back to the alms- 
house,’”’ she quavered pitifully, ‘‘’cause I ran 
away from there. I couldn’t stay in a poor- 
house. Oh, no, indeed; I couldn’t stay 
there!” 

“‘Hain’t ye got any friends er kinfolk, 
darter?’’ asked Pa Gladden, in his gentlest 
tone, ‘‘’cause this here air heartrendin’ busi- 
ness an’ suttinly won’t do. Hain’t ye got any 
one ter look arter ye?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, yes; some one willcome. Christ- 
mas will be the time. All this trouble will be 
over. The time is certainly ’most here; indeed 
it is.’ 

“‘To-day is Christmas eve,’’ returned Pa 
Gladden, from over the stove, ‘‘an’ how’ ll yer 
folks find ye out if ye hide from ’em?”’ 

‘“‘I just wanted to hide till I got some rested. 
I was so tired and so cold. Then I will go on 
and get toacity. And I'll let some one know 
right away. I can’t tell any one anything, for 
I promised I would not, not a word. I'll die 
rather than break that promise. Oh, sir, just 
let me get rested, and I will go on; indeed I 
will.’”’ 

Pa gulped something down his throat and 
proceeded to pour out the steaming coffee. 

“‘Jes hold yerself level,’’ he said, trying to 
be humorous to hide his feeling. ‘‘ You eat, 
an’ I’ll see to Cephy. Cephy warn’t well yes- 
tidday, so I must give him a leetle extry at- 
tention. Make yerself ter hum an’ don’t ye 
worry.”’ 

“You air, indeed, a pore, deceived creetur,”’ 
thought Pa Gladden, ‘‘a lost sheep in the wil- 
derness.”” But aloud he said: ‘‘The best 
thing ye kin do is ter lie by till this here cold 
spell air over, an’ we'll git ye some’r’s. A 
barn ain’t like a house, but this here hain’t a 
common barn. It’s a refuge fer some folks. 
Lie by an’ rest fer a day er so, an’ trust yer Pa 
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Gladden ter fetch ye some vittals an’ ter keep 


the old stove goin’. 


As it was the day of the Christmas fair and 
festival at the Crossroads Settlement, he had 
no difficulty in carrying out his ideas. The 
green sleigh carried Ma Gladden and Mary Jane 
Ann to the village by ten o’clock. Pa made 
them a conditional promise to join them in the 
evening. At noontide he raided the pantry for 
good things to tempt the wanderer’s appetite. 
But the girl could noteat. She shook her head 
and she looked at him with eyes that did not 
seem to see anything. 

“Air ye so sick?”” he asked her when, 
toward night, he climbed the half-ladder again. 

She seized his hard hand with a terrible 
shudder. 

“Oh, sir; good, kind sir, I am ill! If I have 
to have a doctor, make him promise to come 
quietly. Iwill pay. See! I have this to pay 
him. It will bring one, I am sure.”’ 

She rapidly unfastened a knot in her hand- 
kerchief. One large and shining gold coin she 
laid in his palm. 

‘‘Now, don’t ye give up,”” Pa replied cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Ye won’t feel thet way ter-morrer. 
Ye’ll be rested an’ much better. But I'll gita 
doctor ef ye say so, good old Doc Briskett, 
thet tells nobody’s business, not even his 
own.”’ 

‘Wait a little,” she whispered, ‘‘wait a 
little’; but her lips were set. 

“It air lucky,” soliloquized Pa Gladden, 
half an hour later, ‘“‘thet Cephy don’t git on 
his feed, er thet air a good excuse ter stay ter 
hum. Drusilly an’ Mary Jane Ann kin put up 
at Aby Early’s, an’ I’ll jes send °em word by 
the passin’ neighbors.” 

In the early darkness of the winter’s night 
Pa Gladden returned to the barn laden with a 
lamp, a candle, tea, and food. He felt glad 
that he had sent for the doctor, although he 
attributed the young woman’s illness to ex- 
posure and anxiety. She was tossing on the 
warm bed, at times unable to speak intelligibly. 
She drank the warm tea he gave her, and again 
asked for the doctor. Being assured that he 
would soon come, she turned her face to the 
wall. It was such a sorrowful sight that, set- 
ting the candle down on the floor, Pa Gladden 
knelt upon the boards and prayed fervently: 

‘‘Father of love, look down on our sorrerful 
darter this holy night when redeemin’ love 
should fill all our hearts; this Christmas night, 
when ye sent yer Son inter the world ter bear 
all our sins an’ ignorances. Heal ’er sore 
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heart, O Lord; heal ’er wounds with the 
soothin’ balm o’ thy love. Hold ’er in thy 
arms in all ’er trouble an’ tribblelations, an’ 
let Christmas day be a real turnin’-point in 
’er life.” 

When he rose, the young woman was sitting 
up, her eyes full of deep meaning. 

“You are a good man,”’ she said. ‘‘I want 
to say I deserve it, all your goodness. I am 
not’’—here her voice rose to a shriek—‘‘I am 
not wicked. You can pray for me, and over 
me if I should die. I am not afraid to be here. 
It’s quiet and peaceful. I will try to be 
patient. Please tell me your name, sir.” 

**Pa Gladden.” 

“‘Mine is Mary, plain Mary. Have you any 
daughter?”’ 

“‘No’’—with lingering regret; ‘“‘but I’m 
allers Pa Gladden ter all the folks.” 

“If you had a daughter, Pa Gladden, she’d 
likely be grown up.” 

** Prubable.” 

“‘And married; and you might be praying 
for her right by her side, like you are here. 
God bless you forever and forever, Pa Glad- 
den!’’ She ended with a sob. 

“The doctor wull be comin’ ter the house 
presently,” he said cheerfully. ‘‘I must go an’ 
pilot him here. Lie still, darter; he’ll soon git 
somethin’ outen them old leather saddle-bags 
ter quiet ye down. Doc Briskett knows his 
business.” 

She held out her hand to him. 

‘Yes, go, Pa Gladden, but leave me the little 
candle. It’s lonesome in the dark when one 
is in misery. And I’ll listen for your foot- 
steps.” , 

Pa was not much too soon. He heard the 
bump and rattle of the doctor’s cart over the 
hard road before he reached the red gate. 

“It’s a pore woman thet’s sick,” he an- 
nounced calmly, and unfolded his story for the 
doctor’s amazed ears. 

“Pa Gladden!” exclaimed the doctor. 
**God alone knows what sort of an illness she 
may have. However, I’ll see her. A tramp 
is likely to have any disease traveling.” 

A lamp stood on the old table in the har- 
ness room, and the burly doctor took it 
and climbed tothe upper room. Pa Gladden 
paused at the doorway to look over the white 
world at Christmas eve. On such a night, 
he thought, the shepherds watched, the 
star shone, the angels sang, the Child was 
born. 

Then, hoarse and terrible, came the doctor’s 
voice as he almost tumbled down the ladder: 


“Pa, Pa, get in that cart and drive like mad 
to Dilsaver’s. Meenie is at home, and tell her 
I said to come back with you. Bring her here; 
bring some woman, for the love of God!” 


It was in the first dawn of the morning that 
the doctor opened the door of the cattle-barn to 
find PaGladden. By the light of the forgotten 
lantern he saw the small man seated with his 
head buried in his hands beside the rough- 
coated collie. Used as he was to scenes of dis- 
tress, he was touched by this. He bent over 
him and laid his hand on his shoulder. Pa 
glanced up and tried to rise. 

‘*‘ Air she gone?”’ he gasped. 

“Gone? No, no! Why, she’ll live fifty 
years. And just come in and see what a fine 
little boy Christmas has brought to your house, 
dear old Pa; a real little Christmas fellow with 
big, blue eyes.” 

“‘But I thort ’’ and Pa’s lips quivered. 

‘“We all thought for a while, Pa. Things 
indeed looked black,’’ said the doctor gravely ; 
‘“‘but the danger is past—though it wrung her 
foolish secret from her. Oh, Pa, old Pa Gladden, 
you are a good man, if there is one! Do you 
know what you’ve done this time? Rescued 
a poor mistaken child who was only foolish, 
never worse. She’s the wife of that little 
rascal, Jeddie Hebbs, the one that you used to 
be so fond of when the old squire was alive. 
She is an orphan girl, brought up by his uncle 
in Washington County. He courted her there 
and married her on the sly, then went out to 
California to get a home for her. She prom- 
ised to keep it a secret, and a fine time she’s 
had with her secret. He will be here for her 
as quick as I can telegraph him. Then I’ll 
give him a piece of my mind as big as the 
Crossroads church. There, don’t shake so. 
Go in and see that baby, and let Meenie, good 
soul, give you a cup of coffee. You’ve done a 
good deed, and I really like to know you're 
alive. This is a queer old world, but God 
made a few of the folks in it.” 

Through the half-open door, Pa Gladden 
caught a glimpse of the old German woman 
with a small bundle across her knees. He 
looked back through the long barn, then out 
into the gray of the Christmas dawn. His lips 
moved as, pale and shaken with the awful fear 
of the night-hours, he turned to enter the har- 
ness-room. To him Christ was indeed new- 
born. His lips moved in his own secret rap- 
ture-cry: 

‘*God onspeakable!”’ 
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Progress 


” of # Events 





International Affairs 


The Russian camel has got well 
THE FAR EAST into the Manchurian tent and 
lain down in stolid indifference 
to vows and promises forgotten, and to black 
looks from Peking and over the Sea of Japan— 
and even from farther shores. In an article 
in the World’s Work on ‘‘ The Russian Absorp- 
tion of Asia,’”’ Mr. Charles W. Barnaby, who 
has enjoyed exceptional opportunities to study 
affairs in the Orient, thus describes the ex- 
pedients which Russia brings into requisition 
in the fine art of land-grabbing: 


When her operations in new territory arouse the 
suspicions of the outside world and she is accused 
of overstepping her rights and pledges, she assumes 
an air of —— innocence, renounces any intention 
or desire of acquisition, and is profuse in explana- 
tions and excuses intended to deceive the inquisitor 
as to her real intentions. Then, if she does not 
consider the time ripe for a final bold stroke, she 
accompanies the denials with promises and a feint 
of withdrawing from her position, knowing full 
well from past experiences that such action is 
sufficient to cause the busy world to discredit and 
soon forget the charges against her, and thus 
enable her at her leisure to carry the preliminary 
operations through another stage without moles- 
tation. If, however, Russia feels that the proper 
time has arrived, she takes advantage of the ull 
caused by her denial, to strengthen her position in 
the new territory, rushing in new troops and 
supplies and building forts and barriers. Mean- 
while, the world’s mind is bewildered by the con- 
flict between Russian denials on one side and per- 
sistent rumors on the other, and when the Powers 
finally come to their senses sufficiently to grasp 
the situation and demand an explanation, Russia, 
in feigned surprise, remonstrates and coolly in- 
forms her accusers that they are laboring under 
some unaccountable delusion, as the territory re- 
ferred to has been ‘‘Russian sphere” for lo! these 
many years, and is at present so thoroughly Rus- 
sianized that it is remarkable any doubt should 
arise at this late day as to its being Russian terri- 
tory That theré may be no further question, 
however, Russia now politely informs the Powers 
that she has for some time been and expects to 
remain in possession of that particular section of 
the earth. 

Russia’s first hold upon Manchuria was ob- 
tained in 1860 when she acquired the eastern 
coast province, including the site upon which 
Vladivostok was founded in the ensuing year. 
That was the entrance of the camel’s nose. The 
shoulders at length followed when, in 1896, the 
tight was secured from China by the Russo- 
Chinese Bank to build the Manchurian railroad. 


~ Much can be said to show why the camel 
acts thus. From the national point of view 
it appears an absolute necessity that Russia 
have an outlet from Siberia to the sea which 
shall be free from ice the year round. It is 
doubtless true that “if Russia were a constitu- 
tional monarchy like England, or a republic 
like the United States, the push into Manchuria 
would not be essentially different from what it 
is to-day,” though the methods would be dif- 
ferent. The Russians fixed upon the Leaotong 
peninsula for their chief Pacific outlet because 
it presented a line of less resistance than the 
Korean territory. China cannot fight Russia. 
Japan will doubtless fight before she allows 
Russia to take possession of Korea. 

The starting-point in a study of recent events in 
the Far East is the Treaty of Simonoseki at the end 
of the war between China and Japan in April, 
1895. Japan not only had Korea within her grasp, 
but she was in possession of Southern Manchuria, 
the Leaotong peninsula—at the extremity of 
which lies Port Arthur. Russia would not consent 
to this situation, and, backed by France and 
Germany, she pushed Japan out of Man- 
churia, giving her instead the island of For- 
mosa. In return for her intervention, Russia 
was, in 1896, given by China the railroad rights in 
Manchuria, which have produced the present situa- 
tion. Russia obtained the concession for the 
Manchurian railway; France obtained a frontier 
rectification in Tongking; and both negotiated 
Chinese loans from which Germany was excluded. 
German dissatisfaction was later somewhat allayed 
‘-y the seizure of Kiaochau Bay and the obtaining 
of a “‘sphere of influence”’ there and in the interior. 
Russia’s subsequent acquisition of Port Arthur 
and Talienwan, enabling her to command the Gulf 
of Pechili and intimidate Peking, seemed to Eng- 
land destructive of the “equality of opportunity”’ 
which she had always contended for. And so 
followed the British occupation of Wei-Hai-Wei and 
treaty gains at Hongkong, while France also se- 
cured further concessions on the southern coast. 
The rapid development of both the reform 
movement and the anti-foreign sentiment in China 
led to the seizure of the reins of power by the 
Empress Dowager, the deposition of the Emperor 
Kwangsu (who had inaugurated reforms considered 
dangerous by the old mandarins), the Boxer up- 
rising, and all the stirring events of r900-o1. A 
few weeks before the return of the Imperial court 
to Peking in January, 1902, Li Hung Chang died, 
having been, it is said. just on the point of signing 
a treaty with Russia which would have given the 
latter all the rights in Manchuria for which she 
has since been laying her now apparently suc- 
cessful game. Russia’s evident intentions re- 
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specting Manchuria, and her naturally selfish 
purposes respecting commercial opportunities and 
advantages, disposed both England and the United 
States (which had adopted the British view as 
to equal privileges in the Orient) to pursue diplo- 
matic courses designed to check the Russian 
advance and perpetuate the ‘“‘open door.”” France 
is the associate of Russia in the Dual Alliance of 
Europe. Germany soon made it known that she 
considered the Manchurian problem as external 
to her proper affairs. The Manchurian treaty 
between Russia and China signed in April, 1902, in 
— for the gradual evacuation of Manchuria 
y Russia, was regarded as a consequence of the 
reviously consummated alliance between Eng- 
and and Japan and also of the plainly expressed 
American demand for the ‘‘open door.’ The 
terms of the treaty restored Manchuria to China 
as a part of the Empire and required Russia to 
withdraw from the province within a period of 
eighteen months. It was at the beginning of 
February preceding that Russia, in reply to the 
famous note of Secretary Hay, gave positive assur- 
ance that Manchuria would not be closed to trade. 
And it is remembered that in the following Sep- 
tembes Minister Conger reported to Washington 
that she Russian evacuation of Manchuria had 
actually begun. Her deceptive movements, how- 
ever, and the excuses and methods by which up 
to the present hour she has neglected to act in 
accord with treaty obligations, are familiar to every 
reader of recent events. Last spring it was stated 
in all the American papers that Russia had cate- 
gorically promised thie country that she would 
respect and maintain the ‘‘open door”’ in China; 
that she had explicitly promised China that she 
would evacuate ree ME and that should she 
close the ‘“‘open door”’ and remain in occupation 
and control of Manchuria she would be breaking 
both these promises. During the summer and fall 
Russia has filled Manchuria with her soldiery 
and in all respects pursued a course to justify 
the declarations of those who have said that she 
will not keep the promises she has made—not 
even that referring to the ‘‘open door’’ any longer 
than the absolute requirements of the situation 
shall compel her. 

The course of events during October may be 
thus indicated: 

With the approach of October 8, the nominal 
date for Russia’s evacuation of Southern Manchuria 
reat tension was reported among the people of 
) sowed It has been hard for Japan to endure the 
loss of the Leaotong peninsula, which she ob- 
tained by war with China, but her present concern 
relates to Korea which she is likely to lose hopes 
of getting if Russia remain in Manchuria. The 
present status of Korea is independence which both 
Japan and Russia are bound by treaty obligations 
(assumed in 1896) to respect, but it is not more 
sure that Russia has intended to absorb Mongolia 
and Manchuria than it is that she intends to absorb 
Korea when the favorable time shall come. She 
rescued it from Japan in 1895 for that express pur- 
ose. No wonder, then, that Japan awaited the 
ateful date with much uneasiness. England 
was understood to be supporting the views of Japan 
at Peking, but it was thought that both England 
and France were desirous of peace at any price. 
Germany was declared neutral. The United States 
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was chiefly concerned with her commercial treaty 
with China, to be signed on the same day as that 
of the expected evacuation. It appears that on 
the 4th Russia presented to the Japanese Govern- 
ment a note protesting that Japan had no right 
to interfere in the question of the evacuation of 
Manchuria, which solely concerned Russia and 
China, and proposing a partition of Korea. To 
this proposal Japan returned a negative response. 

On the 8th was signed at Shanghai the com- 
mercial treaty between China and the United 
States—an event of considerable significance in 
the affairs of the Far East. Under its terms the 
province of Manchuria is opened to foreign trade 
inithe two ports of Mukden and Antung—so far 
as China can guarantee that. (See further refer- 
ence to the treaty below.) But on that day Russia 
made no move toward evacuation. She has claimed 
that China has not kept the conditions on which 
Manchuria was to be evacuated. According to 
information cabled from Yokohama, the Russian 
Minister at Peking, M. Lessar, had informed the 
Chinese ¢Foreign Office that Russia would not 
evacuate unless recent demands were granted. 
The nature of these demands is shown in the 
following specifications: 

That no portion of the territory should be 
conceded to any other power; that no conces- 
sion should be granted to Great Britain unless 
a similar concession be granted to Russia; that 
there should be no increase in the present im- 
port tariff on goods entering Manchuria by rail- 
way; that in the event of an epidemic at New- 
chwang a Russian health officer should be mo 
to deal with it; that Russia should retain her mili- 
tary telegraph along the railway; that the agencies 
of the Russo-Chinese Bank in Manchuria should 
be guarded by Chinese soldiers; that Russia 
should be allowed landing stages on the Sunjari 
River, with the right to guard them with Russian 
troops; that Russia should have the right to main- 
tain Russian post stations along the main route 
from Tsitsihar and Blagovestchensk; that Kirin 
province should not be evacuated for four months, 
and Lung-kiang province not for a year after the 
evacuation of Mukden. 

China declined to concede some of these de- 
mands, and on the 11th it was cabled that M. 
Lessar had announced for Russia the lapse of the 
Manchurian Convention of April 8, 1902, by which 
Russia had pledged herself to evacuate Manchuria 
in three successive periods of six months from the 
signing of the convention, the ultimate date being 
October 8, 1903. It is understood that China’s 
refusal to comply with the new demands is largely 
due to pressure from Japan and perhaps from Great 
Britain. 

Negotiations between Japan and Russia were 
kept up through October at Tokio, Baron de Rosen 
(Russian Minister) acting for Russia under instruc- 
tions from Admiral Alexieff, Viceroy of the Far 
East, while rumors of impending war filled the 
daily dispatches. Frequent assurances were cabled 
that the patience of the Japanese had been tested 
to the utmost limit, and also that Russia was trans- 

orting more troops to Manchuria and was “‘ready 
or anything.” It would be useless to chronicle 
the temporary phases and shifting uncertainties of 
the scene. Near the end of the month, mye 
Premier was reported as stating that nothing in 
the pending negotiations warranted expectation of 
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Map to show the location of the Yalu River and the general field of possible conflict between Russia and Japan 


war. Japan appeared seeking from Russia assur- 
ances respecting chiefly the independence and 
integrity of Korea. Anti-Russian demonstrations 
in Japan had lessened in frequency. The Russian 
reoccupation of Mukden, which has greatly agitated 
the Chinese, was said to be in accord with Japan's 
consent and in no sense connected with the com- 
mercial ports question. Some writers affirmed 
that in the pacific character of the Czar of Russia 
lay guaranty that he would intervene at the last 
moment and restrain the ardor of over-zealous 
agents. The Hague Peace Conference and the 
construction of the Trans-Siberian railway are 
the chief achievements of a memorable reign, and 
each would be clouded by an unnecessary war with 
Japan. Moreover, Russia is not at present in as 
good a position for war as she will be when 
the section of the railway around Lake Baikal 
is completed and steamers and sledges can be dis- 
pensed with for military transport. War seemed, 
on the whole, unlikely unless Japan should force it 
on the theory that it must come some time, and that 
the Russian fleet and Port Arthur can now be at- 
tacked more effectively than in the future, when 
there are no missing links in the railway chain 
Japan, though financially embarrassed, could fight 
on better terms now than later. 


The position of the United States is fixed 
by her insistence upon the ‘open door” 
for the trade of all nations on equal terms 
in Manchuria as a portion of the Chinese 


Empire. Special dispatches from St. Peters- 
burg, via London, near the end of October 
represented a growing ill-feeling in Russia 
against both England and the United States 
in consequence of the supposed sympathy 
of these countries with Japan. But this 
country is not particularly concerned over the 
Manchurian question beyond the maintenance 
of open ports according to the treaty made 
with China and the frequently expressed as- 
surances of Russia. 

The only obstacle to the earlier signing 
of the treaty between the United States 
and China was Russia’s continued occupation 
of Manchuria and the restraint thus put 
upon China’s freedom of action. Russia’s 
aversion to the treaty, according to a dis- 
patch from St. Petersburg under date of 
October 21, has been expressed by the Novy- 
krat of Port Arthur, which has declared that 
the opening of parts of Manchuria to United 
States trade strikes at the very heart of 
Russian interests in Manchuria, and has ex- 
pressed the conviction that the treaty will be 
ratified only after material modifications, as it 
affects territory which by virtue of existing 
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relations, 1» ot free so long as Russia has 
not definitely come to an understanding with 
China regarding her rights. 


As to the contents of the treaty, which now 
awaits only the ratification of the United States 
Senate, it may be said that it abolishes the likin 
tax on goods in transit, raises correspondingly 
the Chinese customs duties, promises » arenmnes « 
arrangements for mining concessions and the pro- 
tection of trademarks and copyright, and allots 
two free ports in Manchuria. Tt has been pointed 
out that the fact that these ports can only be 
entered by rowboats detracts somewhat from the 
significance of the concession. 





a The situation in Southeastern 
. pth Europe has become less tragic 

since our last writing. The re- 
volt in Macedonia being immediately designed 
to provoke hostilities between Turkey and 
Bulgaria with the expectation that the larger 
powers would then become involved, but 
Turkey and Bulgaria being alike under heavy 
pressure from the powers not to engage in 
war lest pulverization come upon them both, 
the expected has apparently come about 
and there seems to be a postponement of acute 
operations ‘‘ until spring.’”’ It may be sup- 
posed that the reputed death of the Macedonian 
leader, Boris Sarafoff, had something to do 
with relieving the tension. That picturesque 
personage was said to have perished in a skir- 
mish on October 12. A cable dispatch of No- 
vember 14 denies this and affirms that he has 
returned to Bulgaria. 

Following negotiations between the Bulgarian 
authorities and the Porte, and in response to a call 
from the Sultan for Macedonian insurgents to lay 
down their arms and for refugees to return to their 
homes and accept funds to enable them to make 
themselves comfortable, it appears that violence 
has largely passed away and tired Macedonia 
enjoys a partial return of peace. But lest we 
assume too much, we are warned that the Mace- 
donians have ‘‘merely banked their fires for the 
winter.” A new reform scheme has been sub- 
mitted to the Porte by the powers, the proposals 
including the appointment of one Austrian and 
one Russian assessor, to be attached to the staff 
of Hilmi Pasha, the inspector general, with a 
corps of assistants, secretaries and interpreters, 
whose duties will be to exercise control over all 
the acts of the provincial authorities. 

Influences appear to be working for the 
enforced abdication of Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, many of his subjects denouncing 
him as in sympathy with Turkey. 

King Peter of Servia issurrounded by threat- 
ening shapes arising from the awful tragedy 
which placed him upon the throne, but a new 
cabinet appears to have been generally ap- 
proved by the Servian press, and the elections 
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for members of the National Assembly on 
November 1 passed off quietly and with suc- 
cess to most of the Government candidates. 





The settlement of the Alaskan 
Boundary question has disposed 
of the chief matter in dispute be- 
tween Canada and the United States, and has 
opened the way more widely for the realization 
of such relations between the two countries as 
are naturally suggested by their geographical 
contiguity and a vast and growing community 
of interests. 

The arguments before the Commission sit- 
ting in London as recorded last month were 
finished on October 8, Mr. Dickinson, American 
advocate, concluding with an eloquent perora- 
tion, dealing with the bonds of amity between the 
United States and Great Britain. After an ex- 
change of courtesies proper to the ending of dis- 
cussion, the Commission adjourned to commence 
its private sessions on the 12th. The decision, 
which was reached five days later, conceded all 
the chief contentions of the United States, but 
gave Canadaanaward at one important point. 

The Tribunal had no power to draw a bound- 
ary line; it could only pass upon certain ques- 
tions. According to its decision, the United 
States retains nearly all its Alaskan territory, 
and the entire strip of coast (approximately 
680 miles in length) is unbroken from the Port- 
land Canal to Mount St. Elias, unless it shall 
appear, when the actual surveys are made, 
that the fixing of a mountain boundary at cer- 
tain points—especially at the head of Lynn 
Canal—will give to Canada small portions of 
territory at the expense of the extreme claim 
of the United States to a strip invariably ten 
leagues wide. To Canada has been granted a 
concession at the southern end of the line. 
There asmall possession granted to the Dominion 
gives her a degree of control of the Portland 
Canal and its islands, which overlook Port 
Simpson, the proposed terminus of the pro- 
jected Grand Trunk transcontinental railroad. 
It remains true, however, that the findings 
of the Tribunal are a decided victory for the 
United States. 

The decision of the Commission lacked the 
signatures of the Canadian members, Mr. 
Aylesworth and Sir Louis A. Jetté. Ina state- 
ment which has been reported in the public 
press they say, among other things: 

‘‘We have not been able to derive any under- 
standing from our colleagues on the commission 
as to the principle on which they have selected 
their line of mountains, and our observations 
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of the discussions which resulted in the settle- 
ment of this line have led us to the conclusion 
that instead of resting on any intelligible prin- 
ciple the choice of this line has been a compro- 
mise between opposing and entirely irreconcilable 
views of the truemeaning of the original treaty. The 
result of this compromise has, we think, been a dis- 
tinct sacrifice of the interests of Canada.” 

Neither this action of the Canadian commissioners 
nor the plainly expressed dissatisfaction in the 
Dominion with the decision of the Tribunal found 
at first much approval in England. where the fol- 
lowing from the St. James Gazette appeared to 
express the prevailing feeling: ‘‘We have the 
fullest confidence that the decision we deplore 
was absolutely required by the justice of the case.” 
But, a little later, condemnations of -the decision 
multiplied in England, especially in the Saturday 
Review and various other weeklies. The Spec- 
tator, however, expressed belief that “‘the Cana- 
dians, — a sensible people, will realize that they 
are as much bound by the decision as they would 
have been had it been wholly favorable to them, 
and that if Lord Alverstone’s mind was uncon- 
sciously biased it was certainly not in the American 
direction.’”” Yet so great was the dissatisfaction 
in Canada that statements were freely made that 
the decision of the Alaskan Boundary Commission 
marked a serious epoch in the relations between 
Canada and the mother country. No doubt is 
expressed that Canada will abide by the decision, 
but the event has stimulated both independence 
and annexation talk. The feeling has been espe- 
cially bitter and outspoken in British Columbia. 
But that a more creditable attitude characterized 
many Canadians appears in utterances such as the 
following from the Montreal Daily Witness: ‘‘Canada 
cannot help but accept it [the decision], and how- 
ever disappointing the decision may be, the boundary 
question will be well out of the way and we 
shall be able to console ourselves perhaps for the 
loss of what we have always considered our terri- 
tory, but of which we have never been possessed. 
Better loss of territory than even the threat of war. 
When the decision is before us we can definitely 
make up our minds whether or not in a question 
that, like most questions, had two sides, Canada 
took the wrong one.” 

The work of the Boundary Commission is 
substantially in accord with the uniform claim 
of the United States as maintained by the 
Joint High Commission at both Quebec and 
Washington. It is described as ‘‘an arbitra- 
tion unique in the history of international 
controversies.” It entirely bears out Mr. 
Dickinson’s characterization of it at the close 
of his argument before the Commission: “If 
a settlement is reached it will be a triumphant 
epoch in history—the struggle of humanita- 
rian principles for the substitution of some- 
thing better than war, as the sole court deter- 
mining international differences.” 

The treaty requires expert surveyors to fix 
the boundary line permanently on the general 
data furnished by the Commission. The 
State Department at Washington is to place 
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Map to illustrate the Alaskan Boundary Decision 


this work in the hands of the Coast Survey, 
experts named by both the United States 
and Great Britain being employed. It is 
expected that about a year will be required 
to complete the task of delineation. The 
boundary is to be fixed for all time by the 
erection of iron monuments placed at dis- 
tances varying from one to five miles according 
to the nature of the ground. A more de- 
tailed account of the Alaskan Boundary De- 
cision and the incidents leading up to it are 
published elsewhere in this magazine. 
The first official document of 
THE PAPACY Pius X, published at Rome on 
September 8, just a month after 
his coronation as successor of Leo XIII, 
was a letter addressed to Cardinals Vanu- 
telli, Rampolla, Ferrata. and Vives y Tuto, 
confirming their appointment by Leo as a 
commission to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. Various minor acts had already 
indicated that the new pontiff is of a char- 
acter to warrant expectations that he will be 
conservative respecting the religious features 
of his great charge while emphatically liberal] 
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respecting those which partake rather of a 
political nature. The first encyclical of Pius, 
issued early in‘ October, presents as his motto: 
‘Bring all things in subjection to Christ.’ 
The entire address is one against recognized 
evil and rationalistic tendencies of the times 
and expressive of a determination to labor 
“to bring men back to God.” 

At the Papal election the issue underlying 
the candidature of Cardinal Rampolla, the 
late Leo’s Secretary of State, was whether 
France should continue to exercise a pro- 
tectorate over the Catholic missions in Turkey 
or be supplanted by Germany. Rampolla 
failed of election. Moreover he has failed to 
be reappointed Secretary of State, though 
strongly urged for reappointment by those 
interested. The new secretary is Monsignor 
Merry del Val, a Spaniard by nationality, 
but born and largely educated in England. 
He is described as a handsome, stately man 
and an exceedingly brilliant orator. He will 
be made a cardinal. 

It is stated that the new Pope takes much 
interest in American affairs and there has been 
an unconfirmed report that Cardinal Gibbons 


will not long remain the only American Car- 


dinal of the Catholic Church. 

According to rumors from Rome, the 
financial status of the Papal See is quite 
obscure. Heavy shrinkages are said to have 
occurred during the latter years of Leo’s 
pontificate. 

The constituency of the Church appears 
to have practically weakened in recent times. 
It is impossible to get at the real facts of the 
situation at present, but from Austria, the 
stronghold of the Catholic Church, there come 
persistent reports of a decided Protestant ad- 
vance, and the passage of thousands of con- 
verts from allegiance to the Pope to the more 
democratic rule of the Lutheran churches. 


The expeditions at present afloat 

ExPLonanten and organizing for discoveries 
in the North Pole regions are 

(1) that of the Russian Baron E. Toll, who 
left the island of Kotelnoi, in the New Siberian 
group, over a year ago and has not since been 
heard from; (2) the new Ziegler expedition, 
commanded by Captain John Haven, which 
left New York last spring, reached Tromsoe 
near the end of July, and upon attempting 
to make Franz Josef Land met with obstacles 
which have deferred further attempt till 
next spring; ‘3) an expedition projected 
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by Captain Drake of London, who, according 
to the Daily Express of that city, will sail in 
December for Vladivostok and Point Barrow 
in Alaska, whence he will later make a ‘‘dash 
for the Pole’; and (4) Lieutenant Peary’s new 
venture, which was announced in the early part 


of September. He has been granted leave of 
absence from his duties in the United States 
Navy for a period of three years. The Peary 
Arctic Club, which so generously supported 
the explorer’s labors in 1898-1902, provides 
the funds for the new expedition. 


In his letter to the Secretary of the Navy asking 
for three years’ leave of absence, Lieutenant Peary 
stated that he proposed going north inaship that will 
be ‘tan exponent of American skill and mechanical 
ability,” that he should sail about the first of next 
July, establish his permanent base at Cape Sabine, 
push on to winter quarters on the northern shores of 
Grant Land, and make his attempt to reach the 
Pole in the ensuing February. He thinks the 
expedition will be gone about two years. The 
plan adopted is the result of some twelve years of 
almost continuous experience in those frigid lati- 
tudes. Its advantages are stated as a fixed land 
base one hundred miles nearer the Pole than on 
any other route, a more rigid ice-pack extending 
Poleward than is to be found on the opposite side 
of the Pole, a wider land base upon which to retreat, 
and a well-beaten line of communication and retreat 
from winter quarters to comparatively low lati- 
tudes, which is practicable at any season of the 
year. Mr. Peary thinks that the attainment of 
the Pole by any other than an American would be 
a reproach to American enterprise. He says: 
“‘The sense of all the foremost geographers, practi- 
cal and theoretical, now converges upon the Smith 
Sound or ‘American route,’ along which I have 
been working for years past. Other routes have 
been eliminated. if we delay in pre-empting this 
route some one else will step in and win the prize.” 
“The North Pole is the last geographical prize 
the earth has to offer. Its attainment will be ac- 
cepted as the sign of man’s final physical conquest 
of the globe, and it will always stand as one of the 
great milestones in the world’s history.” 

In his reply granting Lieutenant Peary’s request 
for leave of absence, the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy said: “The attainment of the Pole should 
be your main object. Nothing short of this will 
suffice.... Our national pride is involved in 
the undertaking and this department expects 
that you will accomplish your purpose and bring 
further distinction to a service of illustrious 
traditions.” 

The Norwegian Amundsen is supposed to 
be among the islands of British North America, 
in search of the magnetic pole. 

The expeditions at work toward the South 
Pole are (1) the British sent out by the Royal 
Geographical Society and the Royal Society, in 
the Discovery, commanded by Captain Scott; 
(2) the Swedish, under Dr. Nordenskjold; (3) 
the Scottish, under Dr. W. S. Bruce; and (4) 
the French, under Dr. Jean Charcot. 
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The return of the German expedition in the 
Gauss, under Professor Drygalski, was_ briefly 
chronicled in the July and August numbers of 
this magazine. The official report of the expe- 
dition was published in Berlin early om It 
gives details of the movements of the Gauss be- 
tween the end of January, 1902, and June 9g, 1903, 
when the ship reached South Africa on her return 
from the south. A number of newly discovered 

oints were christened, one being Pesadowsky 

ay, where the Gauss lay ice-bound during the 
winter. An ice-free volcanic peak 1200 feet high 
which was discovered, was named the Gaussberg. 
The results of the expedition are, on the whole, 
disappointing. The extreme point reached by it 
was previously exceeded by Ross, Borchgrevink, 
Scott and Shakleton, the two latter reaching 82° 17’. 
Some new and valuable scientific material, however, 
was secured. This will be published with the 
sanction and under the supervision of the German 
Government. 

The story of the experiences and achievements 
of the Discovery, as brought to the knowledge 
of the world last March by the relief ship Morning, 
was quoted in these columns last July. It was 
subsequently stated that while the scientific ac- 


uisitions had been considerable the main work of 
the Discovery had been the location of four or five 
hundred miles of new coast line. In reaching 
latitude 82° 17’ the explorers surpassed previous 
Antarctic records. The knowledge that the Dis- 
covery was frozen in at the foot of Mount Erebus 
led to the sending of a second relief ship, the Terra 
Nova, which sailed from Dundee, Scotland, on the 
21st of August. She was fitted out by the British 
Government, acting independently of the organi- 
zations which sent out the Discovery. 

The Nordenskjold expedition left Gothenburg, 
Sweden, October 16, 1901, on the Antarctic. 
When last heard from the vessel was imprisoned 
in ice. On August 17 of this year a relief ship, 
the Frithjof, sailed from Stockholm under Com- 
mand of Captain Glyden, arriving at Buenos Ayres 
on October 30. It was sent by the Swedish Par- 
| 0 gn and is not expected back ,before next 

ril. 

The French expedition sailed in August. Dr. 
Charcot was to proceed to Buenos Ayres and 
Punta Arenas, and from the last place to enter 
the Antarctic regions. He sails in the Francais 
and has with him a number of eminent French 
scientists. 


Affairs in America 


THE UNITED STATESOn the eve of the assembling of 
AND ITS Congress in special session to 
DEPENDENCIES 4-+ upon the treaty with Cuba, 
President -Roosevelt was said in Washington 
dispatches to be facing grave disagreement 
in his Cabinet in consequence of the report 
of Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bris- 
tow on the postal scandals that have been for 
some time before the public mind. Respect- 
ing the investigation into these scandals, the 
President has not swerved from the position 
which he took last spring when he wrote to 
Postmaster-General Payne: ‘‘If there is the 
slightest rottenness, put the knife in up to the 
hilt.”” But he soon found that the course 
of the investigation involved many a slump, 
jolt and obstacle. It has not been possible 
for the public to see truth and justice clearly 
in the masses of reports, statements and 
counter-statements, which have filled many 
columns of the daily papers; but in the char- 
acter and firmness of the President people 
have generally felt that there was sufficient 
guaranty of a righteous outcome. On October 
5 was published a list of nearly thirty names 
of men indicted, the first phase of the investi- 
gation having come to an end. Whatever 
the other outcomes of the case, it seems evi- 
dent that numerous reforms will be effected 
in the method of doing Government business. 
The extraordinary session of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress was_conwened Monday, No- 


vember ro. Mr. Joseph G. Cannon, the new 
Speaker of the House, lost no time in getting 
the House to business. Hundreds of bills on 
many topics were put in forconsideration. The 
following day President Roosevelt sent his 
message to both Houses. It dealt chiefly with 
Cuba, and the President urged the advantage 
and duty of reciprocity with that republic. 

The Treasury statement issued at the close 
of business on October 31 showed that the 
receipts and expenditures of the Government 
for the first four months of ‘the present fiscal 
year are practically the same, the surplus being 
small. 

One year ago the surplus for the same months 
was $13,500,000, to which $5,000,000 of an- 
ticipated interest should properly be added, making 
a total of almost exactly one-third of that for 
the entire fiscal year, which finally stood at $54,- 
000,000. There has been no similar anticipation 
of interest in the four months of this fiscal year, 
and there is practically no surplus. The total 
receipts for the fiscal year have been about $190,- 
397,285, and the expenditures $189,811,697, leaving 
a surplus of about $585,000. An analysis of the 
statement shows that the practical wiping out of 
the surplus is due, not only to a decrease of the 
receipts, but also to an increase of expenditures. 
The customs receipts fell off about $8,000,000, 
while the expenditures of several departments in- 
creased slightly. In addition to those natural 
increases, $5,000,000 was paid out in aid of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. : 

Postmaster-General Payne, in his estimates for 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1905, calls for an aggregate of $168,085,770 for the 
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stal service and $1,511,050 for the Post Office 

epartment proper at Washington. The deficit 
for the year ending June 30, 1905, is estimated at 
$8,613,709. The appropriation for the year endin 
June 30, 1904, was $153,511,550 and the estimate 
revenues for that year $146,304,643. The esti- 
mated revenue for 1905 is $159,472,061. 

The estimates for the War Department for the 
year ending June 30, 1905, show a net increase over 
the estimates of the current year of about $130,000, 
this including about $16,000,000 for river and harbor 
improvements for which no estimates were sub- 
mitted last year. The estimate for the military 
establishment, which includes the pay equipment 
and supplies for the army, is about $78,000,000, 
$200,000 less than last year. The estimates for 
public work of a military character, which include 
arsenals, forts, barracks, buildings and grounds, 
aggregate $24,000,000, which is about $16,000,000 
less than last year. 


Elections were held 
Tuesday, November 3. 


Full State tickets were voted for in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Iowa and Mississippi. In New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Nebraska and Colorado a justice of the upper 
courts, regents of the State University or minor 
State officers were chosen. Municipal officials were 
selected in New York City, San Francisco and Salt 
Lake City. The Prohibitionists had a ticket in all 
the States except Colorado, the Socialists in all 
except Nebraska and Colorado, the Populists in 
Iowa and Colorado, and the Socialist Labor party 
in New York, Massachusetts and Ohio. Fusion 
was effected in Nebraska only, though the Re- 
publicans of New York endorsed the Democratic 
nominee for Judge of the Court of Appeals. 

The elections generally brought few surprises 
and the Tribune of New York thinks that, on the 
whole, the end of the campaign may justly be said 
to have left both parties with the same prospects 
with which they entered it. 

In New York City, the Fusion forces suffered a 
heavy defeat, the entire Democratic ticket being 
elected. George B. McClellan was chosen Mayor, 
running something upwards of sixty thousand 
votes ahead of Mayor Low, while Devery got only 
about two thousand votes. McClellan carried 
every borough except Richmond. Tammany Hall 
will have-a large majority in the Board of Alder- 


men. 

National commerce inspires hope for the 
future. The current foreign trade is in a 
good condition and the outlook is said to be 
good for material improvement when grain 
and cotton fairly start in the movement 
generally expected this year. 


The recent completion of a new treaty of com- 
merce between the United States and China lends 
interest to figures issued by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor through its Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, which show a very rapid growth in the ex- 
ports from the United States to China, and also a 
rapid growth in the percentage which merchandise 
from the United States formed of the goods im- 
ported into that country. The following table 
showing the value of imports is inserted: 


in eleven States on 
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Total imports of China and exports from the United States to China 
1880-1902 (merchandise only). 








Exports from 
United States 


Total imports 
to China.* 


YEAR. 
into China. 





Dollars. Dollars. 


NT aha grentiaa-d. cea Sree hace 108,076,000 1,101,383 
I ie orb ip ers ahg nie pie ese 6 111,838,000 6,396,500 
DE Said cies ieneaadee 161,789,000 2,046,209 
| Re Rae 134,610,000 3,603,840 
NL wiiserk a-oete 155,770,000 15,259,167 
Sn er eee 190,763,000 | 10,405,834 
EG ard aed Ga hens Wha aicd 198,679,260 | 24,722,906 
its tn eee eineneds ao anon themes aaah 18,603,360 





The importations of coal into the United States 
during the first nine months of the present calendar 
year amounted to 2,687.081 tons against 1,546,112 
tons in the corresponding months of the preceding 
year, an increase of 1,140,969 tons. The foreign 
commerce in coal, whether of imports or exports, is 
extremely small compared with the domestic pro- 
duction, in which the United States now exceeds 
any other country of the world. The following table 
shows the number of tons of coal produced here at 
decennial years, and in 1901 and 1902: 


Calendar 


Year. Tons. 

NG OS es ha orrcc ct ski a eiGa ue aisle aereeee 3,358,800 
ne er Ae a arte a Nae aR eeee 8,513,123 
i058 ars he OSTA IR CROSS CARESS wes 32,863,000 
EES oo-ca Gt WS 65a <a aw een eNe Thawee 63,822,830 
ae NS a a Vat ch cea na SG OO TSS 
tes ova vole saig nana seca tar'o oooh aaNet alacncoekeMeecaaa” | Mn 
SN sia 5 ga rasosvirdecgcbreoi-ee sre are ea wanes nolo sew re 
eee eT er eT ee 


In the domestic commerce of the country the 
month of September was characterized, as a rule, by 
rapidly enlarging movements of staple commodi- 
ties, such as live stock and grain, to primary centers, 
and by the accumulation of supplies of raw ma- 
terials, such as lumber, coal, and other elements 
of industry, in manufacturing centers. Increasing 
shipments of produce to the seaboard and the west- 
ward movement of merchandise, together with de- 
cline in the volume of traffic on lakes, rivers, and 
canals, were also seasonal features of the home 
trade. 

Somewhat alarming outlooks for organized 
labor were expressed by labor leaders in 
October. Indications of retrenchment have 
been widely reported, which are attributed 
to the abnormal increases that have been 
exacted by unskilled workmen. 

In almost all the organized industries the skilled 
men have been demanding that the unskilled be 
given a new and uniform wage scale. Railroads 
have been laying off men, mine operators have been 
curtailing -~o" and factories have been reduc- 
ing forces. In the building trades the number of 
idle men has largely increased, contractors finding 
it almost impossible to do business under the wage 
scales adopted last spring. 

The peonage question in the South con- 
tinues to absorb much attention. It was 
reported from Shreveport, Louisiana, at the 
end of October that the Federal Grand Jury 
had begun an exhaustive investigation into 


*Year ending June 30. 
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alleged cases of peonage in different parts 
of Northern Louisiana. Orders for this in- 
vestigation came directly from Washington, 
and it is said that the results will be used in 
the event of a concerted movement to repeal 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
to the Federal Constitution. 
The following items are given in brief: 


According to the summary of the work of the 
Indian Bureau presented at the session of the 
Mohonk Indian Conference, on October 22, the 
number of Indian pupils now enrolled in the Govern- 
ment schools is 28,411. The Conference is in favor 
of abolishing the reservations and allowing the 
Indians the same liberty as white men have. 

According to the estimates of the Director of the 
Mint, the figures for the product of gold and silver 
in the United States during 1902 show an increase 
of 1,572,914 ounces in gold, and a decrease of 
8,042,934 ounces in silver. During the year Africa 
increased her gold production from 439,704 ounces 
to 1,887,773 ounces, and Australasia increased its 
gold production to $81,578,000, which is over 
$1,500,000 in excess of the production of the United 
States, which again takes second place. 

The Jewish petition respecting the massacre at 
Kishineff in Russia, having fifty thousand signatures 
by Americans of all creeds, was presented to Secre- 
tary Hay, of the State Department at Washington, 
on the last day of October. While it will not be 
sent to the Czar for reasons heretofore given, it will 
be deposited in the State archives at Washington. 
The document is enclosed in a mahogany casket, 
about two by three feet square. 

The new settlement, known as Zion City, Illinois. 
is a remarkable sociological and religious experiment, 
theocratic and autocratic in character, at the head 
of which is the noted John Alexander Dowie, self- 
styled Elijah III. Mr. Dowie’s attempt to evan- 
gelize New York City during October, in which effort 
he was attended and assisted by some thousands of 
his followers, failed. 

The recent visit to the United States of the Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of London was attended 
by many friendly demonstrations. It is reported 
that a monument to Queen Victoria is to be set up 
in Boston. 

President Roosevelt, upon the recommendation 
of the Attorney-General, has removed Marshal Fred 
A. Field, of the District of Vermont, for dereliction 
of duty in permitting the escape at Providence, 
R. I., of three Chinamen intrusted to him for de- 
portation. 

Massachusetts is apparently fast becoming one of 
the strongholds of Socialism in this country. So- 
cialist mayors have, from time to time, been elected 
in some of the most prosperous cities, and two 
Socialist members are in the House of Representa- 
tives. The first trial of the new Luce caucus, or 

rimary election, law took place in September. 

he voter is obliged to signify which ticket he 
wishes to vote, and he cannot vote in a different 

arty for a period of ninety days from the time he 

rst votes. It is stated that seventy-five lives and 
six vessels constitute Gloucester’s tribute to the 
perilous waters of the North Atlantic during the 
twelve months ended with October. 

General Funston’s report on the Department of 
the Columbia states that the question of maintain- 
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ing all the military posts in Alaska is one ‘‘requir- 
ing more knowledge of the policy and intentions of 
the Government than is vouchsafed a department 
commander before it can be intelligently dealt with.” 
He recommends the abandonmentof Fort Davis near 
Nome. Recent advices via Tacoma represent 
Alaska Indians and Eskimos as reduced to starva- 
tion because of Department ignorance at Washing- 
ton as crystallized in the Alaska game law passed 
in June of last year. 

The death, in a railway accident in Missouri, on. 
October 28, of Mrs. Booth-Tucker of Salvation Army 
fame, has occasioned general expressions of sorrow. 

In the Philippines, according to the report 
of Brigadier-General Allen recently received 
by the War Department, peace conditions 
have never been so real as at the present 
time. Nevertheless, ‘‘it is thought that for 
some time to come the American troops should 
not be further reduced.” 

Addressing the fortieth annual reunion of the 
Vermont Civil War officers, Senator Redfield 
Proctor, on October 10, said: “‘The government 
of a people or country by another people or country 
not contiguous is at the best experimental and tem- 
porary. Such a condition may last a long time, but 
it cannot be permanent. ith training and de- 
velopment, it is the God-given human nature of all 
people to wish to govern themselves, and not owe 
allegiance across the sea. We shall make some 
mistakes. for we are human, but I believe we shall 
so carry ourselves that the world will be better for 
our having assumed these colonial responsibilities.’ 

Porto Rico is a cake half baked. The 
insular officials, backed by the American 
colony and by natives loyal to Americaniza- 
tion, have at last been forced to take anarchy 
by the throat, and the choking process was 
recently reported to be vigorously proceeding. 
Outbreaks have been stimulated by labor 
agitators. The opening of the new line of 
the American railway from Aguadilla to 
Ponce, on October 10, was an important event. 

There is now practically an all-rail connection be- 
tween San Juan and Ponce. The extension, which 
cost $1,000,000, will have a great bearing on future 


trade. 

An important legal opinion has been expressed 
by the Post Office Department at Washington, de- 
claring that the island has the position of a territory 
and that its Government is not entitled to frank its 


mail. 
The race feeling runs high in Hawaii. The 
Hawaiian language is spoken at all the Home 
Rule gatherings. The federal grand jury 
has been investigating a legislative scandal 
in connection with the house vouchers for 
the expense of the session. On October 31 
it was announced at Washington that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had appointed George R. 
Carter, Secretary of Hawaii, to succeed 
Governor Dole, who has been made District 
Judge in succession to the late Judge Estee. 








While Canadians generally have 
been very much dissatisfied with 
the decision of the Alaskan 
Boundary Tribunal, and some expressions 
have been denunciative and resentful, such 
utterances as the following, the first from the 
Toronto Globe and the second from the Mail 
and Empire of the same city, may be quoted 
as indicating the attitude of representative 
organs and people: 

1. So far as this country is concerned, there will 
be no harking back. It went into the adjudica- 
tion in good faith; it fought out its contentions 
with ability and moderation; it will accept the 
result with frankness and dignity. 

2. That the sacrifice of Canadian interests was 
deliberately determined upon, or that the decision 
is not governed by reason, it is impossible to be- 
lieve. Canada, needless to say is disappointed 
with the award as at present understood. But in 
the belief that it was made in good faith, though 
the principle which dictated it is only a matter for 
conjecture, we can turn to our other business satis- 
fied that one difficult question is out of the way. 


Nevertheless, the decision has aroused a 
frank discussion of the relations of the Do- 
minion to the mother country. 


The Halifax Chronicle, for instance, the leading 
Liberal paper in the Maritime provinces, declared 
on October 28, that the existing relations between 
Canada and Great Britain cannot stand much 
onger. It affirmed that ‘‘there are now only two 
courses open for Canada—complete legislative in- 
dependence within the Empire, acknowledging the 
sovereignty of the King of England alone, or the 
status of an independent nation.” The latter step 
was said to have much to commend it, because it 
would free Canada from the danger of being ever 
embroiled with the United States on account of its 
European connection. and at the same time would 
secure for the Dominion the benefit of the protection 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 

A French paper, Le Combat, of Montreal, printed 
an editoria! on November 2, advocating annexa- 
tion to the United States, contending that inde- 
pendence is impossible in view of all considera- 
tions. . 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier having proposed petition 
to the British Parliament for treaty-making 
powers for the Dominion of Canada, the 
proposal has been interpreted by some of his 
critics as calculated to cast doubt on his loyalty 
to the British Crown. 

The St. James’s Gazette of London argues that 
‘‘the demand is somewhat unwarrantable and im- 
possible, so long as Canada is dependent for exter- 
nal defense upon the mother country.” 

An expression by Professor Goldwin Smith is 
particularly interesting. He says: ‘ Only a nation 
can have treaty-making power. Canada, while she 


CANADA 


remains a dependency, may be permitted as she has 
been in the past, to some extent to negotiate for 
herself, but she can make no binding treaty. Canada 
cannot at once be a nation and a dependency. She 
must decide to be one or the other. 


At present she 
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is a dependency, with the disabilities as well as the 
immunities of the claim to imperial protection 
which attach to that character Moreover, a 
foreign nation would not accept Canada’s signa- 
ture. 

Nevertheless, so great a _ constitutional 
lawyer as Mr. Edward Blake, when he was 
leader of the Liberal party in Canada, claimed 
that the Dominion should have the right 
to negotiate directly and make treaties with 
foreign countries, in particular with the 
United States, pointing out, as says the 
Montreal Witness, that British diplomatists 
had failed lamentably in every instance of their 
dealings with the statesmen of the republic 
where the interests of Canada were con- 
cerned. 

The Dominion Parliament was prorogued 
on October 21, at the conclusion of the longest 
session on record, it having begun on the 
12th of March. A general election is soon 
to occur. In the ordinary course of things, 
the present House of Commons could hold 
two more sessions, having been elected in 
1900 for the usual term of five years, but the 
Redistribution act, passed during the recent 
session, in the light of the spirit of the con- 
stitution requires that the composition of the 
House be in accordance with the provisions 
of the act. 

The Redistribution act, the General Railway act, 
and the Transcontinental Railway act have been 
the three chiefly important measures of the long 
session, and it appears that on the merits of the last- 
named measure the results of the coming elections 
must turn. Though Mr. Blair, Ex-Minister of 
Railways, retired from the Cabinet because of 
differences with Premier Laurier touching this 
measure, it is stated that he will not oppose his late 
leader in the elections. 

The bill for a new Transcontinental Railway 
having at length passed the House of Com- 
mons, it was also adopted in the Senate on 
October 20. It will become a law on receiv- 
ing the royal assent. As we have before 
seen, it provides for a new road from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific through the agricultural 
districts of Northern Canada. It will parallel 
the Canadian Pacific for some distance, but 
will be so far.north of that line that practi- 
cally new territory will be opened. 

As touching the much discussed subject of 
railway subsidies in Canada it is interesting to 
record that, during the late session of Parliament, 
there have been seventy-four separate railway votes 
and four in addition for bridges. The total of the 
new roads to be subsidized is 2,832 miles; the re- 
votes cover 1,239 miles, or a grand total of 4,0714 
miles. At the minimum figure of $3,200 per mile, 
this ———— an addition to the debt of $13,027,000. 

At the twenty-second annual meeting of the share- 
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holders of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
it was shown that the result of the year’s operations 
was “particularly gratifying.’ The directors had 
felt justified in distributing for the second half of 
the fiscal year an additional one-half per cent. 
Since the publication of the report, a further 
amount of one million dollars has been deposited 
with the Dominion Government toward the re- 


demption of the 34 per cent. land grant bonds. 
It is stated that extensive railway construction is 
planned in Nova Scotia during the next few years. 


A writer in the Fortnightly Review says 
that the immediate and obvious effect of a pref- 
erence on colonial wheat by Great Britain 
would be a boon in Manitoba and the Canadian 
West, the dimension of which, under present 
conditions, it would be impossible to forecast. 
In the Canadian Magazine, Premier Ross 
of Ontario argues strongly for the Chamber- 
lain idea. It appears true that the idea is 
well received generally in the Dominion, 
but it would be too much to infer that Canada 
is disposed to do more than to receive any 
favors that the motherland may decide to 
confer. 

She would not compromise her fiscal independence 
for a British preference or maintain any sort of 
armament at imperial disposal in exchange for it, 
or surrender in any way an iota of political auton- 
omy to obtain the commercial boon. It will be 
time enough for Canada to object to Mr Chamber- 
lain’s proposals, says the Montreal Witness, ‘‘when 
he comes to her and asks for something in return.” 

Since the Doukhobors migrated from Russia 
to Canada they have furnished much interesting 
matter for the newspapers. 

Six of them. according to a Winnipeg dispatch, 
have been held over to the next sittings of the 
Supreme Court for setting fire to wheat. They 
claim that it belonged to them, it having been sown 
‘without animal labor, and therefore in accordance 
with the new life.’”’ A riot in the colony north of 
Swan Lake, resulting from opposition to the pres- 
ence of a Methodist preacher in the settlement, has 
resulted in the death of three persons. The com- 
munity divided over hearing the missionary and 
fought among themselves. 

It appears that baseball is a popular game among 
Doukhobors, many girls being as skilful at the bat 
as the boys. 

The official figures show that during the 
first nine months of this year the number of 
immigrants into Canada was 108,084, being 
39,182 more than the total for the same period 
last year. 

A growing trade is reported between Canada 
and the West Indies. The surtax against 
Germany is giving West India sugar a fine 
chance. The importers of German goods 
into the Dominion are claiming that the 
Situation is hard on the poor consumer. 

An increasing number of Chinese are being 
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naturalized at Montreal in order to have the 


right to vote. 


Lord Strathcona, Cauadian High Com- 


missioner, has accepted nomination to the 
Chancellorship of Aberdeen. University. 


President Diaz may not exactly 
say, “I am the State,” but 
the absence of the elaborate or- 
ganization and strenuous conflicts of political 
parties in Mexico is due to the “‘overwhelm- 
ingly dominant position’’ which he confessedly 
occupies in public affairs. One can easily 
understand the extreme excitement that 
would be occasioned in Mexico by such a 
report as gained currency on the 27th of October, 
when it was said that there had been an 
attempt upon the life of President Diaz while 
he was a guest of the local government at 
Guanajuato. The President, however, himself 
denied on the following day that the report 
was true, affirming that the man who had 
fired revolver shots (it was supposed at the 
carriage in which the President was riding) 
was in a state of intoxication and took a sen- 
sational way of celebrating. For the moment, 
doubtless, the situation appeared to be one 
of peril, and in it the President conducted him- 
self with perfect coolness and was vociferously 
cheered by the crowd. 

Immigrants are coming into Yucatan from 
Porto Rico, lured by the prospect of better 
chances to obtain a livelihood than are found 
in the latter place. 

It is stated that no less than five thousand people 
are thus migrating, and soon to migrate, over seas. 
The company which hires the laborers owns twelve 
hundred square miles of Yucatan coast lands and 
proposes to establish a seaport. The immigrants 
will be permitted, if they wish, to devote themselves 
to any agricultural work, but those who raise corn 
will find buyers in the company, receiving market 
prices. In various other ways the a. will 
assist the new comers to “make life worth living. 
The scheme is in accordance with the purpose of the 
Mexican Government and people to enlarge national 
prosperity and growth. 

The old volcano Popocatapet] is announced 
as on sale for the sum of five million 
dollars. The financiers have their eyes on 
the enormous deposits of sulphur in the 
crater, which is over fifteen feet in diameter 
and has a maximum depth of thirteen hundred 
feet. 


It is expected that the world will yet look to 
Popocatapetl for a large portion of its =< 
sulphur, instead of to Mount Etna, in Sicily, from 
which nearly all the sulphur now on the market 
comes. 


MEXICO 
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The principal points of interest 
THE WEST INDIES in Cuban affairs of recent date 

are the prosperity of the island; 
the prospects of reciprocity with the United 
States; the loan of thirty-five million dollars 
that is being sought for, with which to pay 
the sums due the Cuban veterans; the threat- 
ened revolt against taxation; and the ac- 
quiescence of the Government in the coaling 
station treaty with the United States. 

The regular session of the Cuban Congress 
opened at Havana on the afternoon of No- 
vember 2. In his message, President Palma 
reported the balance in the treasury at the 
1st of November as $3,843,000, and the 
surplus accumulated in the last seven months 
as $1,205,000. 

Alluding to the new internal revenue taxes, he 
expressed the hope that they would be paid without 
incurring the penalties of the law. He believed 
the receipts derived from these new taxes would be 
sufficient to pay the interest on the army loan of 
$35,000,000. He assured Congress of his zeal in 
carrying out the payment of the revolutionary 
army and denied all assertions to the contrary 
made by persons of “turbulent spirits.” He 
promised a special message with reference to the 
negotiations of the loan commissioners that went 
to New York, who, he said were assured that the 
loan could be secured in the United States. The 


present school population of Cuba is upward of a 


quarter of a million. There are 3,500 established 
schools, and the average daily attendance is 150,000. 
Dun’s Review for November is an inter- 
national number, and more than half of it 
is devoted to Cuba. It is confirmatory of the 
hopeful reports that have circulated freely 
during the past year concerning the affairs 
and prospects of the’ island. Likewise in 
anticipation of the coming consideration in 
the United States Congress of the commercial 
treaty with Cuba, Secretary Cortelyou has 
caused a comprehensive monograph to be 
compiled dealing with every phase of the 
island’s commerce and the laws affecting it. 
It appears that the United States trade with Cuba 
has nearly regained its ante-bellum proportions, but 
that there has been a somewhat disquieting de- 
crease in gone to Cuba in the last year. The 
comparison between what Cuba has been and is 
doing in agricultural lines and what she is capable of 
doing, as presented in this work, is striking and 
full of suggestion. The same is true as to the state- 
ments regarding the manufacturing industries and 
| wa of Cuba, and her abundant mineral and 
orestal wealth, as yet hardly begun to be exploited. 
Under the coaling station agreement, the United 
States obtained possession of sites at Guantanamo, 
near Santiago, and Bahia Honda, not a great dis- 
tance from Havana. 
The last remnant of United States soldiery re- 
maining in Cuba left the islandin mid-October. 
The revolution which has broken out in the 
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northern part of the republic of Santo Do- 
mingo, and which before the end of October 
had witnessed the establishment of a pro- 
visional government at Puerto Plata under 
the presidency of General Morales, appears 
to have been caused by the numerous custom 
house frauds and the prevarications of the 
Ministers of War and Finance. The govern- 
ment of President Wos y Gil seems at this 
writing to be lost. 


Wos y Gil headed the revolution which last spring 
overthrew the Vasquez régime Gil was elected 
President in June, and in July the Dominican 
Congress ratified his election. Deamon President 
Jiminez was ousted in May, 1902, by the revolu- 
tionary forces commanded by Vasquez, at that time 
the vice-president of the republic. 


That Colombia is neither dead 
IN SOUTH AMERICAnor asleep is patent enough to 

all who read and all who listen; 
but that she is neither well nor happy is 
equally patent. There is a sad need of money 
for the household expenses, and division of 
sentiment over the Panama Canal question 
produces loud and somewhat violent alter- 
cation in the domestic sick-room. 


A Boston merchant who has been in South 
America for several years says that the whole 
country is in a woefully elementary state, and that 
from the point of view of a citizen of the United 
States there is no guaranty of social order and no 
sustained expression of organic government. He 
affirms that it is told all over the country, among 
Government circles at Bogota, as well as in business 
resorts, that but a very small portion of the recent 
English loan reached the pull coffers. There is 
no transportation as you go ashore along the 
Magdalena River, the main artery of commerce of 
the country. There are but two railroads, each 
about thirty miles long, and their obstructed prog- 
ress, under the blight of Colombian administration 
influences, pictures sufficiently well the aceon as 
it is. There is one train daily each way, from 
Puerto Berrio, the chief port of the Magdalena, to 
the island town of Coracolli. The citizen of the 
United States has no special favors in Colombia. 
He is bracketed with a suspicion that has sprung 
up lately in regard to the policy of the Washington 
Government upon Colombian affairs. It is de- 
clared that the dominant classes dislike their coun- 
try and do not hide their desire to leave it. Many 
of them have been educated abroad, numbers in the 
colleges and universities of the United States. 
Governmental conditions have disheartened many 
who have large landed interests and investments. 
They do not disguise the fact that they are awaiting 
the favorable moment to realize upon their holdings, 
when they will leave Colombia for good. 

In a Colombian population of about 4,000,000 it 
would be stating the matter conservatively to say 
that a scant five per cent. of the people are able to 
read and write. This estimate does not include the 
foreign business element. 
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The rebellion for some time threatening in 
Panama broke out in the city of Panama ina dec- 
laration of the independence of the isthmus on 
the morning of November 3. Two Colombian 
generals, Tovar and Amaya, are said to have been 
seized and thrown into prison in the name of the 
Republic of Panama. A battalion of Colombian 
troops is reported as in favor of the movement. 
The leaders in the movement are said to be Dr. 
Manuel Amador, Jose Arango, Frederico Boyd 
and others. On the 4th some marines and 
a quantity of ammunition were landed from 
the United States gunboat Nashville at Colon 
for the protection of American citizens. 

On November 13 President Roosevelt re- 
ceived M. Bufiau-Varilla as the Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 


of the Republic of Panama. This official re- 
ception constituted a full and final recognition 
of the new republic by the United States. It 
is thought that other governments will soon 
follow suit. Colombia is greatly incensed, both 
by the secession of Panama and by the stand 
which the United States has taken in the 
matter. Acting President Jorge Holguin has 
declared that the Republic will exhaust all its 
means to recapture Panama, and General 
Rafael Reyes has been appointed generalissimo 
of the Colombian army and hopes to force the 
Uuited States to comply with the treaty of 
1846 maintaining the sovereignty of Colombia 
on the isthmus. There is much divergence of 
popular and newspaper opinion concerning the 
action taken by the United States. - 


Affairs in Europe 


The discussion of Free Trade 
GREAT pRITAIN vs. Protection which Mr. Cham- 

berlain has precipitated in Eng- 
land is easily the leading topic in British 
affairs nowadays and the country is having 
what is with reason styled ‘“‘a tremendous 
shaking up.” Following Premier Balfour’s 
Sheffield speech noted last month, the Duke 
of Devonshire, a veteran Liberal-Unionist, 
resigned the office of Lord President of the 
Council because of his inability to agree 
with the views expressed in that speech. 
This added yet another to the list of im- 
portant secessions from the Cabinet. In his 
letter of resignation, the Duke said: ‘“‘I had 
hoped to have found in your speech a definite 
statement of adherence to the principles 
of free trade as the ordinary basis of our 
fiscal and commercial system and an equally 
definite repudiation of the principle of pro- 
tection in the interest of our national in- 
dustries.’”” To this letter Mr. Balfour made 
an ‘‘almost violently reproachful’’ reply. 
The course of Messrs. Balfour, Chamberlain 
and others, together with various events in 
the country,warranted the declaration early 
in October that the Unionist party as a 
whole had become committed to protection 
though its leaders were accused of ‘“‘lacking 
the courage to call a spade a spade.’’ In the 
reconstructed Cabinet the appointments were 
mere transfers or promotions with one ex- 
ception, that of the Hon. Alfred Lyttleton, 
who has succeeded Mr. Chamberlain as 
Secretary for the Colonies. Mr. J. Austen 
Chamberlain leaves the Post Office and suc- 


ceeds Mr. Ritchie as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; Mr. Brodrick leaves the War Office 
and succeeds Lord George Hamilton as 
Secretary for India; Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster 
is the new Secretary for War; Mr. Andrew 
Graham Murray succeeds Lord Balfour df 
Burleigh as Secretary for Scotland; Lord 
Stanley succeeds Mr. J. Austen Chamber- 
lain as Postmaster-General; and the Marquis 
of Salisbury, son of the late Prime Minister, 
succeeds the Duke of Devonshire. The re- 
constructed Cabinet has been generally criti- 
cised as a ‘‘makeshift,’’ in the forming of 
which Mr. Balfour has ‘‘missed his oppor- 
tunity to rehabilitate the character of his 
Government” and retain its prestige and 
authority. 

Mr. Chamberlain opened his campaign 
for British protection by a great speech in 
Glasgow on the evening of October 6. The 
following brief summary is taken from the 
London Times: 

Our trade, he said, has been practically stagnant 
for thirty years and its character has changed. We 
are exporting less manufactured goods, and im- 
porting more We should ask the Colonies to let us 
supply them with the products of industries not 
yet created there. The Colonies, for a moderate 
preference, would give us substantial advan- 
tages, and we should capture twenty-six millions 
of foreign trade to our Colonies. That would mean 
subsistence for nearly four millions of our popula- 
tion. He did not propose any tax on raw material, 
but a two shilling duty on foreign corn (not on 
maize); a corresponding tax on foreign flour; a 
five per cent. duty on foreign meat and dairy 
produce, except bacon: a substantial preference to 
colonial wine and fruit, and the remission of three- 
quarters of the duty on tea and haf that on sugar, 
with a corresponding reduction on coffee and cocoa. 
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The loss to the Exchequer would be £2,800,000 per 
annum, but he proposed to get back that and more 
by retaliation or reciprocity. A ten per cent tax 
on foreign manufactures would yield nine millions, 
which might be used for further reduction of the 
food and other taxes 

With this speech the opening of the con- 
test for political supremacy in Great Britain 
may be said to have begun. The London 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
referring to a speech by Lord Rosebery at 
Sheffield on the evening of October 13, says 
that he demonstrated that he is the natural 
champion of the free trade cause, and that 
the protectionist-free trade battle may become 
a duel between Lord Rosebery and Mr. Cham- 
berlain—‘‘these rival imperialists’ —with the 
Duke of Devonshire, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Mr. Ritchie and Lord Goschen among 
the former’s lieutenants and supporters. But 
the Bristol Times, at the end of October, 
announced that it was authorized to state 
that Hicks-Beach would support Mr. Balfour 
in the contest now on. 


For the first time in fifty years Cobdenism suffers 
discredit in England. The next electoral campaign 
is certain to be fought on the issue of free trade 
versus protection. The free traders are furnishin 
many Statistics designed to discredit those furnishe 
by Mr Chamberlain and to disprove the theory that 
England is ‘‘going to the dogs’’ under Cobden prin- 
ciples. The figures of the bankers’ clearing house 
are twice as large as they were thirty years ago. 
British exports have increased by fifty millions, and 
since 1882 British shipping has increased four mill- 
ion tons, compared with what it was in the early 
seventies. There are actually fewer paupers than 
there were in 1860, when the population was several 
millions less. The national income, which comes 
under the purview of the Commissioners of Income 
Tax, has risen by £500,000,000 in forty years, and 
the deposits in Post Office and Trustees’ Savings 
banks have doubled in twenty years, while the in- 
come derived from investments abroad, which, in 
1882 was not quite £32,000,000, in 1902 reached 
more thar £62,000.000. And soon. 

Great Britain’s new Ambassador to the United 
States, in succession to the late Sir Michael Herbert, 
is Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, who has represented 
his country at the Spanish Court during the past 
three years. 

The Mosely Commission which has been visiting 
the United States owes its existence to a British 
manufacturer, Alfred Mosely, M.P., of London It 
is composed of distinguished British educators, and 
its object is to introduce improvements into the 
educational systems of Great Britain. 

Mr. John Morley, formerly Liberal Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, has re-entered politics, takin 
position against the present protectionist policy o 
the Government. 

The historian Lecky died in London on the night 
of October 22. 

A committee of investigation at Colombo, Ceylon, 
has made a report exonerating the late General 
Hector Macdonald of charges against his character. 
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A writer in the National Review takes strong 
position,against the acceptance in Scotland of the 
money gifts of Andrew Carnegie on account of the 
alleged corrupting influences connected with the 
conditions which he attaches to his contributions. 

The largest rainfall in thirty-seven years was re- 
ported in parts of England early in October. 

A dramatic murder of Sagate]l Sagouni, President 
of the Armenian Revolutionary Society in London, 
has been followed,by the assassination of two more 
delegates to the Armenian,,convention, and the 
suicide of the assassin. 


The first important debate in 
the new session of the French 
Deputies, which opened on Oc- 
tober 13, resulted in an unqualified victory 
for Premier Combes and his associates in the 
Government. The Premier antagonizes the 
Monarchists, who are represented at Brussels 
by Prince Victor and at Marienbad by the 
Duke of Orleans; denounces the Clerical 
party, declaring that for fifteen months he 
has fought a decisive battle against its forces; 
and criticises the course of Republicans who 
have gone over to the Opposition. The prin- 
cipal business of the present session relates 
to the budget for 1904, the bill which has 
already passed the Senate reducing the term 
of military service from three to two vears, 
and a bill granting old-age pensions to working- 
men. The Deputies vote of confidence in 
the Government stood 332 to 233. 

The Minister of War, General André, appears to 
have rendered his tenure of office uncertain by his 
opposition to the Socialists, by his defense of 
Dreyfus, and by his criticisms of a popular song 
called the Internationale, which is said to have 
largely supplanted the Marseillaise, and to be 
“more than a hymn—a ‘programme,’ demanding 
justice for the workers and vengeance upon his 
oppressors.” 

t is reported that the Bank of France now has 
at least $500,000,000 in its vaults or at its immediate 
command, and that it is exercising great influence 
in European finance. In the last few months 
Great Britain, Egypt, Italy, and even Germany 
have satisfied their respective needs for gold from 
the Bank of France. The French are said to be 
giving more attention to American investments 
than heretofore. 

At the Universal Peace Congress, in session at 
Rouen early in October, considerable dissension 
was aroused by the suggested introduction of a 
design for an international peace flag which had 
been drawn by the Emperor of Germany at the re- 
quest of the Prince of Monaco. The colors adopted 
by the Congress are red, white, and blue. 

Labor riots were reported in Paris and in North- 
eastern France during October. 

At the beginning of the present century, among 
all countries, civilized and uncivilized, France 
presents ‘“‘the high-water mark” in the con- 
sumption of alcohol. 


FRANCE 
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If England has flourished under 
free trade, Germany has flour- 
ished under protection. Friedrich 
List advocated protection in Germany at 
the time that Cobden and his disciples preached 
the gospel of free trade in England. For a 
half century Germany’s progress under protec- 
tion has been both continuous and rapid. And 
yet Germany is not wedded to protection 
as to a principle; ‘‘protection,” says a writer 
in an English magazine, “is considered 
merely as a policy in Germany which is well 
adapted to the requirements of the present 
time, but which, like every policy, is subject 
to revision and reconsideration in altered 
circumstances.”’ 

Professor Schmoller, the distinguished Berlin Uni- 
versity lecturer,expresses the prevailing German view 
as follows: ** Protection and free trade are for me not 
principles, but remedies for the political and economic 
organism which are —— according to the 
state of the nation. doctor who would say that 
he prescribed on principle to every patient restrin- 
gentia or laxantia would be considered insane. How- 
ever, this is the idea both of the extreme free trader 
and of the extreme protectionist.” 

While there are free traders in Germany, the 
policy of the Empire is emphatically protective and 
the Government is preparing to increase still fur- 
ther its protective duties. 


Germany’s foreign commerce has so enor- 
mously increased since the founding of the Em- 
pire that it has now become one of the three 
chief industrial and commercial countries of 
the world. Her foreign trade, however, has 
been at something of a comparative standstill for 
several years. 


What effect the new tariff and the new com- 
mercial treaties will have remains to be seen. The 
New York Tribune expresses doubt as to German 
trade increasing in the next few years. ‘‘A gen- 
eration ago, under free trade, her industries and 
commerce were too small. Under protection they 
grew with a rush, too rapidly, until the Empire 
began to suffer, as it has been suffering for a few 
years past, from overproduction and overexpansion. 
Now there is a reaction. Growth of industries and 
trade has almost stopped, waiting for the Empire to 
catch up in population and other respects. Ina few 
years the growth will be resumed, but at a more 
moderate rate.” 

Trade is at present increasing with the United 
States. The popularity of American boots and 
shoes in Germany is shown by a Berlin letter to the 
London Commercial Intelligence, a leading trade 
paper of England. It says that ‘‘the importation 
of American boots and shoes into Germany is stead- 
ily on the increase. In 1900 they constituted over 
four per cent. of the entire imports of this class, in 
1902 nearly ten per cent. and during the first half of 
the current year more than fourteen per cent.” 


The German naval estimates do not indicate 
that very strong efforts are being made to 
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complete the Emperor’s programme by 1906 
or 1908. 

It isnow thought that the difficulty of obtaining 
funds will require the sixteen-year course originally 
outlined three years ago. Large sums of money 
are needed to rearm the army. By 1920 the German 
Imperialists hope to have fifty-five battle ships, 
thirty-eight of them up to date, with over three 
thousand officers and about fifty-five thousand 
men. 

The civil marriage of Prince Andrew of 
Greece and Princess Alice of Battenberg was 
celebrated at Darmstadt on the 6th of Oc- 
tober. 

The death of Professor Mommsen, the 
historian, was announced at Berlin on the 


tst of November. 


The determination of the Hun- 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY garians to gain a greater degree 

of independence than they have 
heretofore exercised under the terms of the 
Dual Monarchy suggests an “irrepressible 
conflict.” Within a few days of his resump- 
tion of the Hungarian Premiership, Count 
Hedervary was again outvoted in Parliament 
and resigned. He represented the Emperor 
in the latter’s determination to resist at all 
events the Magyar policy respecting the 
army. In the latter part of October, Em- 


peror Francis Joseph intrusted Count Stephan 
Tisza with the task of forming a new Cabi- 


net. The Count is in thorough agreement 
with the views of the Emperor, but the situ- 
ation required a compromise policy and cer- 
ain demands of the Nationalists have been 
granted. 

The concessions include the transfers of all the 
Hungarian officers to Hungarian regiments, and 
the use of the national tongue in Hungarian mili- 
tary colleges; but it does not concede the use of 
Hungarian in words of command in the army. The 
acceptance of this compromise by the Liberals has 
averted a dangerous crisis. 


An American recently returned 
from Russia says in the Standard 
of Chicago that it is not correct 
to speak of the “‘persecution’’ of the Jews in 
Russia, but that the proper expression is 
“‘the limitation of the rights of the Jews.”’ 
There are living in the Empire nearly a 
hundred minor peoples who do not strictly 
belong to Russia. Some of these peoples 
have had, and some still have, more privileges 
than the Russians themselves—as the Finns 
and Swedes in Finland, and the Germans 
and Letts of the Baltic provinces; but some 
natione—as the Polish, Italians, Armenians 
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and the Mongolian tribes in Asiatic Russia— 
are limited in their rights of citizenship, and 
among them are also the Jews. 


The Jews are not regarded as dangerous as to 
politics so much as hurtful from the standpoint of 
political economy. They are limited as to places 
in which they may live and as to many privileges of 
citizenship, but they are continually transgressing 
the limits prescribed and so becoming in some sense 
criminals under the law. They overreach the 
“‘stupid farmers’? and so provoke such occurrences 
as > aat recently at Kishineff and Gomel. But 
the end of such conduct is declared to be ‘‘always 
that the people who do any injury to the Jews are 
chastised by the Government.” ‘Foreigners ac- 
cuse Russia of step-fatherly management of the 
Jews, but with the same right could we accuse Ger- 
many for similar management of the Polish and 
Alsace-Lorrainers, England of the Irish, and the 
United States of the colored people and the Chinese.” 


Another favorable view of Russia and the 
Russians is expressed in a contribution to 
the Boston Transcript: 


Among other things the writer says that he had 
pitied the Finns of late, in common with the rest of 
the English-speaking world, but ‘“‘when our steamer 
stopped at Helsingfors, the finest of out-of-door con- 


certs of the city band and crowds of apparently 
cheerful people in the beautiful park rather stag- 
gered me, as I had not looked for so much munic- 
ipal affluence in Finland; but as the country has 
no tariff and ten times more money than Russia to 
spend on schools, much was explained.” 


The Russian Minister of the Interior, M. 
de Plehve, has replied in the English Review 
of Reviews to Mr. Stead’s recent protest against 
the present Russian policy in Finland. 


The Minister insists that ‘‘one should distinguish 
between the aim and fundamental principles of the 
Russian Government, which are of a permanent 
nature, and their immediate application, which 
depends upon the exigencies of the situation, and 
is not wholly the work of the Government... . The 
combination of an autocratic power, directing the 
destiny of the Empire, with local self-government, 
is the aim that has directed Government action in 
Finland.” 

On the last day of October a bloody con- 
flict took place at Warsaw between some 
five hundred Jews and a force of Russian 
gendarmerie, during the enlistment of recruits. 


The Zanardelli Cabinet was first 
constituted in February, 1gor. 
Last June the Cabinet resigned 
in consequence of differences with*the Social- 
ists, with whom they had previously been in 
conjunction. Signor Zanardelli headed the 
new Ministry, but in October he again re- 
signed, in consequence of failing health, and 
the entire Cabinet also resigned. It was 
announced on the 24th that the King had 
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asked Signor Giolitti, ex-Minister of the In- 
terior, to construct a new Cabinet. 

The combination originally formed by Zanardelli 
with Giolitti as his principal colleague, was termed 
“‘a Cabinet of desperation.”” He stood for old- 
fashioned Liberalism, for anti-Clericalism, and for 
rigidity of principle, in contrast with -the political 
suppleness of Signor Giolitti. At that time the 
warfare between the Socialists and the reactionary 

arties had “lapsed into hopeless sulkiness,” 

remier Zanardelli accomplished the difficult task 
of reconciliation and has materially advanced Italy 
on the way toward internal reform. Among the 
tasks remaining for his successor are redistribution 
of taxation and relief of the chronic distress in the 
South. It is expected that the new Government will 
not place any strain on the Triple Alliance, yet will 
avail itself of every opportunity to conciliate 
national sentiment. Such a Government will also 
probably find it an easy matter to work harmo- 
niously with the Vatican, under the diplomatic 
régime of Mgr. Merry Del Val. 


The principal feature in Spanish 
affairs is the growth of the 
Republican party, under the lead 
of Sefior Salmeron, involving an unknown 
degree of dangerto the present régime. 
The Republicans have drawn into their 
movement many of the civil, military and 
naval classes, and even Madrid is a citadel 
of the revolutionary propaganda. The Social- 
ists, heretofore bitterly opposed to the Repub- 
licans, are now generally ‘‘hand in glove” 
with them. Government attempts to sup- 
press Republican meetings and newspapers 
have been having the usual result of increasing 
the thing which the Ministry would destroy. 
The ‘‘blood of martyrs’’ is the seed of Repub- 
licanism as well as of the Church. 

The proposed visit of King Alfonso to Rome seems 
to have been abandoned in consequence of un- 
certainties respecting the degree of cordiality with 
which the young monarch might be received at the 
Vatican. 

In the latter part of October, anarchical out- 
breaks at Bilboa were with difficulty suppressed by 
the military. 


SPAIN 


——-—— 


The Norwegian election returns 
in September showed that the 
Conservative - Liberal coalition 
(formed to sustain a policy of moderation 
respecting the special interests of Norway 
in the Scandinavian union) had achieved a 
victory. The Ministry had become weakened 
in consequence of its financial policy and its 
ambiguous attitude on the question of the 
consular negotiations. A new Ministry, formed 
by Professor Hagerup, succeeded the Blehr 
Ministry in October. One of the most strik- 
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ing features of the elections is said to have 
been the development of Socialism in the North. 


Dr. Sigurd Ibsen (son of Henrik Ibsen), Minister 
of State, says that Norway is in danger of becoming 
a European curiosity, owing to its disposition to 
foster national and provincial characteristics and 
old traditions to the extent of forgetting to live up 
to present ideals. The nation’s best union policy 
would be to elevate itself economically. Equality 
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with Sweden would then come automatically. At 
present the mountain streams of the country are not 
used for motive power. The peat fields are not 
worked, while the country is ruining itself to pay 
for foreign coal; the ants keep possession of 
great tracts of land which they do not cultivate, 
while thousands of poor people emigrate to get 
homesteads in the United States. Gueten and 
Norway must go hand in hand to work out their 
economic welfare. 


Affairs in Asia and Oceanica 


A comparative quiet, as pos- 
sibly preceding the storm of a 
foreign war, characterizes the 
internal affairs of the Chrysanthemum King- 
dom. As heretofore indicated, the strife of 
parties is largely suspended in the presence 
of acommon and extraordinary danger. Ina 
recent article the editor of the Japan Daily 
Advertiser at Yokohama says that while it 
may be safely said that not a Japanese lives 
to-day who is not filled with wrath against 
the Northern power which he sees slowly and 
surely advancing toward the sacred soil 
which the foot of the invader has never yet 
pressed, it is nevertheless doubtful whether 
the modern world has witnessed a more con- 
vincing evidence of power than that mani- 
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fested by the patience, the coolness and the 
persistence of the men whose duty it is to 
guide the destinies of the Empire through 
the coming storm. 


The one man upon whom the brunt of the situa- 
tion falls is Baron Komura, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and also the President of the Harvard Club 


of Japan. This club is reputed to be one of the 
best managed clubs of the Empire, having upon 
its roll some forty members, about evenly divided 
between Americans and Japanese, the latter in- 
cluding many men of weight and position in Gov- 
ernment circles. 

Imports from the United States into Japan, in the 
six months ending June 30, 1903, for the first time 
exceeded those from Great Britain. The figures 
are 24,950,493 yen (a yen equaling about fifty 
cents), against 23,803,656 from the United King- 
dom. In 1881 the United States furnished less than 
six per cent. of the imports into Japan and the 
United Kingdom furnished over fifty-two per cent 
In r902 the United States furnished 17.9 per cent. 
of the total imports and the United Kingdom 18.5 
per cent., while in the six months ending with June, 
1903, the United States supplied fifteen per cent. of 
the imports into Japan and the United Kingdom 
14.3 per cent. 

One cause of the reduction in imports from the 
United States into Japan since 1900 is the fact that 
that country has in recent years been buying more 
largely her raw cotton from India. 

A collision of the steamer Tokai Maru with a 
Russian steamer, as reported from Yokohama on 
October 30, resulted in the death of forty-five 
persons. 


Leong Kai Cheu, head of the 
Chinese Empire Reform Asso- 
ciation, recently granted an in- 
terview in San Francisco which was pub- 
lished in the Independent. He is at present 
an exile from China, the Empress Dowager 
having set a price upon his head. The object 
of the reform movement which he represents 
is to prepare the Chinese people for consti- 
tutional liberty, educating them by means of 
schoo's, literature and the press. He says 
that it is not so much its religion that dis- 
qualifies China for rank among civilized 
nations as the ignorance, superstition and 
consequent ineffectuality of the masses. The 
Reform Association defies the Empress Dow- 
ager and awaits her expected death when the 
deposed Emperor will return to power and 
resume his work of reform which was so sum- 
marily interrupted nearly four years ago. 

Leong Kai Cheu, in reply to the question whether 
the Boxer movement is in any way connected with 
the work of the Reform Association, says: ‘‘ Most 
decidedly not. Originally the Boxers were bands 
of robbers who preyed upon travelers, much as the 
brigands of badly governed countries. Owing to 
national poverty and disorganization, these robber 
bands could not be suppressed and increased rapidly. 
During the late uprising the Empress Dowager, 
who hates all foreigners because she fears the intro- 
duction of advanced ideas, encouraged the Boxers 
to drive out the ‘western invaders’ and recognized 
them, unofficially, but none the less emphatically, 
as a part of her wy thus precipitating the con- 
flict with the allied Powers which threatens the 
dismembering of the Empire.” 

The interior provinces of China are the most 
hostile to the work of reform. In these, says Mr. 
‘“‘we find it necessary to work very, very 
quietly.” Newspapers and schools, however, have 
been established, which are exercising much in- 
fluence, and real progress is being made. China is 
declared to be ‘“‘ working its way, slowly but surely, 
toward the light of a far greater civilization than it 
has ever enjoyed before.’ 

The treaty recently signed at Shanghai 
between the United States and China, while 
primarily of commercial significance, provides 
also for the protection of Christian mission- 
aries and their converts. The missionaries 
are secured in the right to rent and lease 
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property in perpetuity—a privilege greatly 
desired by them for some time past. 

The New York Observer thinks that the way 
lies open as never before for the prosecution of mis- 
sionary work. ‘Of course, it is one thing for the 
Chinese to promise these things on paper, and 
another to perform the pledges thus made, The 
Government at Washington should not allow itself 
to be hoodwinked by these crafty Chinese, who 
often laugh in their sleeves at the credulity of 
American statesmen, but the treaty does certainl 
indicate the making of a real advance in the devel- 
opment of the celestial empire, and offers excellent 
advantages to America.” There are sixty-seven 
regular missionary societies now represented in 
China. Of these, twenty-five are American, nine- 
teen are British, twenty-two represent various 
European nations, and one (the China Inland 
Mission) is international. There are said to be 
2,950 Protestant missionaries in the country. 

The diplomatic corps at Peking has decided 
that the editors of the Supao newspaper at 
Shanghai, who recently denounced the Man- 
chu rulers of China as the hereditary enemies 
of the nation and exposed themselves to the 
charge of sedition, must be tried by the mixed 
court at Peking. 

The case was referred to in the October number 
of this magazine. While the case was — 
before the mixed court at Shanghai, the Imperia 
Government at Peking vioeaaiee disavowed the 
Shanghai Taotai’s compact with the consuls, and 
demanded the surrender of the prisoners. The 
question was thus transefrred from the Shanghai 
courts to the foreign Ministers at Peking. 

It is reported that the Chinese Foreign Office 
has been alarmed by the project of the Philippine 
Government to purchase thirty thousand water 
buffaloes in South China to replace those which 
have died of the pest. It is feared that so great 
a loss would produce famine in consequence of a 
lack of animals to cultivate the land. 


That England is becoming ‘‘a 
hotbed of socialism ’”’ is attributed 
largely to socialistic experiments 
in British colonies, chiefly Australia and New 
Zealand. A useful work by William Pem- 
berton Reeves, published in the United 
States by E. P. Dutton, is entitled ‘State 
Experiments in Australia and New Zealand.”’ 
He declares without hesitation that the 
colonies have done wisely in making land 
transport a State function, and in floating 
State loans to be spent in telegraphs, tele- 
phones, tramways, waterworks, wells, har- 
bors, ete. ‘‘If they had not done this their 
country would now be in the grip of financial 
and land-owning countries; their masters would 
be forming the inevitable pools and trusts; 
industry would have to provide dividends on a 
number of huge, over-capitalized concerns; 
colonists would have to pay through the nose 
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for every public convenience, and democracy 
in Parliament would be bought or bullied 
as the policy of the financiers might seem to 
require. Nor can there be any reasonable 
doubt that most of the public loans, perhaps 
niné-tenths of them, have been well spent.” 
Anti-Imperial tendencies in Australia have 
formed the subject of recent articles in various 
London papers, such as the Times and the 


Spectator. 

It is stated that the unification of the colonies 
under federation has resulted in giving an alto- 
gether new power to the inland, country-district 
peoples, and these parts of population are in- 
creasingly falling under subjection to anti-Im- 
perial influences, concentrated in a newspaper of 
great ability—the Sydney Bulletin. This paper 
stands for Australian independence—separation 
from Great Britain—and its influence has been 
increased by its steady advocacy of sound public 
finance. The Spectator has remarked that the 
Australians must be treated with great considera- 
tion if they are not to be alienated. Concerning 
one important particular it has said: ‘‘The Naval 
Subsidy bill having been passed in the Common- 
wealth Parliament, we must be satisfied with it, 
even though logic and strict equity might justify 
our pressing for a much more considerable contri- 
bution than the £200,000 a year which Australia is 
now pledged to pay. Some day we may hope and 
believe that in one way or another the Australian 
share in the maritime strength of a united Empire 
will be much more considerable than it now is. 
But to press for an increase in any shape or form at 
the present moment, when without doubt there is 
at least a temporary ebb in the tide of Imperial 
feeling, would be manifestly erroneous policy.” 

The Federal Ministry has been reconstructed 
with Mr. Alfred Deakin as Prime Minister. 
Sir Samuel Griffith has been made Federal 
Chief Justice and Sir Edmund Barton, the 
late Premier, and Mr. R. E. O’Connor have 
become justices of the High Court. Mr. 
Deakin, in announcing the Ministerial policy 
at a meeting at Ballarat, Victoria, on October 
29, said that he was prepared to reciprocate 
the proposals of Joseph Chamberlain concerning 
the British fiscal policy. 

He announced as a watchword, ‘Fiscal peace and 
——— trade for white Australia.’’ The policy, 
e said, would require Australia to grow vast quan- 
tities of wheat and increase her dairy produce, thus 
giving employment to many. It would result in 
turning the tide of emigration toward the Common- 
wealth—a thing that is indispensable to the pros- 
perity of the country. 

The choice of Tumut as the site of the per- 
manent capital of Australia appears to be 
far from unanimous. The House insists upon 


Tumut, but the Senate prefers Bombasa. 
The House bill will probably be abandoned, 
says the London Times. The Federal elections 
occur the second week in December. 
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The situation in Morocco re- 
mains in general the same that 
it has been during recent months. 
That is to say, the anti-foreign and the anti- 
Sultan rebellion continues unsuppressed. The 
Pretender is still in the field and the Sultan 
appears unequal to the task of putting an 
end to the revolt which endangers not only 
his tenure of the throne but also the inde- 
pendence of the country. Not long since, 
the French Socialist leader, Jean Jaurés, was 
reported as declaring that ‘‘a grand ex- 
pedition to Morocco”’ had been decided upon 
by France, Great Britain and Spain. The 
feeling is doubtless growing continually 
stronger that the Powers will have to do 
something to prevent the country from finan- 
cial collapse and consequent losses to foreign 
bondholders. At this writing the army of 
the Government has remained for some time 
expensively inactive. The Tangier corre- 
spondent of the London Times reports that 
attempts to collect taxes in the South have 
resulted in several tribes driving out the 
Governors and destroying and burning the 
official residences. The Figaro of Paris has 
published a communication from a daring 
French journalist who obtained entrance into 
the camp of the insurgents and had an inter- 
view with the Pretender himself. 

The Pretender is reported as declarin 
God had given him the victory over the Government 
he would do great things for Morocco. He revealed 
a special grudge against the English and bitterly 
reproached France and Spain for having sunk to 
the level of England in advancing equally large 
sums to sustain the Government at Fez. e was 
told that the loans had been negotiated not by the 
Powers, but by individual banking houses, but he 
refused to recognize the distinction. 


MOROCCO 


that when 


Reports from South Africa are 
BRITISH AFRICA full of high and hopeful notes. 
Gold mining is rapidly regaining 
the status it had before the Boer war. The out- 
put began in 1884 with ten thousand pounds 
sterling and reached over sixteen million 
pounds in 1898—the year before the war. 
In rgor the figures had fallen to one million. 
In 1902 they rose to seven millions. During 
the first half of the present year they were 
5,580,000. Next year they are expected to 
exceed those of 18098. 
Crop failures during the past season have 
produced suffering among the Boer farmers 
which assistance from Great Britain has not 


in Africa 


wholly relieved. It is stated that at the 
beginning of June the Government, acting on 
representations of Dutch leaders, stopped the 
wholesale issue of foodstuffs in order to 
prevent unnecessary pauperism, but no aid 
was withheld from widows, wives of prisoners, 
the aged and infirm. No one has needed 
to starve. Nocall for help has been unheeded. 
The distress among the Boer farmers has not 
been greater than that of many of the un- 
employed at Johannesburg. 

As to the Kaffirs, whose indisposition to 
labor has been amply advertised, it is stated 
that leading South African magnates are 
promoting a syndicate (in which Berlin and 
Paris houses are interested) for their support. 
The native labor question, it is said, is likely 
to become a party question in British politics. 
It is not to be doubted that the Government 
intends to protect the native under the 
British flag and give him opportunities of 
cultivating his crops and getting instruction 
for his children, and generally making his 
position a safe one. 


A writer in the Nineteenth Century and After 
quotes one who has taken the deepest interest 
in the native labor question as saying: ‘‘ Government 
means expense, and even if the Kaffir were taxed 
to an extent equal to the whole expenditure on 
the Native Affairs department, he would still 
be a gainer by the good eae and the security 
whiek this would entail, and I can see no reason 
whatever why he should not be taxed for what is, 
after all, his own benefit.”’ 

Respecting the competition of white and black 
labor, most of what is said may be regarded as 
suggested by such statements as the following: 
There is a most earnest desire on the part of all 
mining people, as well as the mercantile people, 
to employ every white man who desires to go to 
South Africa and work; it is nonsense, however 
to say that the Kaffir can replace the white man, 
or that the white man can replace the Kaffir; 
it is doubtful if white labor will ever be extensivel 
practicable in South Africa—whites will not work 
alongside the blacks, and black labor must ulti- 
mately prevail. 

It has been reported from London that the 
Duke of Westminster has acquired 160,000 acres 
of land in the most fertile section of the Orange 
River Colony, which he proposes to people with 
English farmers engaged principally in tobacco 
culture. 

Much interest obtains in South Africa in the 
tariff discussion now in progress in England, 
and reports of interviews with leading men in the 
colonies appear to show that the general trend 
of opinion strongly favors Mr. Chamberlain’s 
programme as presented in his recent speeches 
in Glasgow and elsewhere. 


In Somaliland, Great Britain and Italy are 
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jointly taking steps, together with Abyssinia, 
to crush the revolt under the Mad Mullah. 


The London Times quotes the 
Paris Rappel as having received 
word from Massowah that the 
Negus Menelik has caused to be promulgated 
in all the provinces of Abyssinia a decree 
prohibiting the slave trade. It isa repetition 
of a prohibition published some time ago, 
to which, however, not much attention seems 
to have been paid. The Negus now threatens 
mutilation of all dealers caught in violating 
the decree. Heretofore only fines have been 
imposed. 


ABYSSINIA 





It may be accepted as doubtless 

BELGIAN AFRICA true that the black charges 

brought against the Belgian ad- 
ministration of the Kongo Free State, and 
which have in many cases come from men 
whose knowledge of the facts and whose 
honesty of purpose are beyond question, 
have been deepened in color and swollen in 
bulk by financiers and politicians whose 
monetary interests are opposed to those of 
the Free State. The Belgian authorities 
have faced conditions in Kongo not essentially 
unlike those which Great Britain now faces 
in South Africa touching the Kaffir tribes. 
It is doubtless impossible to introduce forced 
labor among the African tribes without in- 
curring many things which are _ vividly 
illustrative of ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man.”’ 
The world waits to learn the exact truth as to 
matters in Kongoland. The accusers and the 
apologists are gradually accumulating and 
publishing the materials that will enable 
the judicious to reach a fair and impartial 
judgment. In pleasing contrast with the 
stories of rapacious cruelties are the accounts 
given of the work of Christian missionaries. 
It appears that there are in the Kongo about 
465 missionaries and over 70,000 professed 
converts to Christianity. 

A Brussels correspondent writing in defense of 
King Leopold and the Belgian administration says: 
“Of the atrocities committed in the Kongo 
I need not speak. The Government is sternly 
stamping out cannibalism and all its allied cruelties 
and excesses. Crimes committed by Europeans, 
whether in the Governmen: service or not, it has 
no less sternly punished. There have been crimes 
in the Kongo Free State, as there are crimes in Eu- 
rope, and those who committed them found the 
Akious jungle did not cover their misdeeds from 
justice. Such crimes as Europeans committed, 
owever, bore nothing either in their extent, their 
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baseness, or the position of the criminals to justify 
their being dragged before the tribunal of the 
world. It is greed, not charity, that has given rise 
to the campaign against King Leorold’s administra- 
tion.” 





A writer in La Nouvelle Revue, 
FRENCH AFRICA referring to the establishment 

of an army post at Bea-Zirig 
as the beginning of a new extension of French 
possession in the Sahara, says that the era of 
expeditions has re-begun in this part of Africa. 
But he strongly opposes expensive advances 
into regions which he declares to be _ prac- 
tically worthless. 


What the French colonists have christened the 
Central African Empire (south of Algeria) is af- 
firmed to be a dry and barren region having no 
value either agriculturally or commercially. The 
people living in the oases have only a few dates, 
ostrich plumes, and skins. Only the slave trade 
gives any commercial activity to the oases, and, of 
course, this trade would cease on the arrival of 
European control. The occupation of the Sahara 
is declared to be ‘‘utterly useless.” A _ trans- 
Saharan railway from Algeria to Senegal would be 
costly folly. It would have no value in either 
peace or war. The entire Central Africa Empire is 
characterized as a ‘‘Utopia” which has given op- 

ortunity for a “reckless and jingoistic spirit of 

imperialism” and for a purely military game where 
‘‘young officers have shown off their ordinary 
courage which no one ever doubted anyway.” 

What should be done? Give up the occupation 
of the oases of the far South and give the govern- 
ment into the hands of the Djemaas of the country, 
under French suzerainty. ut there should be 
lines of fortified posts where mobile columns could 
be held in reserve to quell rebellions—especially 
along the southern Moorish border for the protec- 
tion of colonists. 


Dr. Carl Peters, the well-known 

a German colonial expert, believes 

‘ that he has correctly placed the 
Eldorado of the ancients, the site of King 
Solomon’s Ophir gold mines, in the north- 
western part of Portuguese East Africa. 
He is now heading a German expedition of 
engineers and miners, said to be backed 
by American capital, to open up the region. 
According to the reports, operations will 
be begun simultaneously at three points 
contiguous to the Zambesi River—Inyakafura, 
Inyabanda and Umtalia. 

One of the rediscovered mines has been rechris- 
tened ‘‘Von Moltke.”’ after the famous Prussian 
general. As evidence of the Semitic antecedents of 
the region it is stated that the natives are different 
from any other tribes in Africa, being of a distinctly 
Hebraic type. Their dialect contains many traces 
of Semitic origin. 
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England’s most distinguished 

HENRY TAVING actor, Sir Henry Irving, is at 

present in this country acting in 
‘Dante’’ and repertoire. He is not only the 
most famous actor on the English stage 
to-day, but one of the most eminent representa- 
tives of histrionic art on the modern stage— 
his only equal being M. Constant Coquelin of 
the Comédie Frangaise. The history of his 
career is closely asso- 
ciated with the his- 
tory of the English 
stage during the last 
fifty years. 

Sir Henry Irving 
was born in Kenton, 
near Glastonbury, 
Somersetshire, Eng- 
land, in 1838. At the 
age of fourteen he 
entered the office of 
an East India mer- 
chant. Commerce, 
however, had no at- 
traction for him. He 
early developed an 
ambition for the 
stage, which grew 
stronger as he in- 
creased in years. 
His first appearance 
as an actor was made 
at the Lyceum The- 
ater, Sunderland, in 
1865,where he played 
Orleans in ‘“‘ Riche- 
lieu’? and scored his 
first failure. His sec- 
ond attempt was in 
the character of 
Cleomenes in “A 
Winter’s Tale,’’ when 
he was so nervous 
that he could hardly speak his lines. In 1857 he 
went to Edinburg, and was at once accepted 
as a promising actor. He remained there two 
years and improved rapidly. In 1865 he 
obtained a recognized position in London. 
He appeared at the St. James’s Theater as 
Doricourt in ‘‘The Belle’s Stratagem,’’ and as 
Rawdon Scudamore in ‘‘Hunted Down.”’ 





SIR HENRY IRVING 


Then came his greatest success up to that 
time—Digby Grant in ‘“‘The Two Roses,” 
which ran for two hundred nights. 

In 1871 Irving went to the Lyceum when, 
after some mediocre success, he made a great 
hit in ‘‘The Bells,’”’ which took the city by 
storm. The successes which followed are so 
widely known and have been so much talked 
and written about, that it is scarcely necessary 
to dwell upon them. 

The most import- 
ant incident in Sir 
Henry Irving’s ca- 
reer was his succes- 
sion to the manage- 
ment of the Lyceum. 
In 1895 he was 
knighted and holds 
the distinction of be- 
ing the first actor 
who has ever re- 
ceived this honor. 
He has come to this 
country many times 
and his genius has 
been universally rec- 
ognized here. 

Among the plays 
one naturally asso- 
ciates with Sir Henry 
Irving are: ‘‘Ham- 
let,’’ ‘‘The Merchant 
of Venice,’”’ ‘‘Mac- 
beth,” “Twelfth 
Night,”’ ‘‘Othello,”’ 
“Henry the Eighth,”’ 
‘* King Richard III,” 
**Louis XI,’’** Water- 
loo,” “‘The Bells,” 
‘*Richelieu,’”’ ‘‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield,”’ 
‘‘Courier of Lyons,”’ 
‘‘Faust,”’ ‘‘ Becket,’’ 
‘*King Arthur,”’ ‘‘Werner,”’ ‘‘Ravenswood,”’ etc. 

In regard to his art, critics rank him high. 
As a stage manager his fame is well-known, 
and the mountings of his plays leave noth- 
ing to be desired. Probably no man has 
done more to elevate the status of the pro- 
fession than has Sir Henry Irving, and the 
debt that is owed him for this is large. 
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GEORGE BRINTON MCCLELLAN 


George Brinton McClellan, who 
was recently elected Mayor of 


NEW YORK’S 
NEW MAYOR 
New York on the Tammany 


ticket is a very young man to be at the head 
of a city which counts more in voting strength 
than the majority of States. 

Colonel McClellan secured his title by 
service on the staff of Governor Flower. He 
has always been a member of Tammany Hall, 
and has declared himself a strict party man 
and a stanch partisan. He was born in 
Dresden, Germany, in 1865, and is the son of 
General McClellan of Civil War fame. At 
the age of fourteen he entered a military 
academy at Sing Sing, afterward going to 
Princeton, where he was graduated with 
honors in the class of ’86. He then became a 
reporter on a New York newspaper until, 
through the influence of Richard Croker, with 
whom he had become acquainted through 
political activity, he was appointed treasurer of 
the Brooklyn Bridge in 1889. While holding 
this position he studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in 1892. In the same year he was 
elected president of the Board of Aldermen by 
a very large majority. In 1894 he was 
elected to Congress from the Twelfth New 
York District and four re-elections followed. 


i sion The presence in this country of 
POLLOCK Sir Frederick Pollock, a dis- 
tinguished jurist and the first 
British authority on jurisprudence as a 
science, has been a topic of interest among 
barristers. But Sir Frederick is not only a 
distinguished legal authority, he is an emi- 
nent authority on politics in its larger sig- 
nification and on the science of government— 
a fact that makes his presence among us a 
matter of moment to all. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, late Professor of 
Jurisprudence at Oxford University, was born 
in London in 1854. He was educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, becoming a 
fellow of the latter university in 1868. He was 
called. to the bar in 1871 and was appointed 
Professor of Jurisprudence at University Col- 
lege, London, in 1882. From 1884 to 1890 
he was Professor of Common Law in the Inns 
of Court, and during the same time he was 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford. 
He is the editor of the “Law Quarterly Review,” 
of the ‘‘Law Reports,’ and of the ‘‘ Revised 
Reports.”’ He is likewise a corresponding 
member of thé Institute of France. His works 
on the subject of law cover a wide field. 





From a photograph, Copyright, 1903, by ¥. E Purdy, Boston. 
SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK 
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THE HON. ALFRED LYTTLETON 


To fill the vacancies in his cab- 


THE HO . 
A inet Mr. Balfour has gone to the 


LFRED 


we younger section of his party in 


the House of Commons. The policy of this 
adventure is yet to be tried out. 

The Hon. Alfred Lyttleton, Recorder of 
Oxford, who succeeded Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
as Secretary for the Colonies, is one of the 
youngest members of the House, and one who 
hasanintimate acquaintance with South Africa. 

The Hon. Alfred Lyttleton, eighth son of the 
fourth Lord Lyttleton, was born in 1857. His 
education was obtained at Eton, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He was at one time the 
legal private secretary to Sir H. James, who 
was Attorney-General from 1882 to 1886. He 
was made recorder of 'Hereford in 1894. In 
1895 he entered Parliament as a liberal Union- 
ist, representing Warwick and Leamington. 

The Hon. Alfred Lyttleton is better known 
as an athlete than a statesman. He held the 
championship in tennis from 1882 to 1895, and 
has been prominent in cricket and football. 

If he can bring the strenuousness and success 
that he has shown in these sports to the direct- 
ing of an important branch of the government, 
the colonial policy of Great Britain~will not 
suffer at his hands. 
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Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, 
British Ambassador at Madrid, 
has been appointed Ambassador 
to the United States to succeed the late Sir 
Michael Herbert. The new ambassador has 
already bid farewell to the Spanish court and 
will proceed soon to this country. 

The Right Hon. Sir Henry Mortimer 
Durand was born in 1850. He was educated 
at Blackheath School and Eton House, Ton- 
bridge. After being called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, in 1872, he entered the Bengal 
Civil Service, but later passed over to the 
political department of the Indian Govern- 
ment and was assigned to the States of 
Rajputana. He was political secretary to 
Lord Roberts during the Afghan war of 
1879-80. He resigned the Indian Foreign Sec- 
retaryship in 1894 to become minister to 
Persia. He has been ambassador at Madrid 
since 1900. His relations at Madrid have 
been of the most cordial nature. 

The difficulties of Sir Henry’s new position 
will be less than those at Madrid, owing to the 
number of pending international questions 
there. Relations between England and this 
country are extremely friendly at present, and 
the ambassador’s new réle is likely to be more 
social than political. 


SIR HENRY 
DURAND 


>iR HENRY DURAND 








Courtesy of the N. Y. Tribune 


GENERAL LUKE E. WRIGHT 

General Luke E. Wright, who 
LuKee anatue will become Civil Governor of 

the Philippines when Governor 
Taft retires to enter the Cabinet as Secretary 
of War, is a man of experience and one who 
can be trusted to carry on the good policies 
which as a member of the Philippine Com- 
mission he has been instrumental in developing. 

General Wright is one of the best known 
lawyers of the South. He was born in Ten- 
nessee in 1847 and was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. He entered the Confed- 
erate Army at an early age and served as a 
private throughout the war. After the war 
he began the practice of law in Memphis, and 
has been associated with many of the most 
distinguished lawyers in the South. For eight 
years he was Attorney-General. During the 
yellow fever scourge of 1878 he gained 
prominence for the relief measures he advo- 
cated and put into execution. 

General Wright’s coming elevation to the 
governorship of the islands assures the con- 
tinuance of the able administration of his 
predecessor, and a high sense of public duty 
on the part of the present administration. 
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The new president of the United 
eve daM.y States Steel Corporation, Wil- 
liam Ellis Corey, is only thirty- 
seven years of age, yet he has risen to be the 
head of the greatest corporation in the world. 
Mr. Corey was born in the strenuous atmos- 
phere created by the bustle and roar of the 
steel mills at Braddock, and it was natural 
that he should find employment in the mills 
there when he was ready to seek a vocation. 
His work early attracted the attention of his 
superiors and his advancement followed as a 
natural result. His nights were spent in 
studying and in following courses in chemistry 
and metallurgy at a Pittsburg commercial 
college. At twenty-one years of age he was 
made superintendent of the plate mills and the 
open hearth department of the plant. Later 
he was placed in charge of the armor plant of 
the Carnegie Company. In 1895 he was made 
superintendent of the Homestead works, and 
six years later he became president of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. 

Although Mr. Corey’s career has been me- 
teoric, as were those of his predecessors in the 
Carnegie Company, this high honor has been 
won deservedly, and he stands to-day as repre- 
sentative of the young man in American life. 





Courtesy of The World's Work 
ELLIS COREY 
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MADAME CALVE 


a well- 
MADAME CALVE known figure in operatic circles 

that it seems hardly necessary 
to call attention to the facts of her career, 


Madame Calvé is such 


which are well known to lovers of music. 
As she is to sing in grand opera this winter in 
New York, a recapitulation of some of the 
more important events in her life are never- 
theless not out of place. 

Madame Emma Calvé was born in France 
of French parents in 1866. Her father was 
a well-known civil engineer. His death occur- 
ring when she was very young, she left the 
convent where she was being educated, 
determined to adopt music as a profession. 
Endowed with an excellent voice, she proceeded 
to Paris, where she studied with Laborde, 
Madame Marchesi and others. Her great his- 
trionic skill is the outcome of her own genius. 

Madame Calvé’s first operatic performance 
was at the Thédtre de la Monnaie in Brussels, 
in 1882, where she appeared as Marguerite in 
Gounod’s Faust with marked success. Two 
years later she was engaged to sing at the 
Théatre Italien, Paris. She afterward sang 
at the Paris Opera Comique. Her greatest 
successes have been won in Carmen, Faust, 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Nozze di Figaro. 





Acting and painting are not truly 
allied arts, yet in the case of Mr. 
Forbes Robertson we see them 
both exemplified with a considerable degree 
of skill. Mr. Robertson is appearing 
in this country in Kipling’s ‘‘The Light that 
Failed.”’ 

John Forbes Robertson comes from an old 
Scottish family. He early developed a pre- 
dilection for art, and after leaving school at 
Rouen he studied for three years in the 
schools of the Royal Academy, Londom Then 
from painting he turned to acting. 

By force of hard study and perseverance, 
the rise of Forbes Robertson in the histrionic 
world has been rapid. He had a splendid 
schooling in the English provinces and was 
rarely, if ever, out of an engagement. He 
has now a repertoire of one hundred and four 
characters. 

Like every actor, Forbes Robertson is at 
times unequal, but there is no actor who leaves 
so little for the critics to quarrel with. To 
a certain extent his fame has been so bound 
up with the Lyceum, that his personality has 
been, in some degree, overshadowed by that 
of Sir Henry Irving. Recent parts associated 
with his name are connected with Michael 
and His Lost Angel and Magda, 


FORBES 
ROBERTSON 





FORBES ROBERTSON 
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From a phstograph provided by The American Museum of Natural History 
WRANGEL, ALASKA 








The AlasKan Boundary Award 








The Alaskan boundary question has been in 
active contention since the discovery of gold in the 
Klondike in 1898, although many years before 
that the Canadian Government called the atten- 
tion of the State Department at Washington to 
the need of action to define the boundary of Alaska. 
The recent award made by the Joint High Com- 
mission in London practically substantiating all 
the claims put forward by the United States puts 
an end to a contention that has been in force many 
years. The Alaskan contention has been a sub- 
ject of irritation between Great Britain and the 
United States for some time, not to speak of the 
hostile attitude taken by the Canadian Government 
to the claims put forward by this country. The 
rival claims of both nations, now happily settled, 
have been well epitomized by the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, from which we quote as follows: 


The boundary line between Alaska and the 
Dominion of Canada, the exact location of 
which has just been decided by the Alaskan 
Boundary Tribunal, was first set down in 1825 
in the treaty between Russia and Great Britain. 
When the United States purchased Alaska from 
Russia in 1867, the boundary was defined by 
citing the sections of the treaty of 1825 which 
related to it. The dispute therefore hinged 


upon the interpretation of the terms and intent 
of the original treaty, the rights of Russia hav- 
ing passed by purchase to the United States. 
Previous to the discovery of gold in the 
Yukon region there was no dispute or occasion 
for dispute as to the course of the boundary 
line, and the contention which the United 


States has just established was for seventy- 
three years tacitly recognized by all nations, 
including Great Britain. 

It was in May, 1898, that the United States 
and Great Britain agreed to appoint an Anglo- 
American Joint High Commission to consider 
and put on a satisfactory basis the regulations 
of the North Atlantic fisheries, commercial 
reciprocity, the Behring Sea fishery question 
and other disputes which disturbed relations 
between the United States and Canada. When 
the questions for the deliberation of this com- 
mission were fixed no mention was made by 
Great Britain of any divergence of opinion 
regarding the Alaskan bourdary. 

On August 1, 1898, the British Government 
notified the United States that a difference of 
views existed as to the provisions of the treaty 
of 1825. On August 23 Great Britain sub- 
mitted its claim. It was proposed to arbitrate 
the matter, but the Joint High Commission 
could not agree. 

The United States would not agree to a Euro- 
pean umpire for American territory and the 
Canadians would not agree to an American 
judge. The present tribunal, of which three 
members are American and three British, was 
the final compromise, and the first session 
began on September 3. 

When the Yukon gold rush began there were 
two ways of reaching the Klondike, one by way 
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of the Yukon River, which was a long route and 
open only for a short time during the summer, 
and the other by way of Lynn Canal, followed 
by a post across the mountains and a descent 
thence by Canadian waterways to the Klondike 
region. 

The majority of the miners were Americans, 
and almost without exception they went by 
way of the Lynn Canal and crossed the moun- 
tains at the White or Chilkoot Pass. It be- 
came possible, and even probable, that a con- 
flict of authority might occur between United 
States and Canadian officials, and Secretary 
Hay and the British Ambassador, Lord Paunce- 
fote, agreed upon a modus vivendi, or a tem- 
porary boundary line, and it now governs in- 
tercourse and traffic along the principal routes. 

This temporary arrangement placed the 
boundary line a short distance north of the 
town of Klukwan, gave the Canadians access 
to the sea by means of the Chilkat River, and 
was, therefore, a temporary surrender of Amer- 
ican rights as now allowed. 

The bone of contention was the course of the 
boundary line from the Portland Channel 
northwesterly to Mount St. Elias. 


| 
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Courtesy of the White Pass and Yukon Railroad 


There are as many islands as inlets along the 
coast of the disputed territory, and the con- 
firmation of the British claim would have run 
the boundary line across many inlets, instead 
of around them, and the United States, instead 
of ‘a strip of actual mainland, would have a 
strip not more than five miles wide, the re- 
mainder of the thirty miles being taken up by 
the many closely situated islands, which, ac- 
cording to the British contention, made the 
general coast line. If the British claim had 
been upheld portions of many of the inlets 
would be in British territory, and Canada would 
have what she desired most—free and easy 
access to the Klondike region; Dyea, Skaguay, 
Juneau and part of the Lynn Canal would have 
been in British territory. 

The treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, of which the appointment of the 
Alaska Tribunal was the consequence, decided 
that the seven questions, published elsewhere, 
should be decided. 

On account of the apparent clearness of the 
terms of the Anglo-Russian treaty in 1825 it 
may be difficult to imagine how any interpreta- 
tion different from that argued for by the 
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The United States made no actual claim. She 
reiterated her right to territory which she 
proved had been recognized as hers by Great 
Britain and by various official acts of Canada. 
Various maps were produced to show that 
Russia had been entitled to the disputed terri- 
tory, and that after the purchase of Alaska 
that same territory was mapped and charted 
as belonging to the United States. 

An addition to the accumulated evidence 
that the real point at issue was not the acquisi- 
tion of territory by Great Britain, but access tc 
the Klondike, is the fact that the British Gov- 
ernment previously offered to accept the bound- 
ary line as claimed by the United States, if in 
return Great Britain would be given the port 
of Pyramid Harbor, on the Lynn Canal, and a 
narrow strip of land which would form an 
international pathway, and which would give to 
British goods transit to the gold fields duty free. 

The United States is to blame, however, for 
the fact that the boundary was not fixed nearly 
thirty years ago. The British Government 
offered to join the United States in a survey, 
which would have fixed the line just where the 
American claim recently put it. The State 
Department, however, ascertaining that such a 
survey would cost $2,000,000, and being made 
aware of the unwillingness of Congress to spend 
so much for that purpose, declined the proposi- 
tion. 


The seven questions submitted to the Tribunal, 
and the answers thereto, sustain the United States 





United States could have been put 
forth. The original treaty, however, 
was in French, and dispute arose as 
to the precise translation of crete, 
meaning crest; ‘Jisiére, meaning strip, 
and cote, usually translated as coast. 

The treaty also laid down the bound- 
ary on supposed topographical condi- 
tions which did not exist. When the 
treaty was drawn up the framers relied 
upon some of the maps of Captain 
Vancouver, and from observations in 
the small section of British Columbia 
which he explored, it seemed apparent 
that the whole coast was bordered by 
a range of mountains which ran parallel 
to and at adistance of from twenty-five 
to thirty miles from the sea. 

As a matter of fact, there is a 
jumble of mountains in various places 
along the coast, but in no case is there 
a well-defined watershed. 
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view of the Anglo-Ruscian treaty of 1825. The 
origin and personnel of this tribunal were settled by 
agreement in 1898 for the creation of a joint hig 
commission to negotiate a treaty which would 
settle all subjects of controversy between this 
country and Canada. The members settled some 
minor matters and adjourned indefinitely the 
following year, due to an irreconcilable difference 
of views. To settle this the present commission 
was provided for last year. The British members 
were Lord Chief Justice Alverstone, A. B. Ayles- 
worth of Toronto, and Sir Louis Jette of Quebec. 
The American commissioners were Secretary Root, 
Senator Lodge and ex-Senator George Turner. 
Lord Alverstone was elected president. The com- 
mission met in the British Foreign Office on Sep- 
tember 3 and the arguments were finished on 
October 9g. 

The following is an official digest of the Alaska 
decision: 

The decision of the tribunal is made up of answers 
to the seven questions contained in the treaty of 
1903 constituting the tribunal. 

First Question—What is intended as the point 
of commencement of the line? 

Answer—The line commences at Cape Muzon. 

Second Question—What channel is the Portland 
Channel? 

Answer—The Portland Channel passes north of 
Pearse and Wales islands and enters the ocean 
through Tongas Passage between Wales and Sitklan 
islands. 

Third Question—What course should the line 
take from the point of commencement to the en- 
trance to Portland Channel? 

Answer—A straight line to the middle of the 
entrance of Tongas Passage. 

Fourth Question—To what point on the 56th 


parallel is the line to be drawn from the head of 
the Portland Channel, and what course should it 
follow between these points? 

Answer—A straight line between Salmon and 
Bear rivers direct to the 56th parallel of latitude. 

Fifth Question—In extending the line of demar- 
cation northward from said point on the parallel 
of the 56th degree of north latitude following the 
crest of the mountains situated parallel to the 
coast until its intersection with the 14rst degree ot 
longitude west of Greenwich, subject to the con- 
dition that if such line should anywhere exceed 
the distance of ten marine leagues from the ocean, 
then the boundary between the British and the 
Russian territory should be formed by a line 
parallel to the sinuosities of the coast and distant 
therefrom not more than ten marine leagues, 
was it the intention and meaning of said conven- 
tion of 1825 that there should remain in the ex- 
clusive possession of Russia a continuous fringe 
or strip of coast on the mainland, not exceeding 
ten marine leagues in width, separating the British 
possessions from the bays, ports, inlets, havens 
and waters of the ocean and extending from the 
said point on the 56th degree of latitude north toa 
point where such line of demarcation should inter- 
sect the r41st degree of longitude west of the 
meridian of Greenwich? 

Answered in the affirmative. , 

Sixth Question—If the foregoing question should 
be answered in the negative, and in the event of 
the summit of such mountains proving to be in 
places more than ten marine leagues from the 
coast, should the width of the lisitre which was to 
belong to Russia be measured (1) from the main- 
land coast of the ocean, strictly so called, along a 
line perpendicular thereto, or (2) was it the inten- 
tion and meaning of the said convention that 
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where the mainland coast is indented by deep 
inlets forming part of the territorial waters of 
Russia, the width of the lisiére was to be measured 
(a) from the line of the general direction of the 
mainland coast, or (b) from the line separating 
the waters of the ocean from the territorial waters 
of Russia, or (c) from the heads of the aforesaid 
inlets? 

Required no answer after the fifth question 
had been answered in the affirmative. 

Seventh Question—What, if any exist, are the 
mountains referred to as situated parallel to the 
coast, which mountains, when within ten marine 
leagues from the coast, are declared to form the 
eastern boundary? 

Answer—The majority of the tribunal have 
selected the line of peaks starting at the head of 
Portland Canal and running along the high moun- 
tains, on the outer edge of the mountains, shown 
on the maps of survey made in 1893, extending to 
Mount Whipple and thence along what is known 
as the Hunter line, of 1878, crossing the Stikine 
River, about twenty-four miles frora its mouth, 
thence northerly along the high peaks to Kates 
Needle: from Kates Needle to the Devil’s Thumb. 
The tribunal stated that there was not sufficient 
evidence, owing to the absence of a complete sur- 
vey, to identify the mountains which correspond 
to those intended by the treaty. This contem- 
plates a further survey of that portion by the two 
governments. From the vicinity of Devil’s Thumb 
the line runs to the continental watershed, thence 
through White and Taiya, or Chilkoot passes, 
westerly to a mountain indicated on the map 
attached to the treaty as 6,850 feet, thence to 
another mountain 5,800 feet, and from that point 
in a somewhat curved line across the head of the 
glaciers to Mount Fairweather. This places the 
Canadian outpost on the upper water of Chilkat 
River in British territory and the mining camps of 
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Porcupine and Glacier Creek in American territory. 
From Mount Fairweather the line passes north on 
high peaks along the mountains indicated on the 
map by Mounts Pinta, Ruhama and Vancouver 
to Mount St. Elias. 


Since the purchase of Alaska from Russia by 
the United States in 1867, the territory has 
increased in value, and its industries contribute 
much to the prosperity of our country. From 
the New York Times, we quote a brief history 
of the territory since it has been under the 
dominion of the United States: 


In the light of some of the gloomy expectations 
about the purchase in 1867 of the Territory of 
Alaska, heard out of the mouths of men of wide 
reading and good business judgment, the future of 
that wonderful section of the country looks like a 
fairy vision, comparable only with the prodigious 
development of the Louisiana Purchase earlier in 
our history, a purchase regarded by some of the 
reputed wise men of the day as quite as extravagant 
and wasteful as the acquisition from Russia of a land 
supposed to be everlastingly coated with ice and 
productive of nothing more valuable than a dimin- 
ishing supply of more or less valuable furs. 

For a long time the gloomy predictions of those 
who looked upon the purchase of Alaska as the 
humoring of an insane delusion—the mere senti- 
mental taking of a worthless area of ice-bound land 
off Russia’s hands—seemed to be justified by the 
lack of productiveness, and it was not until about 
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1880 that it began to be found out that Alaska was 
not an expensive and profitless acquisition, but that 
it was a veritable land of promise, with resources 
almost incalculable, much of the land capable of 
agricultural cultivation, gold and silver everywhere, 
coal in prodigious deposits; fish of superior quality 
and in enormous quantities, to be had in yearly 
values exceeding the value of the more alluring gold 
and silver; timber of exceeding worth awaiting the 
ax of the woodman and all the natural resources 
sufficient to sustain in comfort a population of 
3,000,000 people. 

The country is prodigious in extent. It is as 
large as all New England, the Middle States, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennes- 
see together. There are 590,000 square miles of it, 
or about 369,000,000 acres. When the United States 
took hold of it there was but 30,000 population; 
now there is a population of 63,000, about half of 
which is Indian. When the government purchased 
the territory there were no settlements worth nam- 
ing except Sitka and St. Michael; now there are 
towns along several of the rivers and in the interior, 
all seeking new methods of transportation and look- 
ing for the developments that will make it easier 
and cheaper to get in and out and to obtain the sub- 
sistence that it will be necessary to buy out of the 
territory until its own powers of production of food 
have been better developed. These towns are all 
eager for development. 

The discovery that Alaska was a great country for 
the production of salmon was not acted upon until 
about 1878. The Columbia River then enjoyed the 
fame of being the great salmon-packing section, and 
that section was sending its catch all over the world. 
The total value of the fisheries of Alaska since 1878 
is put by government experts at $60,000,000, of 
which $50,000,000 is to be credited to the salmon 
fisheries. 

The possession of Alaska has brought business to 
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the Pacific Coast of much importance in the way of 
strict merchandising. Since 1868 the territory has 
taken some $91,000,000 worth of food, clothing, 
store supplies, machinery, beginning with something 
like $250,000 in 1868 and amounting to more than 
$13,000,000 in 1901. Those are unofficial figures. 
The government report of the imports and exports 
of Alaska for another year, 1903, gives the ship- 
ments of merchandise from the United States to 
Alaska as reaching about $9,500,000, and the ship- 
ments from Alaska to the United States as exceeding 
$10,000,000. 

The Agricultural Department of the United tates 
is doing its best to help the people to get rid cf the 
idea that Alaska is altogether a land of ice and snow, 
productive of nothing but gold and salmon and seal 
skins. Over and over again agents of the depart- 
ment have declared that vast areas of the territory 
are capable of producing food for men and cattle, 
that the temperature in much of the territory is 
more favorable to white population than countries 
in Europe that are sustaining larger populations, and 
that as soon as settlers can be found who will devote 
themselves to getting something out of the land 
besides gold, it will sustain a population of at least 
3,000,000 people. If the past is useful for admoni- 
tion and expectation, it would be perfectly safe to 
predict that the growth of Alaska in the next thirty- 
six years will be even more gratifying than has been 
its wonderful increase in importance and population 
in the thirty-six years since it was bought from 
Russia for the price of $7,200,000. Already it ex- 
ceeds in population the State of Nevada. The value 
of its gold and salmon exceeds the value of the yearly 
output of gold by the Nevada mines. When its 
lumber, fish, coal, and agricultural capabilities have 
been only partly demonstrated, Nevada, which has 
few agricultural possibilities to be developed, will, 
in nearly all material respects that constitute a 
healthful State, lag far behind the future empire 
of the far Northwest. 
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The following reading is a chapter from Mr. 
Brownell’s excellent book, “The Heart of Japan.’’* 
This book is one of the most interesting of many in- 
teresting books upon that country. It catches the 
glamour and poetry of the country, and at the 
same time reflects its greatness. In view of the 
present situation in the Far East, the reading will 
prove of decided value. 

Our life on the west coast, especially when 
we are among the hills with the Noto folk 
(most of whom had never seen a foreigner), 
helped us to understand what Japan had been 
and to appreciate the gigantic work she has 
accomplished in recent years. The difference 
between the Japan of to-day and that of two- 
score years ago amazes one. She has done in 
forty years much that other nations have been 
four hundredinaccomplishing. Hersystemfor 
this accomplishment was marvelous. She had, 
for instance, the greatest kindergarten that 
ever was, greater than ever will be again, prob- 
ably. It was a kindergarten that included a 
whole nation, both young folk and old, but 

*The Heart of Japan, Clarence Ludlow Brownell. N. Y. 


McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. Copyright 1903 by McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 


chiefly it was for those who had attained their 
growth. 

This kindergarten for grown-ups was unique. 
What other country in the world ever reorgan- 
izedits ‘‘Society’’ over night, and ordered 
‘everybody as was anybody ’”’ to begin living on 
anentirely new planatonce? Thatis practically 
what Japan did. She was just emerging from 
feudalism, the feudalism of the Far East, which 
represented a social order developed during 
centuries in which the outside world was shut 
away by laws of extraordinary stringency. 
When Commodore Perry appeared with his 
fleet and demanded treaty rights, Japan awoke. 
The civilization of the West fascinated her as 
she opened her eyes after her long rest, and she 
determined to win for herself a place in the 
first rank of the nations of the world. She has 
been accomplishing her purpose, to the wonder 
and admiration of all. 

To understand how much she has done, one 
must consider what she was some thirty-five 
years ago, and compare her condition then 
with her condition now. She was as feudal in 
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1870 as Europe was in 1500. She could not 
then find entrance to the comity of nations. 
Now she is a world power. Thirty years ago 
Japan knew practically nothing of Western 
customs, though she had a most elaborate cere- 
monial, one that provided for all possible emer- 
gencies of her own social conditions. 

Many of these ceremonies were of great 
dignity, impressiveness, and even beauty, but 
they were quite out of harmony with European 
customs, and she decided to throw all over- 
board and to start again, to forget in a day all 
she knew of that formal picturesqueness which 
a thousand years 
had been developing. 
The samurai, or 
gentleman, laid aside 
his swords, those 
symbols of the spirit 
of Old Japan, which 
he held dearer than 
any price in gold 
could purchase; he 
gave up his silken 
robes; cut off his 
cue;let the hair grow 
on the crown of his 
head, and put him- 
self into pantaloons 
and a frock-coat. 

Here appeared 
some of the amusing 
features of the trans- 
formation. He 
bought a silk hat as 
an aid to the new 
civilization, a tile 
that settled down, and 
wabbled on his ears 
as though coaxing 
his head to grow. 
This hat he delighted 
to brush the wrong 
way. And in those days anything did fora 
shirt, for the laundryman had not arrived. 
When he did come he had to explain what his 
business was, and why folks should patronize 
him. Sometimes the man of New Japan went 
the frock-coat one better, and put on a dress- 
suit whenever he went forth. He was de- 
termined to prepare himself for the time when 
his country should rank as high as any 
European power—should be the England of 
the East—and if clothes would do it, it should 
not be his fault were that ambition not accom- 
plished. 

To the foreigner it looked a bit odd to see a 
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man of forty and a youngster of four toddling 
down the Ginza of a summer morning in swal- 
low-tails and chimney-pots, but their action 
was significant. It meant that Old Japan was 
dead. Sometimes these dress-suits had pink 
linings. One man, a copper-miner, who had 
prospered ifi his business, gave to each of his 
coolies that had served faithfully in the 
mines one of these pink-lined suits as a New 
Year’s gift. The coolies were delighted with 
the garments, and wore them proudly along 
with their ‘‘kasa’’ or umbrella-like headgear. 

The disappearance of the old customs went 
on rapidly—and what 
a spectacle the disap- 
pearing process offered 
onlookers. In the 
transformation from 
old to new there was 
much that was sad, 
much that was joyous, 
anda little, necessarily, 
that on the surface was 
ridiculous. Govern- 
ment had established 
its gigantic kinder- 
garten (and in Japan, 
the land of topsyturvy, 
a kindergarten for men 
and women is not a 
contradiction), it had 
brought foreign in- 
structors from the 
world over, in each 
department, and had 
sent a steady stream 
of students abroad to 
study in America and 
Europe. As these 
students returned, the 
Government dropped 
off the foreigners, un- 
til few indeed are in 
Government employ to-day—though many 
are living comfortably at home on pensions, 
after twenty years of service in the Land of 
the Rising Sun. Japan owes them much, but 
there is gratitude on both sides. 

The ‘‘ Kobusho,”’ or Board of Public Works, 
which went out of existence in 1885, had charge 
of bringing in whatever Japan wished from the 
world outside. Marquis Ito, often Prime Min- 
ister, had charge of the Kobusho in early days, 
and Viscount Hayashi, now Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at the Court of St. James, was Ito’s 
right-hand man. The work gave them grand 
opportunity for learning foreign business meth- 
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ods, but the clerks did not carry out our 
instructions as to orders going abroad quite as 
a clerk in an English office would. One order 
to the Kobusho’s London agent read as follows: 

Urgent. Send to Tokio at once as follows— 

1 Professor of Electrical Science. 
1 Professor of Mining. 
2 Blast Furnaces. 

And in due course the London agent for- 
warded an invoice declaring that he had sent 
out for Yokohama, Japan, by steamer, four 
items as per order, to wit— 

1 Professor of Electrical Science. 
1 Professor of Mining. 
2 Blast Furnaces. 

The Kobusho was a busy 
place. Its duty was to 
furnish the stuff—mental, 
moral, and physical—for 
equipping some 35,000,000 
to 40,000,000 people with 
a brand-new civilization. 
It went in strong for 
scientists. It imported all 
the kinds there were. Tokio 
was as a white ant-hill. 
Engineers swarmed over 
the city and the country 
round. The Government 
contemplated a minute sur- 
vey of the Empire, and 
bought afull equipment fora 
splendid surveyor-general’s 
office in the capital, to- 
gether with a great number 
of instruments for the sur- 
veying parties. The tem- 
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porary office was of wood, and there 
a large corps of engineers worked 
for a yearor so. The Government 
had engaged them for six years, or 
until the job should be over. It 
found the work difficult and ex- 
pensive. One night the office burned 
down and its contents went up 
insmoke. To get out new materials 
and then begin all over again ‘‘would 
be a great bother,’’ said the Ko- 
busho, so the Government thanked 
the engineers kindly for their work, 
paid them in full for six years, and 
they returned to their respective 
countries. 

The Government scheme of 
Europeanization included cooking 
in its kindergarten course. It 
encouraged beefsteak and rice curry 
and bottled beer. This gave rise to a unique lot 
of foreign signs and labels, such as “‘ Bottled 
by Pale Ale & Co.”’ on an imitation of a famous 
English stamp. Over one shop was this: 
‘‘ Rendezvous pour la Garde Imperiale, sale for 
a plat of food, sale for a glass of wine.” Not 
far from this was the combination: “ Literary 
Coffee House cafe de Billiard.’’ (Billiards, 
called ‘‘Tamasuki,”’ is a delight to the Japa- 
nese, who are expert players.) Another sign 
was: ‘“‘A Sole Manufacturer of Confection;’’ 
and another, though not referring to food, was 
‘Tron Foundry’’—it was over the gateway of 
an Eye Infirmary. Basil Hall Chamberlain, 
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in his delightful ‘‘Things Japanese,”’ has given 
many more. 

In the early days of the kindergarten, for- 
eigners traveling in Japan went to the hospitals 
and to the chemists for their beefsteaks and 
their beer. This was because Japan was 
Buddhist, and the inhabitants generally would 
have nothing to do with either of these things 
until medical men introduced them. These 
physicians and surgeons, with their ideas ac- 
quired abroad, were shocking infidels in the 
eyes of the populace at first. But when the 
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giants that lined both sides of the great roads 
of the Empire, to replace them with poles, 
‘“‘after the foreign way,’’ but the foreigners 
protested so vigorously that the reformers 
desisted. 

It was hard for the Japanese to drink milk, 
however; harder than it is for Americans to eat 
high game. But here, too, the medical man 
prevailed. Foreigners drank milk, therefore 
the natives would. Officials set the example 
nobly. Every morning at eleven o’clock the 
milkman called at the various Government 
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‘‘infidels’’ pointed out that the large and fair 
and strong barbarians, who ‘‘knew every- 
thing,”’ ate beef and drank beer—and did not 
have the cholera—the natives gave heed. 
Now one finds beef and beer the country over 
—especially beer. 

The telegraph pole began to appeal to the 
Japanese about this time. They looked upon 
it as a sacred Shinto emblem—a thing of 
beauty, an evidence of civilization that should 
adorn their highways. Therefore they started 
to cut down the cryptomeria, the glorious 
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bureaus and made his ostentatious rounds. 
Not an official escaped. Each one received his 
proper portion of the potent potion, and drank 
it—a liqueur glassful—drank it like a man. 
At the ‘‘ Kaitakushi Jo Gakko,”’ or Girls’ School, 
belonging to the Colonization Bureau in Sap- 
puro, on the northern island of Yezo, the young 
women early learned to wonder at the ways of 
foreigners. The mistress of the dormitories 
made each drink a mixture of egg and claret, 
like our claret-flip, every night before retiring. 
The girls did not like it, but ‘‘no flip, no futon’* 
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was the order, and up so far north as Suppuro, 
futon (quilts) are desirable at night. 

With ‘the coming of the railways and the 
street cars there were many things for the 
grown-up kindergartner to learn. One was 
time. They had had the most indefinite ap- 
preciation of that. It was odd to them that 
trains would not wait, that 12.00 would not do 
well enough for the 11.45, or that the engineer 
could be so absurd as to start up at 3.29 
exactly. To the native mind, ‘‘exactly’”’ did 
not mean exactly ‘‘exactly ’’; it meant approx- 
imately—that is, to within thirty minutes or an 
hour, or on the same morning or afternoon. 
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The trams, too, were disobliging. They kept 
to a regular route, and would not diverge for 
those who wished to do a little shopping a 
quarter of a mile or so round this corner or 
round that. The guards had a hard time of it 
trying to explain clearly that a train was dif- 
ferent from a jinrikisha. Guards at the rail- 
way stations had their troubles also. The 
natives persisted in leaving their clogs outside 
when entering cars, just as they were accus- 
tomed to do when entering a house. It wasa 
great bother for the guard to get all the clogs 
into the coaches before the train started. He 
could not pretend to sort them, and pairs that 
should have gone half-way only, often went to 
the end of the line. 

As soon as the dress-suit and the frock-coat 
had established themselves in favor along with 
the white gloves, which for some time all 
officials wore at their respective bureaus in the 
morning, they became imperative. 

The Empress set the new fashion for women, 
and appeared at Chirini’s Circus in magnificent 
‘“‘vofuku,”’ or foreign dress, which she had 
ordered from Berlin. She had also a Ger- 
man master of ceremonies to educate the 
court in the art of how to behave though un- 
comfortable. Corsets and all came with the 
new apparel, and it was rather difficult at first 
to persuade the wezrers to use them right side 
up, the Japanese figure being somewhat of an 
inversion. 

With foreign dress came the idea that a 
woman was an individual rather than merely 
a thing, and that she should receive considera- 
tion. In her native Kimono she had always 
stepped aside that the men might go first. 
Men had gone first always in all things. But 
with the aid of the yofuku, Japan was able to 
illustrate the idea that women should take 
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precedence. Chivalry depenaed on the petti- 
coat, and as chivalry was a fine thing in the 
West, the Japanese must have it. So in skirts 
-the Japanese lady led the way, and received 
attentions that bewildered her, for never before 
had she spoken to a man other than her hus- 
band, except at the distance of several mats, 
and with the greatest possible formality. 

She had dancing lessons, too, for the Govern- 
ment saw that balls were an institution in all 
foreign capitals, and naturally it wished 
Japan’s representatives to be prepared to enjoy 
them in the proper spirit. All the Cabinet 
Ministers. the Governor of Tokio, and the great 
swells generally, each gave a ball every winter, 
and the officials went as part of their duty; but 
it was hard work, the floors of the ball-room 
were so slippery. It was much more fun to 
take a run and to slide across them as boys go 
on the ice than to spin about top fashion, 
holding a woman round the waist for the first 
time, and dancing with her publicly. It must 
have been strange for a gentleman of Japan 
who had never so much as touched a woman’s 
hand before in his life, and had never paid even 
a formal call on woinen-folk. Except with 
geisha at some dinner or other, he had never 
had conversation with a woman other than 
members of his household; yet here he was, 
with his arm round a woman he had seen for 
the first time that evening, who was fully as 
embarrassed as he, for she knew how to talk 
to other women only, and he must whirl round 
and round to music that was altogether unin- 
telligible to him, and must try to be entertain- 
ing at the same time. Truly, European civ- 
ilization was wonderful! 

The members of the staff at the ‘“‘Gwai- 
musho,”’ the Foreign Office, had to pay particu- 
lar attention to all things relating to European 
customs, for they were to make up the various 
diplomatic corps abroad. So they learned 
French, frock-coats, dress-suits, and dancing, 
as hard as they could. English they knew, of 
course, for all the schools taught that more 
than any other one subject. French they 
needed for the Court, and for diplomacy, and 
to read the names of the strange things they 
had to eat. They mastered these details with 
remarkable thoroughness, and to-day the 
Japanese diplomat is at his ease the world over 
—an interesting fact, when one considers all 
his country has had to learn to teach him, and 
the short time she had in which both to learn 
to teach and to do the teaching. He should 
be as proud as one can be righteously. A 
glimpse at the past must make him so. 
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Less than two score years ago the provinces 
of Japan were under great barons, or daimiyos, 
who, in turn, were under the Shogun, the 
political ruler of the country. The Shogun, 
indeed, ‘acknowledged the Mikado as the 
supreme ruler of Dai Nippon, but nevertheless 
kept him shut up in Kiyoto in seclusion, as a 
deity whom it would be blasphemous even so 
much as to look upon. So the people knew 
little of the Mikado, except as an invisible god. 

Shoguns had ruled as Mayors of the Palace, 
and Prime Ministers and Generalissimos, since 
the middle of the twelfth century, but an his- 
torian discovered that formerly the Mikado had 
ruled actually as well as theoretically. This, 
with the rise of Shintoism, the ancient mytho- 
logical cult of Japan, and the growing jealousy 
of the Tokugawa family, which held the Sho- 
gunate from 1603 to 1876, and the arrival of 
the foreigners who came in after Commodore 
Perry had made a treaty with the Shogun in 
1854, brought about a revolution which ended 
in the disappearance of the Shoguns for good 
and all, and the reappearance of the Mikado, 
after an invisibility of seven centuries. 

Since then Japan has taught the whole world 
decoration. Japanese art is in evidence every 
where. How innumerable are the homes it has 
helped to beautify! 

The Japanese developed the jinrikisha, 
which has now come to be the ordinary means 
of personal transportation in the chief cities of 
the Far East, in China, Straits Settlements, 
India, and even in Afri¢a. They lead the 
world far and away in biology. They are in 
the very first rank of chemists, and their schools 
have some features that other seats of learning 
lack. There is, for instance, in the ‘Dai 
Gakko,”’ or Imperial University, in Tokio, a 
chair of Sanitary Engineering (formerly held 
by Prof. W. K. Burton), and a chair of Seis- 
mology. 

Then, too, the Japanese have the largest 
battleships afloat, and an army that is ready 
the moment it is needed. On the march to 
Peking this army led, showing the way to the 
Europeans, even to the Russians; and its com- 
missariat and hospital departments are the 
best the world has seen—much the best. In 
diplomacy and statecraft the Japanese have 
triumphed, as recent treaties with Europeans 
show; and to crown all, only last year Japan, 
by special treaty between Viscount Hayashi 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne, became Eng- 
land’s ally in the East, so that she ranks now 
on an equal footing with the first of the first- 
class European powers 
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Scientific Progress and Endeavor 








A RECORD IN FAST TRAVEL 


Speed is likely to be the great discovery 
of the twentieth century. Indeed, motion 
especially adapted to transportation seems to 
be our greatest aim. We still remember the 
thrill with which we heard of the sixty-mile-an- 
hour train. It was nothing short of wonderful. 
Then came seventy miles and ninety miles. 
Early this year a mono-railroad between Man- 
chester and Liverpool, England. put the record 
up to one hundred and ten miles an hour. We 
had hardly become accustomed to this, hardly 
passed the stage of regarding it as a freak, when 
from Germany came the news that on the 
Marienfeld-Zossen Military Road an electric 
car made a speed of over one hundred and 
twenty-five miles an hour. The news came with 
the statement that even higher records were ex- 
pected, an expectation which was realized a 
few days later in the highest record yet obtained 
—one hundred and thirty and two-fifth miles 
an hour. Though this record stands at the 
present time of writing, it is not at all unlikely 
that before this appears in print a new one may 
be established. The engineers of the above 
road have declared one hundred and fifty 
miles per hour as their goal. In light of pre- 
vious results, its consummation is not in- 
credible. ¥ 

THE MARIENFELD-ZOSSEN RAILROAD 

The experiments of the Marienfeld-Zossen 
Railroad are extremely interesting, not only 
because of the value of the results obtained, 
but because of the character of the under- 
taking. The trials are under the direction of 
the Studien-Gesellschaft fiir Elektrische Schnell- 
bahnen, an association, containing large man- 
ufacturing concerns and several industrial 
banks, owing its inception strangely enough to 
two large rival electrical firms. It has a board 
of directors of eighteen members, men of the 
highest scientific and industrial reputation. 
The Prussian Government has also aided both 
with moral and financial support. The under- 
taking has, therefore, a universal character. 
Speaking of the enterprise, The Electrical 
World says: 

The fact now stares us in the face that these 
patient and clever German engineers have actually 
done the thing at which Yankee enterprise has shied. 


Whether American enterprise will allow this defeat 
se ‘‘rubbed in’’ by the construction of a German 





commercial high-speed road before we get around 
to doing anything on this side of the water, is‘now 
the question before the house. 


SOME INCIDENTS OF THE TRIALS 


Several incidents, some humorous, devel- 
oped in regard to the tests. A cable despatch 
thus describes the trial when a record of one 
hundred and twenty-five and four-fifth miles 
was made. 

The current was between 13,000 and 14,000 volts, 
capable of driving the car at the rate of over 200 
miles. This power is reduced by transformers to 
about 450 volts. The car used had four motors, 
having together about 1,100 horse-power. It was 
the car used in the previous tests this year, and is 
constructed on the Siemens-Halske system. An- 
other car of somewhat different equipment as to 
motors and transformers has been built for addi- 
tional high-speed tests. 

The lives of all on board the experimental car 
were heavily insured. A large party of engineers, 
military men and civilians ah sete at Dallwitz, 
where the highest points of speed are reached in 
these experiments. A French observer remarked 
that the new sensation of the power of velocity 
inspired by the car’s flight was worth traveling from 
Paris to see. There were twelve to fourteen persons 
on board the car, all technical men. They affirm 
that the motion of the car was no greater than that 
of an ordinary express train. A curious phenomenon 
accompanying the car is the continuous sparking of 
electricity from the six trolley arms. 


THE QUESTION OF SPEED 


The results have brought up again the 
question of speed. They are also a side-light 
upon the comparative values of electricity and 
steam as a method of locomotion. As the 
Scientific American says: 

The speed of one hundred and twenty-five miles 
an hour, attained the other day by an electric car 
on the military road extending from Berlin to 
Zossen, means something more than the hopeless 
outdistancing of the best record ever made by a 
steam locomotive and the outdoing of anything that 
has hitherto been attempted in the way of fast 
railway traveling. To electrical engineers it means 
that it is possible to construct an electrical equip- 
ment capable of driving a car at almost any speed 
a roadbed can bear. 

Train acceleration has been studied by engineers 
ever since railroad engineering became something 
of an exact science. For that reason many have 
doubted the ultimate value of this Berlin-Zossen 
undertaking. But the mere duplication of train 
acceleration figures was something far beyond the 
purpose of the engineers by whom the speed trials 
were conducted. Mr. Bion J. Arnold in this country 
has conclusively shown the superiority of the electric 














var to the steam locomotive in getting up speed; but 
no engineer as yet knows the comparative efficiency 
ot steam and electric traction at high speeds, and 
still less the cost of driving an electric train at the 
rate of one hundred miles an hour. It was for the 
pe ose of determining these very questions that the 

erlin-Zossen experiments were undertaken, and 
not simply for mere record-breaking. Science is not 
a sport; it is the gathering and classifying of facts 
for practical use. 

The speed of one hundred and twenty-five miles 
an hour represents the culmination of the experi- 
mental work of two great German electrical com- 
panies, who, in the interests of electrical engineering, 
were willing to sink commercial rivalry, to give up 
all prospect of gain for the time being, and to deter- 
mine by a series of carefully conducted scientific 
trials just what an electric car can do at high speeds. 
Probably nowhere in the annals of modern engineer- 
ing is there to be found an example so characteristic 
of German patience and thoroughness. We hear 
much these days of syndicates formed for the pur- 
pest of cheapening the productive cost of goods; 

ut this is surely the first instance of the formation 
of a syndicate for the sole object of solving a much- 
discussed problem in electrical engineering. 


A RECORD AROUND THE WORLD 


Jules Verne’s imaginary journey around the 
world in eighty days has, since the time of his 
story, been often far surpassed by actualities. 
James Willis Sayre, writing in the November 
World’s Work, claims to have made a new record 
of fifty-four days, or, to be exact, fifty-four days, 
nine hours and forty-two minutes, lowering 
the best previous record by six days and three 
hours. The finest thing about Mr. Sayre’s trip 
is that he made no use of special conveniences, 
but followed the course of the ordinary traveler. 
Says Mr. Sayre: 

The distance covered was about 19,500 miles. 
To detail my trip from point to point would present 
no features of novelty or especial interest, since I 
journeyed only on the established lines of public 
travel. Indeed, in connection with the time in 
which the trip was made, I pride myself on but one 
fact, and that is that I made use of no specials what- 
ever and paid no more than the regular fares at any 
point. Time was my object, but I refused to gain 
that precious article by the expenditure of unusual 
sums of money or the acceptance of any transporta- 
tion favors not accorded the general traveling public. 
I carried no letters of introduction, was met by no 
one with information at any point, made all of my 
own calculations and pre-arrangements for boats and 
trains, and had my luggage duly examined at each 
of the six custom houses through which I passed. 
It was my purpose to show how quickly the world 
journey could be made with the splendid transporta- 
tion facilities of the twentieth century. I figured 
that, in addition to my personal satisfaction, which 
was of interest only to myself, anyone who in this 
busy age demonstrated a considerable saving of so 
important a commercial factor as time performed 
some slight service to the business public. Anyone 
with good luck and good health can make the world 
oan in the same time that I did. The trip cost me 
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THE AIR-SHIP PROBLEM 


The unfortunate outcome of Professor Lang- 
ley’s experiments on the Potomac has in no 
way dampened the ardor of aéroplane enthu- 
siasts. Indeed, Professor Langley is far from 
beaten. Recently a number of men have 
been prominent in this field. All sorts of ex- 
periments with aéroplanes and balloons each 
day come to light. In England Mr. Stanley 
Spencer has been meeting with no little success 
in his navigable balloon. Not long ago, the 
latter part of October, word came from San 
Francisco that Dr. August Greth had sailed over 
San Francisco in an air-ship similar to those of 
Santos Dumont and Spencer. Quite recently, 
too, the air-ship of the Lebaudy brothers made 
a voyage from Moisson to Paris, a distance of 
forty-six miles, in one hour and thirty-six min- 
utes, which establishes arecord. The balloon 
is of an irregular cigar shape, the attached car 
holds four persons, and the propelling force is 
a Daimler-Mercédes forty-horse-power motor. 
This is the longest voyage ever made by a 
dirigible balloon. 

The incentive to all this endeavor has been, 
of course, the announcement of the great 
$100,000 prize at the St. Louis Exposition 
next year. More than three hundred com- 
petitors are said to be anticipating trials. 
Eighty per cent. of these are, it is claimed, to 
be Americans—a fact that speaks well for our 
enterprise. Between now and the time of 
competition we may, therefore, be prepared to 
hear of new inventions every day. 


A NEW INVENTION BY MR. EDISON 


The Philadelphia North American is the 
authority for the statement that Mr. Edison is 
working upon the problem of the cheap gener- 
ation of electricity and has solved it. By 
means of a new invention, Mr. Edison hopes to 
put electricity within the means of the day 
laborer as well as the wealthy. According to 
an interview in the above paper, Mr. Edison is 
quoted as follows: 

You can wire your house for electric bells, tele- 
phones from room to room, or for anything that 
electricity will do, and the batteries in your auto- 
mobile will operate them. The cost? It is so 
trifling after you are provided with your plant that 
it is not worth mentioning. We will use the word 
fuel for want of a better term just at present to 
apply to the means by which it is operated. The 
fuel used in this machine is one that has never before 
been used for fuel under these conditions. 

It has always been one of the heights of my am- 
bition to bring the uses of electricity within the 
reach of men of moderate means. 

Commenting editorially, the North American 


says: 
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‘‘With the caution of a scientist in steady 
pursuit of results rather than notoriety, Mr. 
Edison talks conservatively of his achievement, 
and warns the public that there is yet much 
work to be done before the harvest he has 
sown can be reaped.’’ It may be well to heed 
this warning, in simple justice to Mr. Edison. 


RADIUM AND ASTRONOMY 


The number of articles and editorials on 
radium so far from decreasing, increases daily. 
Most of them are mere repetitions and rehears- 
als of facts already mentioned. Most of them 
take as a caption ‘‘The Wonders of Radium’”’ 
—the wording explains itself fully. Without 
reading you can see in your mind’s eye state- 
ments about the power of this element, its 
luminosity, its ‘‘wonderful properties’’ etc., 
etc. The truth of the matter is, that whiie a 
great deal is known about this magical element, 
the element itself is most imperfectly, or rather 
not at all, known. The best scientists are in a 
state of conjecture, and the newspaper avails 
itself of this fact to publish all manner of sen- 
sational articles. Some are trite, many are 
untrue, and others are both original and fas- 
cinating and trustworthy. From these we 
select one or two, showing a tendency that has 
lately arisen to trace radium in the sun and 
some solar manifestations. Professor C. Ver- 
non Boys, writing in Electricity, sees a connec- 
tion between comets and ‘‘radium”’: 

It does not seem possible now to contemplate the 
phenomena of the comet—of the divided tails, of 
their tenuity and transparency, of the pale lumi- 
nosity, partly reflected solar light, partly light as 
from a glowing gas; of the gradual wearing out and 
disappearance of those comets which constantly pay 
visits to solar regions—with all the mysteries of 
radium now so much in evidence, without tracing 
the features in which they resemble one another. 
By radium, of course, I mean any material with the 
remarkable radio-active properties that radium ex- 
hibits with such pre-eminent splendor, whether known 
in the laboratory or not. 

Another article, an editorial in the New 
York Tribune, deserves to be quoted not merely 
because of what it says about radium, but 
because of its general excellence: 


Several letters which have appeared in Nature 
during the last two or three weeks show that the 
discovery of radium has given a new turn to astro- 
nomical and geological thought. As if the prop- 
erties of that substance were not wonderful enough 
in themselves, it is now hinted that they may furnish 
new clews to the age of the sun and earth, over 
which the gravest philosophers have permitted 
themselves to speculate. 

Concerning the former of these two bodies, Lord 
Kelvin once made an impressive computation. It 
was based on the Helmholtz theory of the source of 
solar heat—that the latter was a product of mechan- 
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ical compression through gravitation—and an esti- 
mate of Pouillet concerning the rate of radiation. 
Lord Kelvin thought it ‘“‘almost certain” that the 
sun could not have been throwing off energy for 
500,000 000 years, and that its age was ‘“‘ probably” 
not Over 100,000,000. Professor George H. Darwin 
now points out that if Langley’s ‘‘solar constant” 
had been substituted for Pouillet’s the result would 
have been still smaller—6o0,000,000 years. He adds, 
however, that he sees no reason ‘‘to assume that the 
sun is incapable of liberating atomic energy to a 
degree at least comparable to that of radium.”” He 
thinks that the way is open to increase the estimate 
of the sun’s heat from ten to twenty times. 


Talk of this sort naturally raises the question 
whether it is feasible to detect the presence of 
radium in the sun. An attempt has been made at 
Cambridge, England, by W. B. Hardy, to obtain 
evidence on this point. It is known that a solution 
of iodoform in chloroform, if placed in the vicinity 
of the new element, will quickly acquire a purple 
color. Bottles containing that mixture have been 
exposed to the sun for several weeks without any 
apparent effect at all. Such an experiment is by 
no means conclusive. Failure might be due to any 
one of several causes. The spectroscope would seem 
to offer greater promise of usefulness in such an in- 
quiry. et even if that instrument remained un- 
communicative in the hands of experts, the question 
might still be regarded as open. Both the general 
belief of astronomers that the planets are made of 
the same stuff as the sun and the actual identifica- 
tion of about forty terrestrial elements in the latter 
body lead to the suspicion that the other forty are 
also there. Lockyer has shown that the spectrum 
of a single element undergoes mysterious changes, 
probably in consequence of temperature fluctuations 
in the sun. Hence some of the lines already noted 
in the solar spectrum, but not hitherto interpreted, 
may be duetoqradium. Again, it is conceivable that 
not only this, but other elements also, may be so 
placed in the solar mass as to give no information 
to the spectroscope. 

The age of the earth has also received attention 
from Lord Kelvin. Years ago he declared his un- 
willingness to concede the 100,000,000 years which 
some geologists and biologists demanded. He could 
not satisfy himself that more than 20,000,000 years 
had intervened between the stage when the globe 
was a semi-molten mass and that when it reached 
a degree of coolness that would permit it to sustain 
life. The important factors in this calculation were 
the conductivity and radiating qualities of the 
different kinds of rock of which the crust of the 
earth is composed. Professor Perry, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, once tried to invalidate Lord 
Kelvin’s reasoning by pointing out what he regarded 
as defects in his premises. Another Irishman, Pro- 
fessor Joly, now calls attention to a different possi- 
bility that has been overlooked. The beginning of 
the cooling process which Lord Kelvin had in view 
may have been “deferred indefinitely during the 
exhaustion of stores of radium and similar bodies 
at greater or shallower depths.’’ How far a sugges- 
tion like this may induce Lord Kelvin to modify his 
own convictions, and how far the confidence of 
other physicists in the correctness of his views may 
be shaken, it is impossible to say. It will probably 
not exert much influence until more is known about 
the quantity of radium the world really contains. 
Still, the idea is not without force. 
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A SONG OF HOPE..... S. W. GILLILAN..... BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


Here’s a think I guess you hadn’t 
Never thought; 

An’ if so, you hain’t been happy 
As you’d ought. 

It’s a thought to make you glad 

Fer a feller can’t be sad 

When he sees th’ things a-comin’ 
That he’s sought. 


This is it: Th’ furder on we 
Mortals go, 
All th’ brighter does th’ future’s 
Promise grow. 
Some keeps harpin’ on th’ past 
Wishin’ childhood’s joy might last— 
Hain’t got time fer any sich a 
unch 0’ woe. 


Ev’ry day since I been livin’ 
have found 

Lots an’ lots o’ hope an’ sunshine 
Scattered ‘round. 

Life’s brimful 0’ love an’ light 

If a feller lives it right— 

Always got th’ best time comin’, 
I'll be bound. 


I ain’t been along th’ road as 
Fur as some, 
But she’s kep’ a-gittin’ better 
As I’ve come. 
‘Twill be better still next year 
Sure as I’m a-settin’ here—— 
Lookin’ back I’ll see some mountains 
I have clumb. 


Chirk up. growler; light yer face up 
ith a smile; 

Better walkin’ on ahead there 
’Bout a mile. 

Keep a-singin’ songs o’ hope, 

Never set around an’ mope; 

Fer this life grows sweet an’ sweeter 
All th’ while. 


VEJLASTE WYLLE .......... W.E.P. FRENCH .......00. CENTURY 


I, Hyr Trewe Luvyer, ryche butte in yntente, 

Beeyng of sounde and, eke, dysposeyng mynde, 

Welle knoweyng Dethe may clayme me when 
ynclyned, 

Declare thys my laste wylle and testymente, 

Revokeyng anny whych from itte dyssente. 

I gyve, devyse, bequeathe, and fyrmlie bynde 

Unto my Ladye Luve alle whych I fynde 

Worth gyveyng in my spyrite’s tenemente; 


To witte: One Herte whych throbbes for Hyr alone; 
Item—One Soule—ye halle-marque is Hyr Owne; 
Item, One Luve whych doth my lyfe uppelyft— 

Butte, by Luv’ss Bowe! I gave Hyr these long 


syne; 
Soe I confyrme my former deedes of gyfte 
And bidde Hyr tayke whate’er She wylle of myne. 


THE HALLELUIA HYMN................. ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


Here is one of Brother Dickey’s halleluia revival 
hymns, and the rafters ring with the music when 
Br’er Williams joins in the chorus: 


No matter fer de tempest— 
onah’d made de trip 
Ef he’d only took his passage 
On d 


e 
Gospel 
Ship! 
On de Gospel Ship 
He’d ’a’ sholy made de trip— 
Ef h’d only took his passage 
On de Gospel Ship! 


No matter fer de donkey 
Dat Br’er Balaam couldn’t rule 
He’d ’a’ made a mile a minute 
On de 
Gospel 
Mule! 


He’d ’a’ made a mile a minute, 
Wid a halleluia in it— 

Oh. he’d made a mile a minute 
On de Gospel Mule! 


AUNTV’S GFF DAYS.......cccccccccccccccse CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Some days shaddered ef de sun do shine— 
Yo’ hunts fo’ things dat yo’ des cain’ fin’; 
Yo’ brek de glass en de chany plates; 
Yo’ feets dey draig lak dey hunnedweights;] 
De mis’ry come twell hit ben’ yo’ back; 
En yo’ hoodooed den, fo’ er sutten fac’— 
Dem’s de days 
W’en de bread won’ raise. 


No use tryin’ fo’ ter do things right— 
Yo’ wuk en projic’ wid yo’ main en might,’ 
But grease spots spattuhs de kitchen flo’, 
En dem fool peddlahs dey poun’ de do’ 
En tak yo’ ’tention, en fo’ yo’ tu’ns 
De stew biles oveh en de pies dey bu’ns. 
Dem’s de days 
W’en de bread won’ raise. 


Sco’ch yo’ fingehs en yo’ taih yo’ dress, 
Hab mo’ trouble dan yo’ evah guess! 
Missus scoldin’ ’case she wait an hou ; 
Butteh ransomed, en de cream gone sou’. 
Mo’ yo’ struggles, w’y de day grows wuss— 
Lose mah ‘ligion, en Ah wants ter cuss! 

Dem’'s de days 

W’en de bread won’ raise. 


No use ter try, en dey no use ter fret— 
Dat bread des sot, en hit gwine stay set! 
Bes’ be patient w’ilst de trubbles pass 
En ax de Mastuh sen’ tuhmorrer fas’! 
Some days shaddered ef de sun do shine, 
En dey sho’ly tryin’ ter de peace er min’. 

Blame dem days 

We’en dey bread won’ raise. 
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= ‘‘ UP ON THE STUMP LEAPS BRUMMY JOE, 
ARTHUR: “‘AIN’T YOU MADE ‘IM TOO ’ORRIBLE?” IT’S TAXING FOOD THAT MAKES HIM Go!” 
Jor: ‘NO FEAR! YOU CAN'T MAKE ’EM TOO ’ORRIBLE!”’ [With profound apologies to a well-known Poster. 
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The Scientist and the Food Problem 





By Ray Stannard Baker* 








It has been said that mankind is never more 
than three months removed from abject starva- 
tion—an old truth that must always be new and 
startling. That is, if all sources of food pro- 
duction in the world should be suddenly cut off 
—the wheat fields failing to give forth their 
usual crops, and the pastures withering under 
the feet of the flocks and herds—the existing 
store of food would supply mankind barely a 
quarter of a year, and even before that, hunger 
would have pinched thousands of the poor. In 
this day of overflowing abundance such a 
statement as this comes with something like a 
shock: it shows by how fine a thread the life 
of mankind is suspended. 

Somehow, when man seems just at the limit 
of his resources, science and invention step in 
and open new fields, literally as well as figura- 
tively. A comparatively few decades ago no 
one had thought of using artificial fertilizers; 
now a young man in Paris is putting up fer- 
tilizers in little pressed tablets, a different kind 
for each different plant. They are accom- 
panied by directions indicating how often the 
doses must be given and at what times. And 
then there is the possibility, and it is now more 
than a possibility, of making artificial food out- 
right—that is, of combining the familiar chem- 
ical elements of which food is composed and 
producinga food substitute that will sustain life. 

No one need go farther than the laboratory 
of Professor Berthelot of Paris to be convinced 
of the great possibilities in this branch of 
scientific activity. The work is already under 
way, and science stands ready, the moment 
the world lacks a complete dinner, to help out 
with wonderful new food products harvested 
from retorts and crucibles. 

I have barely mentioned these two branches 
of scientific effort to lead up to the wonderful 
experiments of Professor Nobbe of Germany ;— 
exp*riments which give an insight into the un- 
fathomed possibilities which lie at the hand of 
the scientific investigator. 

Tharandt, in Saxony, where Professor Nobbe 
has carried on his investigations for over thirty 
years, is a little village set picturesquely among 
the Saxon hills, some half-hour’s ride by rail- 
road from the city of Dresden. Here is located 


: *Reprinted by special permission from Harper's Magazine. 


the Forest Academy of the kingdom, with 
which Professor Nobbe is prominently con- 
nected, and here also is the agricultural experi- 
ment station of which he is director. He has 
been, for more than forty years, the editor of 
one of the most important scientific publica- 
tions in Germany; he is chairman of the Im- 
perial Society of Agricultural Station Directors, 
and he has been the recipient of many honors. 
But the greatest of all his work is his remark- 
able discovery of a method for inoculating the 
soil with bacteria, to make it yield richly where 
it lay barren before. In times past investiga- 
tors of soil and plant culture devoted their 
attention largely to studying the composition 
of various kinds of soil, to the improvement of 
fertilizers, and in suggesting new systems of 
drainage and water-supply. Professor Nobbe 
has gone a step farther in advance, declaring 
that plants will grow, under certain conditions, 
just as well without soil as with soil. At 
first glance this may seem strange enough, yet 
here are trees, from eight to ten inches in cir- 
cumference at the base of the trunk, growing 
in clean water, without a sign of soil of any 
description. They stand in rows just back of 
the Forest Academy and near Professor Nobbe’s 

greenhouse. Each tree is suspended in a large 

glass jar surrounded by a green-painted case. 

When this case is opened one may look through 

the glass and see the roots of the tree hanging 

there in the clean water. The oldest of the 

trees was planted, or rather the seed was im- 

mersed in water, in 1878, and it has grown to 

full size without even touching soil. Leaves 

and blossoms have come in the spring, and in 

the winter the water and the roots have frozen 

solid all these years, and the tree still thrives. 

Indeed, some of its seeds were immersed in 

water, and trees of the second generation have 

been grown to considerable size. Then their 
seeds were immersed, and there are now growing 
small trees three generations removed from the 
soil—certainly a clear proof of Professor 
Nobbe’s assertion that actual contact with soil 
is not essential for plant growth. In order to 
produce such results, however, it was necessary 
to ke2p the trees supplied with artificial food. 
This Professor Nobbe prepared in his labora- 
tory—a certain definite amount of chlorate of 
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potash, sulphate of magnesium, phosphate of 
iron, phosphate of potassium, and a nitrate. A 
small quantity of this mixture was dissolved in 
the water of the jars every four weeks, and thus 
the trees have been kept flourishing all these 
years, showing that there was no element in the 
soil necessary to plant growth that man could 
not manufacture at will. 

Nor was this all that the experiment showed. 
Professor Nobbe knew to the last gramme how 
much food he had given to the plant through 
the water: he also knew that the water before 
adding the chemicals named was absolutely 
pure; yet when he came to analyze some of the 
plants thus grown he found that they contained 
much greater quantities of various elements 
than he had supplied through the water. This 
constituted a proof positive that the plant drew 
largely upon the air for its nourishment—a fact 
well known to science, but not before positively 
and quantitatively demonstrated. The pro- 
portion of substance drawn from the air was 
found to be very large. It is said that of every 
one hundred pounds of wheat harvested from 
our fields, barely one pound is actually drawn 
from the soil, the remainder coming from the 
free air and the water. And yet the effort to 
supply this: one-one-hundredth of the plant’s 
food has caused most of the wars and conflicts 
of the world, has led to the discovery and set- 
tling of new continents, and forms to-day the 
foundation of commerce and finance. 

As soon as science had convinced itself of the 
great truth that plants are fed largely from sub- 
stances in the air, it began at once to study 
the problem as to how the plant is able to 
appropriate this aerial food. The chief chem- 
ical elements in all vegetable substances are 
oxygen, carbon, hydrogenand nitrogen. Added 
to these are small quantities of potassium, 
phosphorus, iron, sulphur, magnesium and 
calcium. Of all these elements the only ones 
about which there is any difficulty are nitrogen, 
potassium and phosphorus. The others the 
plant obtains without difficulty, but the supply 
of nitrogen, especially, too often runs short. 
When land is said to be worn out, the meaning 
is that the supplies of nitrogen, potassium and 
phosphorus have been exhausted by too con- 
stant cropping, by taking much away from the 
soil and returning nothing to it. 

The failure of the nitogen of the soil and the 
inability to supply it in sufficient quantities 
by artificial means has formed the basis of the 
predictions of coming starvation made by Sir 
William Crookes and others. Indeed, if the 


world ever starves it will be from lack of nitro- 
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gen; and yet if such starvation takes place 
it will be in a world full of nitrogen. For 
there is not one of the elements more common 
than nitrogen, not one present around us in 
larger quantities. Four-fifths of every breath 
of air we breathe is pure nitrogen—four-fifths of 
all the earth’s atmosphere is nitrogen. If man- 
kind dies of nitrogen starvation, it will die 
with fuod everywhere about it and within it. 

But, unfortunately, plants and animals are 
unable to take up nitrogen in its pure form as 
it appears in the air. It must be combined 
with hydrogen in the form of ammonia or ir. 
some nitrate. These facts have been well 
known to science for many years. At the same 
time it has been known, as a matter of experi- 
ence among farmers, that when land is worn 
out by overcropping, with wheat or oats, for 
instance, both of which draw heavily on the 
earth’s nitrogen supply, certain other crops 
would still grow luxuriantly upon it, and that if 
these crops are left and ploughed in, the fertility 
of the soil will be restored, and it will again pro- 
duce large fields of wheat and other nitrogen- 
demanding plants. These restorative crops are 
clover, lupin and other leguminous plants—a 
classification including beans and peas. Every 
one who is at all familiar with farming opera- 
tions has heard of seeding down an old field to 
clover, thereby restoring its fertility in a degree. 

The great importance of this bit of the wis- 
dom of experience was not appreciated by 
science for many years. Then several German 
experimenters began to ask why clover and 
lupin and beans should flourish on worn-out 
land when other crops failed. All of these 
plants are especially rich in nitrogen, and yet 
they grow well on soil which has been robbed 
of its nitrogen. Why was this so? 

It was a hard problem to solve. Botanists 
had already discovered that the roots of the 
leguminous plants—that is, clover, lupin, beans, 
peas and so on—were usually covered with 
small round swellings, or tumors, to which were 
given the name nodules. The exact purpose of 
these swellings being unknown, they were set 
down as a condition, possibly, of disease, and 
no further attention was paid to them, until 
Professor Hellriegel of Burnburg, in Anhalt, 
took up the work. After much experimenting, 
he made the important discovery that lupins 
which had nodules would grow in soil devoid of 
nitrogen, and that lupins which had no nodules 
would not grow inthe same soil. It was plain, 
therefore, that the nodules must play an im- 
portant though mysterious part in enabling the 
plant to utilize the free nitrogen of the aif. 
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That was early in the 80’s. His discovery at 
once started other investigators to work, and 
it was not long before the announcement came 
—and it came, curiously enough, at a time when 
Dr. Koch was making his greatest contribu- 
tions to the world’s knowledge of the germ 
theory of disease—that these nodules were the 
result of minute bacteria found in the soil. 
Professor Beyerinck of Minster gave the bac- 
teria the name Radiocola. 

It was at this time that Professor Nobbe took 
up the work with vigor. If these nodules were 
produced by bacteria, then the bacteria must 
be present in the soil; and if they were not 
present, would it not be possible to supply them 
by artificial means? In other words, if soil, 
even worn-out farm soil—or, indeed, pure sand, 
like that of the sea shore—could thus be inoc- 
ulated, as a physician inoculates a guinea-pig 
with anthrax germs, would not beans and peas 
planted there form nodules and draw their 


nourishment from the air? It was a somewhat. 


startling idea; but all radically new ideas are 
startling, and after thinking it over, Professor 
Nobbe began, in 1888, a series of most remark- 
able experiments having as their purpose the 
discovery of a practical method of soil inocula- 
tion. An outline description of all the experi- 
ments which Professor Nobbe made in the 
course of these investigations would fill a small 
volume, and it will be best to set down here 
only his general conclusions. 

These wonderful nitrogen-absorbing bacteria 
do not appear in all soil, although they are 
widely distributed. So far as known they form 
nodules only on the roots of a few varieties of 
plants, mostly leguminous. 

In their virginal form in the soil they are 
neutral—that is, not especially adapted to 
beans or peas or any one particular kind of 
crop. But if clover, for instance, is planted, 
they straightway form nodules, and become 
especially adapted to the clover plant, so that, 
as every farmer knows, the second crop of clover 
on worn-out land is much better than the first. 
And, curiously enough, when once the bacteria 
have become thoroughly adapted to one of the 
crops—say, beans—they will not affect peas 
or clover, or only feebly. 

And a strange feature of the life of these little 
creatures, which has a marvelous suggestion 
of intelligence, is their activity in various kinds 
of soil. When the ground is very rich—that 
is, when it contains plenty of nitrogenous mat- 
ter—they are what Professor Nobbe calls 
“‘lazy.”” They do not readily form nodules on 
the roots of the plants, seeming almost to 


know that there is no necessity for it. But 
when once the nitrogenous matter in the soil 
begins to fail, then they work more sharply, and 
when it has gone altogether they are at the very 
height of their activity. Consequently, unless 
the soil is nearly worn out or very poor to begin 
with, there is no use in inoculating it: it would 
be like ‘‘taking owls to Athens,”’ as Professor 
Nobbe says. 

Having thus proved the remarkable efficacy 
of soil inoculation in his laboratory and green- 
houses, where I saw great numbers of experi- 
ments still going forward, Professor Nobbe set 
himself to make his discoveries of practical 
value. He gave to his bacteria cultures the 
name ‘‘ Nitragen’ —spelled with an a—and he 
produced separate cultures for each of the im- 
portant crops—peas, beans, vetch, lupin and 
clover. In 18 4 the first of these were placed 
on the market, and they had a considerable sale, 
although such a radical innovation as this, so 
far out of the ordinary run of agricultural 
operation, and so almost unbelievably wonder- 
ful, cannot be expected to spread very rapidly. 
The cultures are now manufactured at one of 
the great commercial chemical laboratories on 
the River Main. Isawsomeof them in Professor 
Nobbe’s laboratory. 

Many German agriculturists have tried Nitra- 
gen. One, who was skeptical of its virtues, 
wrote to Professor Nobbe that he sowed 
the bacteria-inoculated seeds in the form of a 
huge letter N in the midst of his field, planting 
the rest in the ordinary way. Before a month 
had passed, that N showed up green and big 
over all the field, the plants composing it thriv- 
ing so much better than those around it. 

Prompted by these experiments, a valuable 
series of tests has recently been made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
an improved method for distributing the bac- 
teria has been devised. Instead of a moist 
culture in glass tubes the bacteria are put up in 
a small, dry mass that resembles a yeast cake. 
These may be sent anywhere without deteriora- 
tion; a little soaking is all that is needed to 
prepare them for use in the soil. The depart- 
ment is now formulating a plan for introducing 
these cultures extensively in localities in this 
country which are deficient in nodule-forming 
germs. , 

But the farmer must know the exact disease 
from which his land is suffering before he ap- 
plies the remedy. If it is deficient in the 
phosphates, bacteria cultures will not help it. 
whereas if it is deficient in nitrogen, bacteria 
inoculation is just what it needs. 
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The excerpt printed below is from Mr. Black’s 
new book, ‘‘ Work,” * a companion volume to his 
preceding work, ‘‘Friendship.’’ There are a charm 
and breadth to Mr. Black’s writing that lift it into 
the realm of better essay work. Hehas the trick 
of convincing and delighting at the same time. 

The place of habit in life can hardly be 
overestimated. Habit works a groove for us 
into which we fall easily and in which we 
move swiftly, so that the great bulk of our 
actions are done automatically, and the whole 
trend of our life is established. Habit cuts a 
pathway from the brain through the nerve- 
centers, until after a time a thing is done 
almost mechanically. We do not stop to 
think how we will walk when we want to go 
anywhere. We have laboriously acquired the 
art of walking, till it is done without any 
conscious attention. The law extends its 
sway over every region of life. We have gone 
on doing acts and making judgments along 
a certain line till it could be foretold what we 
will do on any one occasion. No wonder 
that all moralists make much of the im- 
portance of the formation of habits. It is the 
way character is formed, and life is molded, 
and destiny is fixed. What can match it for 
importance? It is ‘“‘by reason of use,” as 
the Apostle says, that ‘‘the senses are exer- 
cised’’; by reason of use the body is developed; 
by reason of use the mind is colored and 
twisted and shaped; by reason of use the 
soul prays and communes and grows in grace; 
by reason of use each is made the person he is. 
Even natural disposition, of which we make so 
much when we speak of heredity, is only a 
tendency till habit takes it and sets it and 
hardens it and drives it to a settled goal. 

Habit is the process by which acts and 
thoughts and feelings are organized into life. 
There is nothing that is outside of this law 
in business, in art, in morality, or in religion. 
‘“‘The harper is not made otherwise than by 
harping, nor the just man otherwise than by 
doing just deeds,’ says Aristotle with his 
keen insight into the ethical interests of life. 
And it is not merely in such specialized lines 
that habit tells, as when a man sets himself 
to be a skilled musician, or an exact scholar, 
or a master of an art, or a just man. It 


*Work, Hugh Black, N, Y., Fleming H. Revell Co. 


touches us all along the line, never leaving 
us at any point, but ceaselessly making its 
mark. Everything counts, registering its 
effects in the mysterious region of nerve-cells 
and fibres, and has its corresponding result on 
mind and character. There is a dreadful 
warning to youth in this, a warning which all 
moralists give with passionate earnestness. 
Every observer of life has the same story to 
tell, every psychologist has the same sermon 
to preach, every physician has the same 
moral to point. Evil assumes its despotic 
sway gently and insidiously at the beginning 
of habit. It moves by little and little, till 
it enthrones itself in the mnerve-structure 
itself. Says R. L. Stevenson: ‘Evil was 
called youth till he was old, and then he was 
called Habit ”’ 

* We usually hear of the evil of this great 
force, the power of bad habits and the diffi- 
culty of breaking them Habit is spoken of 
as if it were a diabolic influence menacing us 
on every side We forget that it is a law of 
life designed for its best interests. We forget 
that it is full of good and blessing, and is meant 
not to destroy, but to conserve and strengthen 
human life. If this force is meant as a 
preservative, it is in its deepest intention an 
inducement to good habit; and the law is as 
strong on this side as on the other. 

There is no habit more important than the 
habit of work, because it is open to all of us 
in our place and degree, and because to most 
the working hours mean a big slice of our lives. 
We will work all the more intelligently if we 
look at the hopeful side of this sphere of life, 
and if we see how it is linked on to moral life 
generally, how the law of life uses it to bless 
and strengthen the whole man _ Professor 
James closes a chapter in his psychology with 
a passage which I cannot refrain from quoting, 
because, for one thing, he is speaking from the 
strict scientific standpoint, and because it 
presents the hopeful and obverse side of the 
power of habit. ‘“‘As we become permanent 
drunkards by so many separate drinks, so we 
become saints in the moral, and authorities 
and experts in the practical and scientific 
spheres, by so many separate acts and hours 
of work. Let no youth have ary anxiety about 
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the upshot of his education, whatever the line 
of it may be. If he keep faithfully busy each 
hour of the working day, he may safely leave 
the final result to itself. He can with perfect 
certainty count on waking up some fine 
morning to find himself one of the competent 
ones of his generation in whatever pursuit he 
may have singled out. Silently, between all 
the details of his business, the power of judging 
in all that class of matter will have built 
itself up within him as a possession that will 
never pass away Young people should know 
this truth in advance. The ignorance of it 
has probably engendered more discouragement 
and faintheartedness in youths embarking on 
arduous careers than all other causes put 
together.” 

But apart from the ambition to become 
competent—though there is not such a pleth- 
ora of completely competent ones in any line 
of activity as to make us want to depreciate 
such an ambition—the value of assiduous and 
faithful and regular work is that it accumulates 
no real force, which not only tells by success 
in the particular occupation, but gives steadi- 
ness and backbone to the whole character. 
The beauty of this is, that it does not matter 
what we are working at; in work we are 
creating habit which is sending a stream of 
healthful influence over the whole life, and is 
strengthening the complete character. We 
are bringing training and discipline to bear 
on our entire self. It also aids all other good 
habits, and is an agent to fight against any 
bad habit that may already have taken 
possession. Such discipline is absolutely neces- 
sary for moral ends as well as for practical. 
The bow must not be bent too much nor too 
long; but bent it must be, to be a bow at all 
and not a useless stick. 

Nothing will make up for the want of this 
habit of work, either in the particular line or 
in the effect on the character. No brilliance 
or quickness or cleverness or special aptitude 
can make up for want of it. There is a 
profound truth in the old fables, like that of 
the hare beaten by the tortoise, even in its own 
line, of running. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
preached this doctrine untiringly says in his 
Second Discourse on the Method of Study: 
“Tf you have great talents, industry will 
improve them; if you have but moderate 
abilities, industry will supply their deficiency. 
Nothing is denied to well-directed labor; 
nothing is to be obtained without it. Not to 
enter into metaphysical discussions on the 
nature or essence of genius, I will venture to 


assert that assiduity, unabated by difficulty 
and a disposition eagerly directed to the 
object of its pursuit, will produce effects 
similar to those which some call the result of 
natural powers.” There should be some 
necessary qualifications here, especially in 
speaking about art. It might tempt some, 
who have no aptitude, to think that labor 
alone is enough for any branch of work. 
There is truth in Hazlitt’s criticism that 
industry alone will only produce mediocrity, 
and mediocrity in art is not worth the 
trouble of industry. Efforts, of course, may 
be misguided and end in inevitable failure. 
Application, the most laborious, can never 
take the place of the initial gift, without which 
high art is impossible. But allowing for this, 
Sir Joshua’s preaching of industry and the 
persistent habit of labor may well be taken to 
heart. Careless, slovenly work is responsible 
for more failures in art than any other cause. 
Men trust to what they call their genius, and 
many a gifted artist has never come to his 
kingdom because he has never learned to toil. 
It is one of the subtlest temptations in all 
productive work, whether it be painting 
pictures, or writing books, or preparing 
sermons, or pursuing any subject of study, to 
trust to happy inspirations, with the result 
that desultory efforts alternate with long 
spells of indolence. It not only hurts the 
work, but it hurts the morale of the worker. 
There is no finer lesson from the lives of 
many scientific workers of our time than that 
of the patient investigation and tireless labor 
with which they pursue their branch of truth. 
Darwin, in a letter to Romanes, refers to this 
as a necessity, if a man is to advance any 
science at all. He writes: ‘Trollope, in one 
of his novels, gives us a maxim of constant use 
by a brickmaker, ‘It is dogged as does it,’ and 
I have often and often thought that this is 
the motto for every scientific worker.”’ Here 
in its own degree, in the sphere of scientific 
truth, as in the sphere of spiritual truth, it is 
by reason of use that the senses are exercised 
to discern good and evil. To accept our work 
as part of our duty, to cultivate it as a habit, 
is to safeguard our lives from many a mis- 
take and error, and even from many a sin. 
We are traitors to our opportunities and gifts, 
unless we make them the servants of habit. 
Many illustrations could be culled from the 
lives and writings of great men, showing how 
they cultivated this habit till it was ingrained 
both in their work and in their characters. 
Take just one other illustration, this time a 
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very] different type of man from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, or Darwin—Lord Macaulay, whose 
work is often ignorantly thought facile and 
shallow. One thing certainly in it is its 
amazing industry, the patience and energy 
with which he carried on his historical investi- 
gations, whether we accept his conclusions or 
not. Thackeray gives him deserved credit in 
this: ‘‘Take at hazard any three pages of the 
Essays or History: and glimmering below the 
stream of the narrative you, an average 
reader, see one, two, three, a halfscore of 
allusions to other historical facts, characters, 
literature, poetry, with which you are ac- 
quainted. Your neighbor, who has hts reading 
and hts little stock of literature stowed away 
in his mind, shall detect more points, allusions, 
happy touches, indicating not only the pro- 
digious memory and vast learning of this 
master, but the wonderful industry, the honest, 
humble, previous toil of this great scholar. 
He reads twenty books to write a sentence; 
he travels a hundred miles to make a line of 
description.’”’ This is no exaggeration. We 
see from his private journal the terrible toil he 
pledged himself to undertake for the writing 
of the second part of his history—visits to 
Holland, Belgium, Scotland, Ireland, France; 
ransacking Dutch and French archives; turn- 
ing over thousands of pamphlets; exploring 
in libraries; soaking his mind in the literature 
of the period. 

True success in working will only come from 
treating work itself as an art, the best methods 
of which have to be learned and practised. 
A man must bring himself into discipline 
before he becomes a perfect instrument for his 
work. No great work of art is possible without 
previous training in the art of work. When 
the habit of industry is ingrained in a man’s 
nature he has mastered the art, although his 
methods of working may be peculiar to him- 
self. Illustrations from literature are specially 
valuable in treating of this subject, because it 
is a sphere in which a man is usually thought to 
be altogether dependent on intuition and in- 
spiration. We speak vaguely of ‘‘genius”’ as 
explaining any achievement in writing; but we 
only need to know a little of the inner literary 
history of any time or country to {see what toil 
lies back of what we call genius. 

Even those forms of art which appear most 
spontaneous, such as poetry and music, are 
not struck off at a flash, or if any single piece 
of work seems to be so struck off, that is made 
possible by years of past training. Im- 
provisation can only be done by one who is a 
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master of his art. Even Shakespeare, who is 
often spoken of as an improvisatore, was a 
careful artist, as can be seen by comparing the 
first edition of one of his plays with the later 
editions. This can also be seen in the re- 
markable growth and intellectual development 
displayed in the order of his works which has 
been at least approximately established by 
critics. Beginning with adaptation of other 
plays, improving upon every model he took, 
his growing power in dramatic art aud in rich, 
mellow wisdom can be traced. 

To speak of any man as a careful artist 
does not mean that every piece of work needs 
to be retouched and gone over again and 
again with painstaking industry; but that 
the capacity to do anything with finish and 
delicacy, however easily, has come from 
previous years of training. Tennyson’s ‘‘Cross- 
ing the Bar” was written in his eighty-first 
year, on a day in October, when the suggestion 
for it came to him. He showed the poem to 
his son, who said, ‘‘ That is the crown of your 
life’s work.’’ He answered, ‘‘It came in a 
moment.’’ But no one, as a rule, put such 
fastidious and exacting care into his work as 
did Tennyson, correcting and polishing and 
revising. In all great art we are deceived by 
the appearance of ease, with no joints and no 
marks of the file anywhere. We see the 
artist’s finished work, but we do not see the 
hundreds of sketches made for that work, and 
all the training of eye and hand and taste 
without which the work would have been 
impossible. The capacities have been brought 
into efficiency by intense and persistent labor. 
When we look on a great completed work, such 
as Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,”’ or Gibbons’s ‘‘ De- 
cline and Fall,” or Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Last Judg- 
ment’’—to take great achievements in different 
spheres—we are inclined to forget all that led 
up to them. We think of them as a kind of 
miracle outside cause and effect, and attribute 
them vaguely to the inspiration of genius. An 
unremitting habit of work was one of the 
Secrets which made such achievements possible. 
This is not to say that if any man will only 
persist, in similar intense toil he will rival 
Milton’s epic; but it does mean that without 
such toil the epic would never have seen the 
light of day. Only through habit will the in- 
tellectuality and concentration needed for any 
high work become part of a man’s endowment. 
Even style, which is thought to be, in a 
special degree, a heaven-born gift, can only be 
perfected by the scrupulous training of 
fastidious taste. It is difficult to say what are 
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the qualities which give distinction to style—a 
delicacy of ear, sensitiveness to the music of 
words, a sort of instinctive knowledge of the 
value of vowels and consonants in the building 
of a sentence—but such a gift remains only an 
aptitude till it has received careful discipline. 
If any writer of our time could be called a 
‘‘stylist,’”’ it was Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
we might just have accepted it as one of his 
natural gifts if he had not so frankly revealed 
the long training to which he subjected the 
gift. There were years of labor before he had 
his instrument ready for its work. Even after 
he attained fame he would write an article 
seven or eight times over, and in his early days 
he toiled terribly in learning to write, “‘ playing 
the sedulous ape’’ to many masters. In a 
letter to a friend he wrote, ‘‘I imagine nobody 
had ever such pains to learn a trade as I had; 
but I slogged at it day in and day out; and I 
frankly believe (thanks to my dire industry) 
I have done more with smaller gifts than 
almost any man of letters in the world.” 
Genius cannot be explained as an infinite 
capacity to take pains, for without that 
something we call genius the pains will be 
wasted; but a passion for an art which shows 
itself in such a way is a presumptive evidence 
of genius, sufficient at least to go on with. 

In the whole matter of habit, decision is 
the master-key. We must learn to act on the 
spur. The hardest thing is to begin, to over- 
come the inertia and mental sluggishness. 


Some men are always preparing for work, 
which usually means postponing any serious 
effort and ends in a mere waste of time. There 
are many ways of deluding ourselves about our 
industry, and ministering all the time to our 
innate indolence. Especially in intellectual 
work it is easy to put off beginning a task with 
the excuse that we are not ready for it, that 
we have not read and thought enough, that 
we are not in the mood at present, or that we 
need to make more preparation. We go on 
improving our implements for work which is 
never attempted, as if an artisan were to be 
perpetually sharpening his tools and never 
putting them to any practical use. The worst 
of it is that indecision like this has an effect 
on the character, and weakens the whole 
capacity. No new habit can be begun with- 
out a hard struggle, or continued without con- 
stant effort. It will be all the better if there 
is at the beginning some enthusiasm, a 
definite resolution to pursue some task in 
worthy fashion; but watchful and jealous care 
is needed before the habit is formed. Later 
on, when the apprenticeship may be said to be 
completed, it works almost automatically. 
The laboriousness of any work is lessened by 
the dexterity which comesfrom habit. As we 
accustom ourselves to the work, we gain 
power not only over our material, but over 
ourselves. This at least is certain, that nothing 
is permanently secured to us till it passes into 
a habit. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN AMERICA... LOUIS RHEAD. ..WORLD’S WORK 

Few persons know the difficulties the manu- 
facturers have in producing original work. 
The artist and designer is called upon to in- 
vent something as good as that made by his 
competitor, both here and abroad, or better. 
Has he the opportunity, the training or the 
facilities? As a rule, he borrows ideas from 
imported articles or goes abroad to find what 
he wants from the best examples in foreign 
museums. ‘Thousands of imported designs for 
wall-papers, silks and dress-goods fabrics are 
duplicated here. Designers in all the crafts, 
including milliners and dressmakers, go to 
Europe in droves every year—often at their 
employers’ expense—to get ideas and pick 


up new motifs to utilize in the arts here in 
America. 

To remedy this, a most pressing need to-day 
in the United States is that of a national train 
ing-school for artisans, with a museum and an 
art library, preferably in New York City. A 
museum first, because of its greater service to 
the masses—a museum built and endowed on 
a generous scale, the means provided from the 
public funds similar and co-existent with other 
free educational work—so that it should be on 
a broad national basis. The British Govern- 
ment gives a grant of money to each of more 
than 300 schools of design and art classes, 
located in most of the larger towns in the prov- 
inces, besides paying for the maintenance of 
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its art masters for four years’ training under 
competent instructors at South Kensington; 
and, lastly, it trains twelve national scholars 
in the applied arts of design. No government 
in Europe of any account neglects the arts as 
does the government uf the United States, and 
certainly none has such means at its disposal. 

The South Kensington Museum and schools 
provide the best example to emulate and to 
follow. 

At the beginning of the South Kensington 
Museum the greater part of the exhibits were 
loaned by collectors, and by subsequent pur- 
chases with grants of money from the govern- 
ment it has gradually attained to its vast. size 
and importance, and at the present time covers 
a ground space over six times that of Medison 
Sguare Garden. 

Aside from its education of artisans, it is 
especially a means of general assistance for the 
public good. 

Many wealthy and public-spirited American 
citizens, after spending years in forming a pri- 
vate collection of fine examples, had they the 
opportunity, would gladly loan their art treas- 
ures, just as is done abroad, and at their 
demise would bequeath them to such an insti- 
tution if it were in existence in the United 
States. 

Such an institution here would be a means 
to arouse the dormant spirit of the government 
to the great importance of the allied arts. It 
would inform and instruct the generai mass of 
the people (especially artisans who are unable 
to go abroad) in the difference between “art 
of the mind’’ and ‘“‘art of the machine.” It 
would enable manufacturers to produce less 
stupid commercial wares, and to do their best 
in art instead of lowering their standards to 
the imagined level of the many. ‘The fact 
that the public accepts a poor bait is no proof 
that it would not more greedily seize a richer 
one.” 

Then, most important, it would help the 
large army of skilled artisans, the carvers of 
wood and stone, the weavers, metal workers, 
cabinet makers, silversmiths, bookbinders, 
potters, anda host of other craftsmen all in 
need of fine examples—properly classified, 
easily understood and accessible—so that they 
may be stimulated to create or invent a style 
national! in character. This would in a man- 
ner stop a large importation from Germany, 
France and England of fine china, pottery. 
silks, linens, and decorative objects of everv 
description, so that the tide would turn to 
exportation. 
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THE MODERN CRAFT OF METAL WORKING.. .D. A. WILLEY. .SC. AMER. 


The fashioning of bronze, iron, and other 
metals into ornamental work in this country 
has made such remarkable progress that 
throughout the United States can be seen pro- 
ductions which are of a very high artistic 
standard. The development which has been 
attained in the manufacture of metal gateways 
and doorways, tablets containing inscriptions 
and other designs, protective work for banking 
offices, stairways in public buildings and hotels, 
lamp-posts, and even metal columns used in 
architectural work, gives evidence of the skill 
which has been attained by the American 
workman in this branch of industry. 

It is believed that the methods employed 
to-day are very similar to those by which the 
metal artists among the ancients produced the 
wonderful works which have been brought to 
light by excavation, with the exception that 
they had the advantage of but little labor-sav- 
ing machinery and worked with hand tools of 
a far different pattern. The foundry was as 
essential as it is to-day, although destitute of 
the traveling cranes and other forms of power 
apparatus for carrying the metal required for 
casting gigantic statuary and other designs, and 
for moving pieces from one place to another. 

Such is the variety of productions of the 
kind referred to that the United States con- 
tains some very extensive works devoted en- 
tirely to manufacturing objects, ranging from 
parlor bric-a-brac to statues, and other pieces 
weighing several tons; consequently a very 
elaborate series of processes is employed from 
the time the drawing is made until the metal 
receives its finishing touches. The foundry of 
one of these plants is similar in many respects 
to the ordinary iron foundry with its flasks, 
sand and other compounds, and furnaces, but 
scattered about are busts, heads, and other 
portions of the body reproduced in metal, as 
well as pieces of figures of animals, mythologi- 
cal groups, etc., which, perhaps an hour before, 
were pigs of bronze and iron. The mold is 
made in various ways, depending principally 
upon the size of the object to be reproduced. 
One plan followed is to coat the model with 
wax, then with a compound composed of clay, 
ground brick, or potters’ slip. In some works, 
sand is packed about the models in an iron- 
molder’s flask. After the mold has been com- 
pleted it is placed in the furnace, and the wax 
or other soluble matter then melts and escapes 
through holes purposely left in the framework 
to be displaced by the melted bronze or iron. 
Where small objects are to be formed, the 
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mold is frequently formed of wax or clay, then 
cast in plaster of Paris, after which a casting 
is made of an alloy which is used for the pat- 
tern. The casting of the smaller designs is 
done by hand, for two men can manipulate a 
pot holding one hundred pounds of metal under 
ordinary conditions. For heroic figures and 
other pieces of large size, the foundry is pro- 
vided with electric or compressed-air hoisting 
machinery for lifting the pots from the furnace. 

The next process is the preparation of the 
casting for filing and chasing. It is cleaned 
and dipped in acid to remove all foreign sub- 
stances which may adhere to the surface, so 
that the ornamentation can be brought out by 
means of special tools. It is in this depart- 
ment that the artistic skill of the workman is 
strikingly displayed, for he literally perfects a 
picture with his chisels, mats, and riffles, elab- 
orating details which cannot be completely 
brought out in the casting. 

The work is then taken to the fitting and 
assembling department, where the pieces which 
comprise the designs are sorted and fitted and 
bolted together. Again delicacy of workman- 
ship is required in finishing the edges so that a 
perfect fit will result, an operation which re- 
quires not only time and patience, but the use 
of a variety of tools. In what is known as the 
wrought-iron department, the various mem- 
bers of grilles, gates, stair-rails, etc., are fitted 
and fastened frequently in such a manner that 
apparently the entire design has been cut in 
one piece, when as a matter of fact it may rep- 
resent a dozen or a score of sections. The 
designs of flowers and leaves in metal, which 
are so popular, are usually hand forged and 
fastened to the scroll and other work by rivets 
placed beneath the ornaments or adjusted in 
other wayssothat they are practically invisible. 





WORKERS IN ART LEATHER.............. CHICAGO CHRONICLE 

“There’s nothing like leather.” is a slang 
expression that has long been heard on every 
side. The phrase has taken on a new meaning 
of late, since the demand for articles of that 
material decorated in an artistic manner has 
sprung up. 

“The demand for leather has grown to such 
proportions of late,”’ said a dealer in that ma- 
terial the other day, ‘“‘that I have scarcely been 
able this year to meet it with a sufficient sup- 
ply of skins. The popularity of pyrography 
has doubtless had much to do with it. That, 
however, does not necessitate so fine a grade 
of leather as does the carving and embossing 
which is, in a measure, superseding it.” 
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Art leather work is a branch of decorative 
art which has been much neglected, and the 
present interest shown in it is indicative of the 
increasing appreciation of good decorative art. 
There is a quiet elegance about a piece of artis- 
tically decorated leather which appeals only toa 
refined taste. Leather as a medium for art 
work is eminently satisfactory in point of being 
durable. This quality makes the art worker 
feel that the time she devotes to leather work 
is not misspent. At the same time she must 
keep constantly in mind the fact that it is 
leather, and consequently her work and design 
must be adapted to the material and the pur- 
pose for which this will be used. 

A delicate flower spray, which would be at- 
tractive for embroidery or painting might 
wholly lose its effectiveness when applied to 
leather. The quality of the leather is also an 
important consideration, affecting the beauty 
of the work not a little. Russian calf is a 
favorite, but should be carefully selected, as 
an imperfect skin will often show a light streak 
where tooled. While less beautiful, cow skin 
has the advantage of thickness and can be 
more deeply tooled and worked in high relief. 
Calf and cow are the only skins employed for 
the work. 

The technical part in leather work is not 
elaborate and requires much less practice than 
the sister art of wood-carving. The necessary 
tools are outliners, small wedge-shaped steel 
tools of different sizes and two or three back- 
ground tools, a hammer, and a stone to work 
on. The design is first drawn on manila paper, 
which is then placed on the leather, which has 
been thoroughly dampened, and the design 
gone over with a bone tracer. The leather, 
kept always damp with a sponge, is laid over 
the stone and the design is pounded in with 
the wedge-shaped tools. Then comes the mod- 
eling of the design by pressing or rubbing down 
from the right side with a tool or by beating 
or pushing out from the back to produce the 
desired effect. The background gives scope 
for considerable originality, both in the form 
of tools used and in the grouping and arrange- 
ment of the tooled spaces. 

The application of color to leather frequently 
heightens the effect of the decoration. While 
in the coarser work of pyrographic decoration 
broad effects, obtained by the use of paint, are 
sometimes admirably decorative, yet a hand- 
somely carved piece of leather is rarely im- 
proved except by a very sparing and judicious 
use of it. Its main object is to bring out the 
design, and it should never suggest paint. 
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THE LOST CHILD...... FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON...... HARPER’S 


It was far to go for the little fellow, 
And I think it was dark out there, 

Away from the sunshine, warm and mellow, 
That sweetened his earthly air. 


It was far to go, it was dark, I know, 
And it broke my heart that it should be so. 


The distance between a joy and joy, 
Or between a star and a star, 

Some measures like this we may employ, 
Nor measure at last how far. 


And they were not fleet, they were little feet 
That stumbled beside me in the street. 


Oh, little fellow, dear little fellow, 

Once where the strange paths crossed 
In magical woods of sunlit yellow, 

You, lagging behind, were lost— 


Just a re aside; but I knew that wide 
And terrified look, the day you died! 


When it is day I can dissemble 
And cover from sight my care, 

But when it is dark, in tears I tremble,— 
‘‘What if he be lost out there?” 


In my troubled sleep, I cower, I weep, 
I am little and lost, and the dark is deep. 


When the ghost moon steals down the mountain 
hollow 
To glide through my window bars, 
I wake and pray to be dead, to follow 
His stumbles between the stars. 


THE DRUMMER ........ GOUVERNEUR MORRIS... .. CENTURY 


The drum of the drummer must not be dumb— 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub. 
‘‘O mother, my mother, the time has come 
When a drummer must beat on his little brown drum, 
A voice there is, and it calls to some— 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub. 


With a little drumstick in each brown hand, 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub. 

The drummer he drummed at the head of the band; 

He drummed them to sea and he drummed them to 


n 
And he drummed the colors over the sand— 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub.” 


The little gray bullets they came to slay, 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub, 

And the poor little drummer he feared to stay, 

But what he feared more was to run away; 

So he stayed and he drummed and he cried, “‘ Hoo- 


ray! 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub. 


He was shot. And they buried him under the sand, 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub, 

With a little drumstick in each brown hand, 

And the little brown drum, that he might stand 

At the head of the hosts of God’s command 
With a rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-duh! 


Pe He so oes cvwsciins ciscsm need BALTIMORE NEWS 


Dot leetle Hans, he vos so cute, 
Ven gompany it gome ar-r-round 

He do a handspr-r-ring dot’s a beaut, 
All ubside downside on der gr-r-round. 





Dot leetle Hans, he vos so str-r-rong, 
He bick oop dot pig Kreutzer poy, 
Dot’s d-r-r-ree foot dick und six foot long, 
Und smash him down—oh! vot a choy! 


Dot leetle Hans, he vos so kvick, 
He r-r-run a mile pefore I dink— 
Und ven I dink chust vunce, as slick 
Like kr-r-rease, he’s gone chust like a vink! 


Dot leetle Hans, he chump der fence 
Dot’s eight foot tall, mitout his hands— 
I somedimes dink he chust gommence, 
Mit circusses und pig pr-r-rass pands! 


Dot leetle Hans, he turn und tvist 
Und tumble lige a poneless kid, 
Und ven ve pox, mit his pig fist 
He smash der topknot off mine lid! 


Dot leetle Hans, vot he gan’t do, 
Vy, I don’t know; chust lige a cat 

He tumbles till he’s plack und plue— 
Mine little Cherman seeebet 


Dot leetle Hans is vild, und he 
Is active as dot Actor Turk 
Dot’s in de show; but, oh! py chee! 
He always vos too str-r-rong to vork! 


NAUGHTINESS........ FLORENCE WILKINSON........ MC CLURE’S 


Why am I sometimes naughty 
And sometimes Very good? 

What makes me act so different? 
I never understood. 





When in the morning I wake up 
I don’t know which ’twill be, 
A day all full of naughtiness 
Or a good day for me. 


But when I go to bed at night 
I know which I have been, 
A Mamma’s Joy all day or else 
A creature full of sin. 
“T thank thee, Lord, for my good heart,” 
This is the prayer I make; 
Or else: ‘‘Forgive my naughtiness, 
Dear God, for Jesus’ sake.” 
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THE SONG MY MOTHER SINGS............... THOMAS O’HAGAN 


O sweet unto my heart is the song my mother sings 

As eventide is brooding on its dark and noiseless 
wings! 

Every note is charged with memory—every memory 
bright with rays 

Of the golden hours of promise in the lap of child- 
hood’s days. 

The orchard blooms anew and each blossom scents 


the way, 
And I feel again the breath of eve among the new- 


mown hay; 

While through the halls of memory in happy notes 
there rings 

All the life-joy of the past in the song my mother 
sings. 


{ have listened to the dreamy notes of Chopin and 
of Liszt 

As they dripped and drooped about my heart and 
filled my eyes with mist; 

I have wept strong tears of pathos ’neath the spell 
of Verdi’s power, 

As I heard the tenor voice of grief from out the 
donjon tower; 

And Gounod’s oratorios are full of notes sublime 

That stir the heart with rapture thro’ the sacred 
pulse of time; 

But all the music of the past and the wealth that 
memory brings, 

Seem as nothing when I listen to the song my 

mother sings. 


It’s a song of love and triumph, it’s a song of toil 
and care, 

It is filled with chords of pathos, and it’s set in notes 
of prayer; 

It is bright with dreams and visions of the days 
that are to be, 

And as strong in faith’s devotion as the heart-beat 
of the sea; 

It is linked in mystic measure to sweet voices from 
above, 

And is starred with ripest blessings thro’ a mother’s 
sacred love. 

O sweet and strong and tender are the mem'ries 
that it brings, 

As I list in joy and rapture to the song my mother 
sings! 


WTEOD & 000 isccreccvcstcctccesevincstsoeee LORD BYRON 


There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 

Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 

The lights shone o’er fair women and brave 


men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily, and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merrily as a marriage bell; 
But — a deep sound strikes like a rising 
ell! 


Did ye not hear it? No; ’twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street: 
On with the dance! Let joy be unconfined; 
No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure 
meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 
But hark! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat, 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 
Arm! arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s opening roar! 


Within a windowed niche of that high hall 

Sat Brunswick’s fated chieftain; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tones with death’s prophetic 


ear; 
And when they smiled because he deemed it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could 
quell; 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, 
fell. 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale which, but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking 
sighs 
Which er might be repeated; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could 
risef 


And there was mounting in hot haste; the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
* Roused up the soldier e’er the morning star; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips, “The foe! They 
come! They come!’ 


LETEY’S GLOBE... 00... ccvcecces CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER 


When Letty had scarce passed her third glad year, 

And her young, artless words began to flow, 
One day we gave the child a colored sphere 

Of the wide earth, that she might mark and know 
By tint and outline all its sea and land. 

She patted all the world; old empires peeped 
Between her baby fingers; her soft hand 

Was welcome at all frontiers. How she leaped 
And laughed and prattled in her world wide bliss! 

But when we turned her sweet, unlearned eye 
On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry, 

“Oh, yes! I see it—Letty’s home is there!”’ 
And while she hid all England with a kiss 

Bright over Europe fell her golden hair. 
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“DANTE” AND DANTE 


It is doubtful if any one save a Frenchman 
could have seen a play in the life of Dante. 
Once ‘seen it is doubtful if anyone save a 
master of the stage such as Sardou would have 
attempted it. Not even he seems to have dared 
it alone: M. Moreau was called in to help. For 
no character in the whole realm of history 
offers so dramatic and at the same time so 
untheatric a career. The patriot, the exile 
wandering from court to court, the man of 
disappointed hopes, firm even to sternness, 
inflexible as iron, sure in his rectitude to the 
point of stubbornness, a lover by. poetic 
license if you will—all these are dramatic 
elements, but possess little of the theatric. 
One might, of course, try to unravel the mazes 
of fourteenth-century politics, with the Guelf 
and Ghibelline, Whites and Blacks, mixed 
up as in a cat-and-dog fight. In addition 
to this, by the same poetic license, 
love of Dante for Beatrice and his marriage 
with Gemma Donati might be worked up 
into dramatic material—perhaps—possibly. 
But MM. Sardou and Moreau have only sug- 
gested the political struggle, and have’ practi- 
cally ignored the story of Beatrice—perhaps 
rightly so. Beatrice was very young when 
she died. So instead, they have given a story 
of Dante and Pia dei Tolomei, she of the 
fifth canto of the Purgatorio. The story is 
as ingenious as it is shocking to all lovers of 
the great poet. It strikes one with the force 
of a blow. Poetic license will go far. The 
only question is: will it go this far? Briefly 
put, MM. Sardou and Moreau have related a 
love story centered about Pia dei Tolomei and 
Dance. Their child, Gemma, is really the 
heroine of the play. Such a story amazes all 
who have studied the poet, his life and times. 
How did the idea ever arise? Whence came it? 
Mr. John Corbin, writing in the New York 
Times, explains it on the ground of a faulty 
French translation of Dante, a device so clever 
that it appalls. 

This looks almost too ingenious to be true, 
but perhaps therein it proves its genuineness. 
It points out, too, how very French the play 
is. It has the Gallic tinge all through it—not 
even omitting the explanation and prefaces. 
Not since the time of Hugo has the public been 


the 


so “prepared” for a play. In a little book 
to be had for fifteen cents and sold during 
the performance, there is given by ‘‘an Italian 
student’? some “explanatory notes.’”’ From 
these “explanatory notes’’ we note this as 
the symbolism of the play: 


It is this conception of the hero-poet, and not the 
vicissitudes of his life, that inspired MM. Sardou and 
Moreau. And the a should bear in mind that 
suchis the nature of theirdrama in order to appreciate 
it at its true worth. The authors did not intend to 
write an historic drama: the persons and scenes 
which follow. each other on the stage have only a 
relative value; they serve but to give light and 
relief to the figure of the chief actor and to interpret 
his feelings and his thoughts. To a certain extent 
Sardou and Moreau’s drama is as symbolic of the 
Florentine poet as the poem. Sardou has explained 
it in an interview. ‘‘ There is more,” he said, ‘of 
the soul than of the body of Dante in our drama. 
We have personified in him a lover of liberty, a 
fierce hater of persecution, of oppression and of 
clerical domination. . Our Dante is not 
the historical Dante; it is the moral Dante. —S 
We have taken him in his full grandeur as a symbol 
of liberty. It was this conception of the hero that 
we offered to Henry Irving. Politics pass 
away, accessories fade: what moves us is the domi- 
nant idea of the poet, his attitude of revolt against 
the injustice of men. In him, through the mist of 
the Middle Ages, we see a modern light shining. . . .” 


It is well to know that the authors‘ did not 
intend to write an historical drama.” They 
can congratulate themselves in having freed 
themselves from any such accusation. A 
synopsis of the play will show exactly what 
they did write: 

Prologue. Violent death of Helen of Swabia. 
Count Ugolino and his two sons imprisoned 
and starving in background. 

Act I. Murder of Paolo 
The banishment of Pia to 
airs in Maremma. 

Act II. Death of Pia. 
Gemma in a convent. 

Act III. Visions of the /uferno and Purga- 
torto. 

Act IV. Death of Cardinal Colonna. 

The play is really high-class melodrama 
raised to dignity by scenic effects, the lofti- 
ness of its central character and excellent 
acting. In some ways it isan anomaly. The 
audience critical enough to understand MM. 
Sardou and Moreau’s ‘“‘symbolism,”’ are more 
than likely to be critical enough to be disap- 
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pointed and shocked. The ordinary audience 
is likely not to understand at all and to wonder 
“what it’s all about.” Yet in spite of all this the 
play “‘succeeds’’—succeeds for several reasons. 
In the first place. because of its magnificent 
stage pictures and excellent acting throughout. 
The stage pictures are indeed marvels. Second- 
ly, it succeeds because the authors were clever 
enough to make everything center in and 
about the central character of Dante. And 
third, it succeeds mainly because of Sir Henry 
Irving. Never has his art been fineror subtler. 
He was Dante; he did not act him. It is a privi- 
lege in these days of mushroom ‘“‘stars’’ to 
watch this eminent actor, an artist to his 
finger-tips. So—by all means go to see ‘‘Dante”’ 
—but do not be tricked by it. Remember 
that very little is known of the great Italian. 
It is not even on record that he ever spoke 
with Beatrice. Indeed, it is highly probable. 
that she was only a symbol. Bear in mind, 
too, the strange injustice—if the Sandou- 
Moreau story be true—of Dante’s placing 
Paolo and Francesca in Inferno and Pia in 
Purgatorio. But see the play, enjoy the scenery 
the art of Sir Henry Irving, and—read your 
Dante again. 


THE PLAY WITH MUSIC 


A curious evolution in play-making is now 
in process. It is not new and not especially 
novel. It would be more proper to call it a 
reversion rather than an evolution. It is the 
play and operetta mixed. During the Eliza- 
bethan period music was part of every gentle- 
man’s education. Music has in a way become 
a lost art. Accordingly all the Shakespearean 
comedies have songs. An example of this, a 
most striking example, is a production of 
‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ in which Mr. 
Goodwin is now appearing. It is true that 
not in his wildest fancy did Shakespeare con- 
ceive of such music as Mendelssohn wrote or 
of such scenery as Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger 
have supplied for this magnificent produc- 
tion. But the lyric note is there. Take the 
songs in ‘‘The Tempest,” in ‘‘ As You Like It,” 
in ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,” even. Many 
of the tragedies of the period had a comic sub- 
plot with music. We have outgrown this, 
be it for the better or the worse. Comic 
opera and grand opera have, of course, been 
the main causes of its decline. Recently, how- 
ever, there is to be seen a tendency again in 
this direction. The production of ‘‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’’ cited above, shows 
the influence at work. The production is ex- 
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quisite and rarely beautiful, but it is that of a 
musical comedy pure and simple. Almost 
entire acts are sung. This may be carrying a 
point to the extreme, but it makes perfectly 
obvious the surety of that point. The pre- 
dominance of musical comedy as opposed 
to opera comique shows it again. And now 
we see on the stage little comedies with 
mere interpolated songs. A charming ex- 
ample of this is ‘The Three Little Maids” — 
a dainty, simple comedy with a dainty, simple 
plot. It requires only a step now to go into 
the comedy with song addition. In another 
way, however, we are far off from the old 
Elizabethan comedy. We lack all the poetry 
and glamour and fancy. What a wealth of 
beauty in the ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’! 
The other day a lot of little children attended 
a matinée. They were as delighted as their 
elders. The play has a fanciful poetic appeal 
which goes to the heart of all those young in 
soul, whatever be their age in years. In 
light of this, is it not strange that Shakespear- 
ean comedy has had almost no influence on 
later comedy, though Shakespearean tragedy 
set the mark for all that followed! In truth, 
music is a lost art and poetry has forsaken 
our hearts. 


THE SOPHISTICATION OF THE VILLAIN 


The modern dramatist has learned his 
lesson by ridicule. The deep-dyed villain 
is relegated to the second-rate theaters and 
one-night-stands companies. His presence has 
become as displeasing on the better stage as 
it would be in the drawing-room of the fashion- 
able auditors. Yet the villain had to remain 
or the modern drama must go. And so we 
have reached the refined villain—and have 
gone a step farther to the very sophistication 
of the villain such as seen in ‘‘The Social 
Highwayman,”’ and better in ‘ Raffles,’’ the 
dramatization of Mr. Hornung’s novel in which 
Mr. Bellew is now appearing. What would 
our grandmothers have thought of such a 
villain as Mr. Bellew presents—the very 
acme of refined crime? Would they have 
shuddered? One thing is sure and that is 
that the modern audience has no qualms. 
The sympathy goes straight to the—villain. 
For, as a matinee girl remarked, ‘“‘he’s so 
charming.’’ When it is recalled that “he” 
is scarcely more than a thief, the question 
regarding the young lady’s mind is:. is she 
neurotic? Not at all. The dramatist is too 
clever to permit any such accusation. He 
paints his hero-villain with a mass of brilliant col- 
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ors, which quite cover him. He drags in psy- 
chology and—Lombroso-like—suggests an ob- 
session of mind. Asa final climax he uses one 
of the most finished and charming actors on 
the stage to portray his character. Add to 
this a thoroughly interesting story, and there 
you are—‘‘he’s so charming.’’ And worst 
of it all is, that the remark is perfectly true. 
If you doubt, just attend one of Mr. Bellew’s 
performances. You won’t even be ashamed 
of exulting at the rascal’s escape. After 
all, it is only a play, you may flatter your 
conscience, but ‘‘lay not this flattering unction 
to your soul’’—it is something more. 





PATTI AGAIN 


Patti is again with us. The very name 
will warm the hearts of many. Patti, the 
diva, the wonderful, almost the most won- 
derful, made her ‘farewell début’? November 
2d, in Carnegie Hall, New York City. As far 
as the greeting went, enthusiasm was ram- 
pant. Tradition and memory paid homage 
before this woman of sixty, who looks not more 
than forty. She has been able to -preserve 
her physical beauty, and with it much of the 
beauty of her voice. The words of the critics 
were diverse—not to say opposite. The Com- 
mercial Advertiser says: 


Although the voice is but a shadow of its former 
beautiful self, much of the old-time charm is still 
there, and all of that complete art that made her the 
greatest of singers, perhaps the greatest the world has 
ever seen. In the voice itself there still are tones 
which ring with the truencss of sound metal. It 
needed little imagination to realize what she had 
been, and even if the imagination to replace the 
voice was wanting, the art was still there. Such 
an art, even in its more imperfect forms, is rapidly 
becoming extinct. 


The Tribune is somewhat harsher. 


In the voice of the singer there were faint echoes 
of the past; inher art, notasingle reminder. Only in 
the middle register of the voice were there sug- 
gestions of the old lusciousness of tone and that 
purity of intonation which, at a banquet given in 
1884, to celebrate Mme. Patti’s twenty-fifth operatic 
anniversary, William Steinway lauded as ‘‘so dear 
to the ear of an old piano tuner.” Mme. Patti 
singing out of time, Mme. Patti gasping for breath, 
Mme. Patti chopping phrases into quivering bits 
without thought or compunction, Mme. Patti pro- 
ducing tones in a manner that ought to be held up 
as a warning example to every novice, Mme, Patti 
devoid of all but a shadow of that tone of opulent 
beauty, of that incomparable technical skill which 
used to make dalliance with the things which 
were insurmountable difficulties to others, of that 
reposefulness of style which used to rest on all she 
did like a benediction—that was the singer who 
entertained the curious and grieved the judicious 
last night. 
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The following little excerpt will give a 
picture easily recognizable to those who 
remember the great diva in her prime. It is 
from the Post. 

In her stage demeanor the great prima donna 
has not changed. She is apparently as much 
surprised at her bouquets and her applause as ever, 
and she loves to play her pranks on the audience. 
She, whose memory is proverbial, came forward 
with a sheet of music from which she pretended 
to sing ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer,’’ which every 
child knows by heart, and which she has sung in 
public 3,679 times. She also cast a glance at 
Signor Sapio’s ‘‘Home Sweet Home” sheet, to 
make quite sure of her part. This song she has sung 
7,984 times. 

MORE PARSIFAL CONTENTIONS. 


Verily, Herr Conried is having a time of it 
with his production of ‘‘Parsifal.’”” When 
moral suasion and tradition had failed to 
dissuade him from his undertaking, the law 
was invoked. Now comes the latest phase— 
a united crusade against the production by 
many churchmen on the ground that the 
play is ‘‘sacrilegious’’ and ‘‘ blasphemous.” 
According to a statement credited by the 
newspapers to Dr. Shearer, secretary of the 
American Tract Society, the protest reads in 
part: 

The play in its three acts centers mainly about 
the Holy Communion and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which is particularly represented in the first and 
third acts, the temptation of Parsifal being por- 
trayed in the second. Parsifal, a lad of unknown 
origin, mysteriously appears at the opening, and 
is the leading figure to the close. The ‘‘guileless 
one”’ at the beginning, he is at length baptized, 
and then anointed as the God-elected King. Over 
his head a dove is made to descend and to hover 
lovingly. 

The Lord’s Supper cannot be rightly prosti- 
tuted to such ends. If Christianity is the law of 
the land and is protected by that law, because its 
morality is the foundation of the Government, 
would not this proposed travesty of the most 
sacred things of our worship be indictable under 
the statute which authorizes the suppression of 
whatever is an offense to public decency? 


In answer to these statements Mr. Bain- 
bridge Colby, counsel for the Conried Com- 
pany, issued this statement: 


The impression which is being somewhat indus- 
triously circulated that ‘‘Parsifal’’ is a composition 
dealing with sacred themes and incidents, in other 
words a passion play, proceeds from misinformation. 

While the opera is one of Wagner’s most serious 
and profound works, it is not in any sense of the 
word a “passion play.” There is not introduced 
into it by name a single Biblical character, nor are 
there any rites or ceremonies that are connected 
with the Christian religion. I cannot understand 
from what this impression proceeded nor how it 
should be so promptly credited by persons whose 
professions imply an accurate familiarity with such 
subjects, 
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Few persons realize what a wealth of interest is to 
be found in the study of the history of cultivated 
plants. Agriculture must have been one of the 
first steps in civilization, when man began to give 
up the nomadic habit and claim a permanent resi- 
dence as ‘‘home.”’ Horticulture would follow at 
no very distant date, still as an adjunct of home, so 
it is no wonder that the two arts are invariably asso- 
ciated with that most expressive monosyllable so 
suggestive of peace, rest and affection. One emi- 
nent botanist, Alphonse de Candolle, spent years of 
incredible labor and research in this study, and one 
of his monuments is his work on the Origin of Cul- 
tivated Plants. 

As a single instance of the interest to be found in 
this study, just glance for a moment at one of our 
cereals: The cultivation of wheat is lost in the 
mysterious past. Ancient Egyptian monuments, 
far older than the Hebrew Scriptures, show that 
the Egyptians had grown this plant for so long a 
time that the cultivation was thoroughly estab- 
lished. They ascribed the gift of wheat to their 
goddess Isis. Rice was grown in China so long ago 
as twenty-eight centuries before the Christian era, 
for, in a ceremony instituted at that period, the 
emperor had to sow rice once a year with religious 
rites. Barley and millet also go back to the distant 
past of the early men who built the lake dwellings 
of Europe: oats followed later, and, later still came 
the cultivation of rye. Maize was grown to such 
an extent that varieties were recognized when Aztec 
monuments were raised. Thus the story goes on, 
carrying us on to prehistoric, nay, primitive times 
whose records are only read in the refuse heaps of 
the early farmers of the world. In the light of these 
remarks, let us turn to the following interesting 
passage from a very interesting paper: 


ROMAN GARDENS. .ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. .NINETEENTH CENTURY 


It is certain that in the early days of Rome 
the number of fruits and vegetables was strictly 
limited, as compared with Imperial and modern 
days, when importations from all parts of the 
then known world continually arrived to enrich 
both garden and cuisine of the Roman house 
or villa. It is, perhaps, impossible now to de- 
termine precisely all the strictly indigenous 
vegetables which the early Romans used—I 
mean in those days when the meat-meal oc- 
curred but once a day, and when libations were 
made, not yet with wine, but with milk or honey. 
Referring to those days of simplicity, Varro 
says: ‘‘ Vigorous folk as they were, our fore- 
bears flavored their speech with onion and 
garlic;”’ and if we turn for a moment to the 
origins of some of the most aristocratic names 
in Roman history—the Fabii, the Czpiones, 
the Lentuli, and the Pisones—we shall find that 


they rather corroborate the suggested homeli- 
ness of the national beginnings. 

It can scarcely be said that if one hears a 
person addressed as Mr. Bean, the fact neces- 
sarily impresses us; yet, if in Cesar’s day, a 
Roman had heard one of his neighbors ad- 
dressed as ‘‘ Fabius,’’ he would have become 
aware that the person so addressed was a 
member of the most aristocratic of the clans; 
albeit in that period the harmless, necessary 
bean had come to be considered as food only 
fit for peasants and gladiators. I once saw a 
golden crown fashioned of bean-leaves which 
had been taken from an Italian tomb, and 
which, doubtless, had adorned the brows of 
some once-revered personage, and the thought 
came from the olden time: ‘‘Was he, by 
chance, of the valiant Fabii, one of whom 
erected a triumphal stone arch on the Sacra Via, 
three hundred of whom once perished together 
in the Veientine war?”’ 

At the feast of the goddess Carna, in her 
temple on the Coelian, used to be offered a mess 
of beans. Ovid explains this custom by saying 
that, when her cult was instituted, the Latin 
soil produced only beans and spelt. But 
Macrobius tells us further that beans were 
looked upon as a great source of vitality. 
He says also that the Kalends of June were 
called Fabarie because beans were then ripe 
and were called for in sacrificial rites. Pliny 
says that, in the administration of justice, a 
black bean signified condemnation, while a 
white one meant “not guilty.”” The black 
variety was also much used as a funeral offering 
to the Lemures, and was laid in tombs. There 
is no doubt, therefore, that however much it 
had become despised in Imperial days, in pre- 
ceding periods the bean had been one of the 
most important plants in the Roman garden. 

But the Fabii were by no means the only 
illustrious family deriving their name from a 
garden vegetable. The Czpiones owed theirs 
to cepa—an onion; the Lentuli, theirs to lens, 
the lentil; while the Pisones derived theirs 
from pisum, the pea; moreover, Cicero, the 
cognomen of Marcus Tullius, is from cicer, the 
chick-pea. Persius tells us that at the Feast 
of Flora, vetches, beans, lupines, were svat- 
tered broadcast among the populace gathered 
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together in the Circus Maximus, The signifi- 
cance of this was doubtless the same as that 
intended by the rice, peas and beans still 
thrown at weddings in various countries. 

The potato was, of course, wanting to the 
Roman garden, but Cato considered the cab- 
bage to be the very king of vegetables, and it 
is likely that many varieties of the plant were 
cultivated already in hisday. He liked it both 
cooked and raw, dressed with vinegar. The 
best kinds of artichokes came from Carthage, 
whence had been imported the malum Punicum, 
or pomegranate, and also‘the finest figs. For 
one recollects the clever use made by the same 
Cato of a bunch of quite fresh Carthaginian 
figs, which, being suddenly produced from be- 
neath his toga, were intended to convince his 
hearers that great Carthage was become too 
near a commercial rival in the Mediterranean 
for the security of Rome. Fennel and lettuce 
—both of them, with the Phoenicians, sacred 
to Adonis—were regarded, as they still are here, 
as particularly good for the ‘‘ Minister of the 
Interior,’’ and also as sleep-producers. Venus 
is said to have salved the wounds of Adonis 
with lettuce. Pliny mentions a family who 
were not ashamed of their name; in fact, a 
branch of the Gens Valeria: Latucini (from 
latuca, lettuce). Pumpkin and cucumber may 
both have been cultivated in quite early times. 
The emperor Tiberius, probably a carefully 
temperate man, at one time is said to have 
eaten cucumber daily. Endive and _ wild 
asparagus were greatly esteemed, though the 
latter was thought inferior to the kind grown 
at Ravenna, and to that brought from Ger- 
many. 


The following excerpt is of peculiar value and 
interest to all cultivators of plants. We are too 
readv to think that if we keep frost away from our 
plants and flowers they will go on growing forever. 
The vegetable ‘kingdom, however. is ruled by laws 
very like those governing the animal life; and there 
are unquestionable evidences, not only of a yearly 
cessation from active growth, but also of a daily 
period of rest. The truth of the matter is that with 
all our advance in investigation, plant life is but 
little understood. Nothing in connection with it, 
however, is more certain than that plants need pe- 
riods of rest, if they are to be maintained in health. 


HOME GARDENING PHILA. PUBLIC LEDGER 


One very important fact in connection with 
plant culture does not seem to be generally 
understood: it is that plants require rest. 
Many people seem to think that plants should 
continue to grow at all seasons of the year. 
When flagging is evident, they give ‘water, 
fertilizers, and adopt every means in their 
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power to encourage growth. Consequently, 
the plants are weakly and in poor condition at 
all times, if they survive, being unable to put 
forth flowers. They are in a state of exhaus- 
tion. 

It is perfectly evident, if we use powers of 
observation, that plants growing in a natural 
state grow and rest in alternate seasons. Re- 
member also, that the flowering period takes all 
their strength, and that afterward they will in- 
evitably require time in which to recuperate. 
Otherwise they cannot recover vitality and 
vigor. When, therefore, blooming is at an end, 
when leaves ripen and there is no inclination 
shown to put forth new shoots, interpret these 
signs as indicating a desire to rest, and give 
encouragement. Light, warmth and water are 
the exciting causes of plant growth; therefore, 
if we withhold these, we assist the plant in its 
endeavor to repose. The very best thing to 
be done is to set it away in a cellar which is 
very dark, and in which the temperature will 
not sink lower than a few degrees above freez- 
ing in the severest winter weather. Under 
such conditions the state of torpidity can be 
indulged. At this time only enough water 
should be given to prevent the soil from be- 
coming quite dry and hard, not enough to 
moisten the roots. The very slight evapora- 
tion makes this possible. In many instances 
water may be entirely withheld. Examina- 
tion of the plant alone can determine this. 

In case there is no cellar available for the 
storage of plants, they cannot be permitted to 
rest entirely, but, by depriving them of almost 
all water and all stimulant, growth can be 
checked at any rate, and this will insure partial 
recuperation. . Occasionally, indeed frequently, 
plants of shrubby growth and hardwood cfar- 
acteristics drop their leaves during their rest- 
ing time, but there is no occasion for alarm in 
this. So also do the shrubs which live out- 
doors the yearround. The vigorous and quick 
growth made by plants when restored to the 
light and warmth will more than compensate 
for the time lost in their dormant period. In 
addition, they will give more profuse bloom, 
larger and finer flowers, and will not require 
constant doctoring. 


A curious comment on the principles laid down 
in the preceding passage will be found in the follow- 
ing one. Some time ago, reference was made in 
these columns to the effect of etherizing plants. It 
would appear that bv so doing, we produce in a 
short time the same effect as is produced bv a long 
natural cessation from active functions. Gardeners, 
no doubt, will avail themselves of the experiment 
alluded to, but it will be interesting to note the 








result on the ultimate vitality of the plants. If the 
over-stimulation kills off the plants, we shall have 
another strange parallel between vegetable and 


animal life. 
THE EFFECT OF ANESTHETICS ON PLANT GROWTH. .PUBLIC OPINION 


To make plants bloom before the normal 
blossoming period, or, when this period has 
passed, to produce them at the exact moment 
one desires them, is a goal that has been sought 
in recent years by the use of refrigerating 
methods, and also by the use of anesthetics. 
This latter method we owe, in its present de- 
velopment, to a Danish scholar, M. Johannsen, 
of the agricultural school of Copenhagen. M. 
Johannsen experimented by anesthetizing the 
different organs of plants, both those organs 
which are maturing and those which are in a 
state of repose, believing that it would be im- 
possible by the use of anesthetics to suppress 
entirely the phenomena of condensation in the 
maturing organs. He found that a sufficiently 
large dose of ether suppressed the activity of 
condensation in the maturing organs, and it 
was also clear that the plant organs presented, 
under the effects of the ether or chloroform, 
very active hydrolytic phenomena. Further, 
from his different experiments, he was led to 
pursue others with the view of suspending 
entirely the period of repose, or stationary de- 
velopment, by the use of anesthetics. 

These experiments are within the reach of 
all, since it is merely necessary to place the 
branches of the willow under a receptacle, with 
a dose of four-tenths of a cubic centimeter of 
ether per cubic decimeter of the contents of the 
vessel. After twenty-four hours the branches 
are taken out, placed in water, and then put 
in a hot-house or other place equally warm. 
Non-etherized branches are placed as tests in 
the same hot-house. After two days the en- 
velopes of the buds on the etherized branches 
are raised and the silver catkins appear, 
whereas the non-etherized branches remain 
inert. These experiments succeed from 
August to November, after which, the willow 
leaving the state of repose, ether has no accel- 
erating effect. 

Anesthetics, we believe, dre destined to re- 
place altogether early forcing methods now in 
use, since the anzsthetizing process makes 
flowers bloom from July to August, whose 
normal flowering period takes place only in 
spring. Further, this method makes possible 
the flowering of these plants four or five months 
earlier than by the ordinary methods of forcing, 
it shortens by from fifteen to twenty days the 
duration of the forcing period in the first sea- 
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sons of November, December, and January, 
and by several days in the later seasons, and it 
makes all of the buds develop and bloom, while 
if the plant is treated by the. ordinary pro- 
cedure many of the buds are failures. 

If the operation be performed on lilacs, the 
thyrsus is developed in ten days and the bloom- 
ing is completed in a period of from five to 
eight days. It requires ten to twenty days 
more for lilacs not etherized to attain the same 
degree of advancement, and further, the vege- 
tation and flowering of the latter are generally 
much more incomplete, because of the falling 
of a large number of the buds. Thus, not only 
have we economy in labor, infuel, and in mate- 
rial, but the series of shrubs succeed each other 
more regularly, the forcing may be commenced 
earlier, and at the same time the results are 
surer and in greater perfection. 

The dangers attending the use of ether in 
some cases has led to the adoption of chloro- 
form, which is used in the same way as ether, 
with the exception that a smaller amount is 
employed, the density of chloroform being 
twice as great as that of ether and its action 
four times as intense. The proportion of 
chloroform per cubic meter of air is 80 to 100 
grams, but the exposure time should be longer. 

The cause of the action of anesthetics on 
plants is a matter of theory, and may be due 
to an acceleration of the order of the growth, or 
the phenomenon may be the suspension of an 
arrest which hasoccurred in the natural growth. 
We may easily see a similarity between the 
anesthetizing of plants and human intoxica- 
tion, for, whereas the latter state may be con- 
sidered one of weakness, at the same time it 
exhilarates dormant energies. On the other 
hand, ether or chloroform may be merely an 
excitant. The vapors of ether and chloroform 
only have a momentary effect, although they 
produce extreme stimulation, shorten the period 
of repose and inaugurate vegetation. 


While scientists are investigating new methods of 
agriculture and horticulture, practical men are doing 
their utmost to perfect the operations by which the 
best results may be obtained from present ones 
This is especially evident in the growing of seeds 
Amateurs are very apt to take any seeds which may 
appear upon their plants and endeavor to use them 
in the future, but the truth is that the securing of 
trustworthy seeds is one of the duties of the gar- 
dener which demands the utmost care. How great 
an impetus has been given to seed growing may be 
gathered from the following excerpt: 


LARGEST SEED FARMS IN THE WORLD. . SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


It is not so many years ago since California 
farmers were sending east for their seeds. 
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Now the State, besides taking the lead in that 
particular industry, has the very largest seed 
farm on the Western Hemisphere and one of 
the largest in the world; 2,600 acres, over four 
square miles, are included in the limits of it. 
Every foot is subjected to the most refined 
cultivation and daily minute inspection. It 
is located near Gilroy. The husbandman who 
raises grain, or the market gardener whose 
business it is to cultivate vegetables for the 
table, employs but.the most elementary prin- 
ciples of farming compared to the seed grower. 
Phelatter can take no chances, and every opera- 
tion that is undertaken demands the utmost 
care, combined with the sanction of long ex- 
perience in the best methods of farming. A 
quarter of a century has been required in order 
to bring this farm to its present gigantic 
dimensions and the methods of management 
to their high perfection. 

Seed growing, largely speaking, is only pos- 
sible where a good supply of well-qualified labor 
is attainable, for, with the exception of plowing 
and, to a certain extent, cultivating, the work 
is done by hand. In no department of agri- 
culture is hard labor so absolutely required. 
A hundred thousand acres of grain may be 
cultivated with less days of labor than a thou- 
sand in seeds. 

California has accomplished some wonderful 
things in the little more than the half-century 
of its existence, but none greater than in the 
quiet and thorough grasp it has taken in the 
business of seed growing; once an Eastern 
monopoly, but now wholly and forever its own. 
And for many conclusive reasons. Theclimate 
of this part of California is wonderfully adapted 
to the growth of flowers indigenous to the 
temperate zone. While in the summer months 
a temperature of 95 degrees in the shade is 
common, the nights are always cool and the 
dews profuse. In the Far West that terrible 
blight of the Eastern agriculturists, frost, sel- 
dom visits the interior valleys, except in the 
mildest and most casual way. It is possible, 
therefore, to plant in all the winter morths, 
commencing with the advent of winter rains. 
In the East, planting is only possible when 
frost has entirely disappeared and all danger 
from this source has passed away. 

On the Gilroy farm there are 325 acres in 
sweet peas, 100 acres in one field, each variety 
segregated as to size and color—pink, white, 
purple, scarlet, or maybe a mixture of two or 
more of them. Imagine thesperfume from a 
billion blossoms of this fragrant flower wafted 
by the winds off one field! It intoxicates and 
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delights every sense. There is nowhere in the 
world a bed of so great a size. It is like a 
carpet of nature’s coloring, with the blossoms 
on a background of green. As the breezes 
sweep over the wide expanse, billows, like 
waves of the sea, are formed, varying in power. 
The zephyr wafts the perfume in faint volume, 
the stronger gusts in overwhelming power. 
Nowhere else does the sweet pea flourish in 
greater luxuriance and beauty than in the 
valley at Gilroy. 

Upon this scientifically conducted farm, 
where every operation is the result of a care- 
fully demonstrated system, the discoveries of 
new varieties, differing in color, size, form or 
combination, is a subject of supreme moment 
to the cultivator. Among the countless plants 
in the field, there may be one blossom which 
exhibits differences from all the rest, and may 
be an “‘original,’’ entirely new to the plant 
world. The watchful inspector at once ‘‘tags”’ 
the stranger and records its position. At 
harvest time the seeds are carefully gathered 
for future planting and culture. Perhaps a 
new variety has made its appearance, but it 
may be years before the fact is certainly known. 
If so, the seed farmer has found a treasure 
The originator of a new type of flower gains 
thereby financial benefit, but, what is to him 
of even greater importance, increased prestige. 
Discovering a new blossom is like originating 
a novelty in mechanics, and requires just as 
careful thought. Perhaps the new blossom 
proves only a freak, and on its second planting 
may return to its original color or form. If so, 
its career iscut short. No time may be wasted 
on hopeless cases like this. On the contrary, 
if cultivation proves that a true variation has 
been discovered, no care or attention is too 
great to expend upon such a variety. 

Hybridizing, or crossing blossoms of opposite 
sex, of the same variety, is an adopted method 
for the production of new types on the great 
Gilroy farm. It is a process requiring manual 
dexterity, nice determination and delicate 
handling. To see an expert infecting a delicate 
blossom with the pollen from another inspires 
great respect for the manipulator. There is a 
nicety of observation and a careful dexterity 
truly admirable about the process, involving, 
as it does, a knowledge of plant anatomy only 
to be acquired by patient investigation. The 
success is demonstrated by itsbrilliant results. 

There are in the sweet-pea beds 325 varieties 
cultivated as types, and in the experimental 
grounds 725 others, which are being cultivated 
with the hope of producing novelties. 
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In the World of Religious Thought 








THE FOUR GOSPELS 


Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, of Cambridge, 
England, have made discoveries in old Bible 
manuscripts that have given them fame among 
paleographic scholars. They first became in- 
terested in the Sinai collection of manuscripts 
through the travels of a brother of Mrs. Lewis 
in that region, and also by a manuscript of 
the Apology of Aristides, which Dr. Harris, of 
Cambridge, found there and edited. They 
learned the Syrian tongue and in March of 
1891 began the first journey. They were nine 
days in crossing the desert from Cairo on camel 
back, sleeping in tents or the open air, deluged 
by the storms of the region and contracting a 
serious disease, from which they both suffered 
later. They returned again the next year, and 
in 1895 made their final journey. 

As a result of these trips they found, in a 
closet of the old monastery on Mount Sinai, a 
Syriac manuscript of the four Gospels. They 
also found, in a bundle of old Hebrew scrips, 
one page of the original Hebrew of Ecclesiastes, 
which discovery led later to the finding of 
twenty-one pages of this work. 

In a lecture before the Jewish Theological 
Society, reported by the New York Tribune, 
Mrs. Lewis explained how it came about that 
there are apparent contradictions in the Gos- 
pels as commonly translated to-day: 

The manuscript found in the monastry closet was 
written in the fourth or fifth century and was much 
nearer original sources than that from which the 
common version of to-day -is taken. It conse- 
quently corrected many discrepancies. The old 
manuscripts were copied by men who were not 
necessarily scholars. These men would pause in 
their work occasionally and resume in the wrong 
place, thus interchanging verses, altering words, 
dropping lines and writing in annotations and 
remarks by former editors. The oftener a manu- 
script was copied, the more liable it was to error. 

This new discovery corroborated many of the 
theories of modern critics, and left out some 
passages that appeared as blemishes in the common 
version. In the three first Gospels of the common 
version the trial of Christ was represented as taking 
place at the house of Caiphas. John placed it at 
the house of Annas. The lecturer showed how the 
misplacing of a line which elsewhere referred to 
Annas would account forthis [nthe manuscript 
on Mount Sinai all four Gospels agreed in placing 
the trial in the chamber of Caiphas. Martin Luther 
was the first scholar to advance this theory, which 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson have been the means 
of proving. 


Another interesting theory of variation advanced 
was that a scribe employed to copy a Gospel for a 
family which could not afford all four, would 
combine in a version of one Gospel some features of 
the other three not included in the first. Thus, in 
the common version, the story of Christ walking on 
the water occurred in both Matthew and Mark. 
The Sinai version gave it in Matthew only. The 
inference was that an obliging scribe had originally 
copied the tale from Matthew in an edition of Mark. 
Many other striking examples of alterations were 
cited which clear up a multitude of puzzling ques- 
tions of Scriptural interpretation. 


The Sinai version was not the work of one 
person, as differences of diction show. The 
original scripture had been written over with 
stories of holy women, in the seventh century, 
and the original entirely forgotten. The sheets 
were so stained and soiled with age and dust 
that even the last writing was hardly legible, 
and the Gospels were only brought to light by 
treating them with acids. 


PRAYING BEFORE THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


The following picture is taken from a pleas- 
ing description of Jerusalem as It Is To-day, 
by Dulany Hunter, in the Cosmopolitan: 


Still yearning for some of the faith that the years 
have stolen, I joined, the next afternoon, a little 
group such as gathers every Friday to pray before 
the Stations of the Cross. The sky was dark and 
lowering, but in the air there was no sense of storm, 
though it was ener I calm. As the bell of a 
neighboring convent tolled slowly, a score of Fran- 
ciscan fathers hurried up the hill and we followed 
them in silence into the courtyard of the Turkish 
barracks, which are built upon the place where the 
Pretorium is believed to Save stood. Here was 
Christ scourged. 

Priests, men, women, youths. all fell into the dust 
and — while I, kneeling apart from the others, 
hardly listened to the Miserere, hardly realized that 
from this spot commenced that short journey 
which revolutionized the world. Then we moved 
down the Via Dolorvsa—‘‘the Street of Pain.” 
Here the cross was laid upon Him! And, a little 
further on—here He fainted! The procession 
stopped at each station to pray, but my thoughts 
hed carried me through the ages to a morning’in the 
spring-time when a pale, slight figure bearing His 
cross in patience, though fainting, passed down the 
same narrow way, followed by a.few faithful friends 
in the distance, but mocked at and insulted by a 
crowd of cruel men and women like those glaring 
impotently at us now. It was a very touching 
vision, and very human, but, alas! all human, that 
ag in fancy passing slowly down the Street of 

ain. = 

By a strange coincidence, the Jews assemblé every 
Friday almost at the same hour before a few cyclo- 
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pean stones of the Temple to bewail its destruction. 
And it is pathetic to behold them weeping through 
long hours over their great books of prayer as they 
recite the hopeless litany commencing, ‘‘For the 
Temple that is fallen, O Lord! we sit and mourn!”’ 
A few fresh, boyish faces were among them, but we 
knew that they would soon become hard and pinched 
and crafty-looking like their elders—the old men 
who had journeyed back to Jerusalem from distant 
countries to die. Yes, but a little while and the 
rich furs and velvets of the prosperous, the rags and 
tatters of the indigent, would be stripped from them 
and their worn bodies laid in the Valley of Jehosh- 
aphat, above the dried-up Cedron, where multitudes 
upon multitudes lie awaiting the resurrection. The 
Valley of Jehoshaphat! Oh! its bitter memories! One 
dark night, returning from the Mount of Olives—for 
I had wished to see Gethsemane only by the light of 
stars—tired, disconsolate and heavy-hearted, I came 
to the awful chasm which yawns open eternally to re- 
ceive the dead, though for ages the generations have 
_— their tribute in little handfuls of polluted dust. 

he forgotten graves, the fallen headstones, the dark 
forms of a few lonely ilex-trees, made a picture of 
awful gloom. I trembled, from one step to another 
in the descent leading to the hollow of the valley, 
to find down there all the specters of the lost—the 
lost dead clothed in the whiteness with which death 
has endowed them and the lost living long since 
become unrecognizable! 


THE BIBLE IN THE PHILIPPINES 
To many good people, writes James A. 


Le Roy, in The Outlook, it sounds most satis- 
fying to hear that so many Tagalog, so many 
Visayan, so many Pampangan Bibles have 
been shipped from New York to the Philippines. 
It reads out fine and large in reports before 


missionary societies. But it is worth while 
finding out just how much it really means. 


During the past two years and a half a number of 
Protestant missionaries in the Philippines, mostly 
Presbyterian and Methodist, have been engaged in 
making translations of certain of the New Testament 
Gospels into the Tagalog, and then the Vasayan, the 
Pampangan, and perhaps already the Ilocano dia- 
lects. Their object is, of course, a most laudable 
one, from the standpoint of every one who believes 
in the education of the individual will and judgment 
in religious as in all other matters; it is to give to 
the Filipinos, who are reallv without anything that 
could fairlv be called a religious titerature, a chance 
to learn of Christ’s life and mission in their own 
every-day tongues, in which most of the masses can 
read at least a little. It is an enterprise magnificent 
in scope; all the more reason for expecting to make 
progress slowly in it. It is to be feared that the 
translations, hurried into shape at Manila and hur- 
ried off the presses in this country. are hardlv such 
as could be desired to be made of “The Book.” 
However zealous the missionaries must be given 
eredit for being in acquiring a practical speaking 
knowledge of the dialects of the natives with whom 
they are at work, not one of them is in any sense a 
scholarly linguist; and there is all the more neces- 
sity for careful. scholarly work in the half-developed 
imperfect forms of written speech, such as the 
various Malay dialects are. To be sure, the Amer- 
ican mi ies have had the assistance of several 
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natives of more or less pretension, mostly less. to 
scholarship in their own dialects. They are, how- 
ever, at least no better qualified for painstaking 
work of this sort than their American colleagues, 
and in addition know almost nothing of the Bible, 
as is to be said of every Filipino, even the best 
educated. 

Under the circumstances, one is compelled to 
wonder just what sort of an impression of the Bible 
will be obtained by those of the Filipino masses who 
read these translations. Occasionally one hears a 
defender of the friars praising their devotion in 
mastering the native dialects and their scholarship 
as preachers and writers in these tongues. As a 
matter of fact, the great majority of friars, even 
after long residence in the country, preached: so 
atrociously in the dialects that the better-educated 
natives used always to be laughing about their ser- 
mons behind their sleeves. It is scarcely probable 
that our Protestant missionaries, in the few years 
in which they have been at work among the Fili- 
pinos, are capable of doing better, if as well. 


THE PRAYERS OF SOLOMON 


The biographers of Solomon give us two of 
his public prayers, the one uttered when he 
came to the throne, the other at the dedication 
of the temple. Without them, says the Lon- 
don Spectator, there would be little enough of 
lasting interest about the Oriental chieftain, so 
far, at least, as he appears in Scripture. His 
wisdom would rest upon the tradition of his 
great success as a merchant, and upon a single 
instance of a clever but barbarous expedien 
for obtaining evidence in a court of justice’ 


After nineteen centuries of Christianity, we doubt if 
anything more deeply religious and more perfectly 
appropriate. more intimate in its individualism, more 
catholic in comprehensiveness, or more patriotic in 
sentiment, could be conceived than the dedication 
of the Temple. He begins with a declaration of 
belief. The Spirit of God is omnipresent, and is 
confined within no church. ‘Will God indeed 
dwell on the earth? behold, the heaven and heaven 
of heavens cannot contain thee; how much less this 
house that I have builded?” Then he prays for his 
whole people as individuals and as anation. ‘‘What 
prayer and supplication soever be made by any man, 
or by all thy people Israel, which shall know every 
man the plague of his own heart, and spread forth 
his hands toward this house; then hear thou in 
heaven thy dwelling place, and forgive.’’ In this 
moment of exaltation the God whom Solomon after- 
wards forsook for the gods of the heathen is no 
tribal God, but the God of the whole earth. Even 
on an occasion of tribal rejoicing he brings this 
home to his hearers. ‘‘Moreover,” he says, “‘con- 
cerning a stranger, that is not of thy people Israel, 
but cometh out of a far country for thv name’s sake. 
Pata Hear thou in heaven thy dwelling place, 
and do according to all that the stranger calleth to 
thee for.”” In war, sickness and captivity he prays 
for Israel. ‘If they sin against thee (for there is no 
man that sinneth not),” and fight and are defeated, 
“vet if they shall bethink themselves in the land 
whither they were carried captives, and repent,” 
then he implores mercy for them also—‘‘forgive thy 
people that have sinned against thee, and all their 
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transgressions wherein they have transgressed 
against thee. and give them compassion before them 
who carried them captive, that they may have com- 
passion on them.” Truly the Jews have needed to 
pray the last part of this prayer “from Egypt until 
now. 

Again, Solomon’s prayer at the time of his acces- 
sion has something of the simplicity of the true ruler 
of men, who knows that he must rule by his person- 
ality and that his state is a mere accessory, and who 
feels suddenly the inadequacy of his power to do the 
work which ambition and conscience point out for 
him. ‘‘Now, O Lord my God,” he begins, ‘‘thou 
hast made thy servant king instead of David my 
father: and I am but a little child: I know not how 
to go out or come in. And thy servant is in the 
midst of thy people which thou hast chosen, a great 
people that cannot be numbered nor counted for 
multitude. Give therefore thy servant an under- 
standing heart to judge thy people, that I may 
discern between good and bad: for who is able to 
judge this thy so great a people?” The feeling of 
the new king, as we see it through these words, is 
analogous to-that of Moses, who, when it was borne 
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in upon him that he was chosen to be the savior 
of his race, was reduced almost to despair by the 
thought that he had no power of oratory ‘Moses 
said unto the Lord, O my Lord, I am not eloquent 
neither heretofore, nor since thou hast spoken unto 
thy servant: but I am slow of speech, and of a slow 
tongue.’”” Moses, as he appears before us in the 
Bible, was, of course, a far greater man than Solo- 
mon; and —- the agony of a ruler who sees his 
—- sufferings and can give them no relief, who 

nows and is sure that the course wherein he leads 
them is for their final advantage, yet feels respon- 
sible for their present distress. was never more finely 
——- than by the writer of the Book of Numbers. 
“Have I conceived all this people? have I begotten 
them, that thou shouldst say unto me, Carry them 
in thy bosom? Whence should i have 


flesh to give unto all this people: for they weep unto 
me, saying, Give us flesh, that we may eat. I am 
not able to bear all this people alone, because it is 
too heavy for me. And if thou deal thus with me, 
kill me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I have found 
pe rod in thy sight; and let me not see my wretch- 
edness.” 














Sociologic Questions of the Times 








CHILD LABOR AND THE TRAMP. 


__.Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, 
recently contributed articles to Charities and 
the New ,,York Times on certain results of 
child labor. Chicago has a municipal lodging- 
house, largely filled with tramps. A physician 
in attendance carefully examines each man, 
and last winter, writes Miss Addams, in Char- 
ities, ‘‘we tried to see what connection could 
be genuinely established between premature 


labor and worn-out men.” 

It is surprising to find how many of them are tired 
to death of monotonous labor and begin to tramp in 
order to get away from it, as a business man goes to 
the woods because he is worn out with the stress of 
business life. This inordinate desire to get away 
from work seems to be connected with the fact that 
the men have started to work very early, before 
they had the physique to stand up to it, or the 
mental vigor with which to overcome its difficulties, 
or the moral stamina which makes a man stick to 
his work whether he likes it or not. But we cannot 
demand any of these things from a growing boy. 
They are all traits of the adult. A boy is naturally 
restless, his determination easily breaks down, and 
he runs away. At least this seems to be true of 
many of the men who come to the lodging-house. 
I recall a man who had begun to work in a textile 
mill quite below the present age in New England, and 
who had worked hard for sixteen years. He told 
his tale with all simplicity, and as he made a motion 
with his hand he said, “‘I done that for siasteen 
years.” I give the words as he gave them. “At 
last I was sick in bed for two or three days with a 
fever, and when I crawled out I made up my mind 
that I would rather go to hell than to go back to 





that mill.’’"* Whether he considered Chicago an 
equivalent for that I do not know, but he certainly 
tramped to Chicago, and has been tramping for four 
years. Hedoes not steal. He works in the summer 
and wanders about the rest of the year getting some- 
thing to do when he can; but the suggestion of a 
factory throws him into a panic and uuickly causes 
him to disappear from the lodging-house. The 

hysician has made a diagnosis of general debility. 

he man is not fit for steady work. He has been 
whipped in the battle of life, and is spent prema- 
turelv because he began prematurely. 

What does this mean? That the young cannot 
stand up to the grind of factory life; that they break 
down under it, and that we have no right to increase 
the list of paupers—of those who must be cared for 
by the municipal and by state agencies because 
when they are still immature and undeveloped they 
are subjected to a tremendous pressure. 


THE WIDOWED MOTHER } 


The excuse which we most frequently use to 
soothe our consciences for the curse of child labor 
is the sentimental one that the little child is sup- 
porting a widowed mother. ‘‘Some of us,” 
writes Miss Addams in the New York Times, 
“fare sure that the widowed-mother argument 
has been seriously overworked. In every com- 
munity there can only be a certain number 
of widowed mothers unless some plague has 
carried off the men in the prime of life. Out 
of that number of widows only another certain 
number will be absolutely impecunious, for 
if the community is prosperous some of the 
workingmen by benefit societies and insurances 
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will have made some little provision for their 
families. Out of that certain number of im- 
pecunious widows only a few will have children 
between the ages of ten and fourteen, in which 
short space of time the temptation to the pre- 
mature use of children’s labor always lies. 

“In a certain manufacturing town it was 
discovered that 3,600 children on the school cen- 
susroll were not to be found inthe schools. We 
have a much larger number than that in 
Chicago; according to our school census we 
lose 11,000 between the first and second grades. 
In this particular manufacturing town it was 
suggested that the children be looked up and 
the number of those who were supporting 
widowed mothers be verified. Out of the 3,600 
children it was found that 1,100 were legiti- 
mately out of the public schools, 7. e., that they 
had moved out of the district, that they were 
ill, that they were attending private institu- 

ions, or that they were legally at work. That 
left 2,500 to be accounted for, and out of those 
it was found that exactly 66 were the children 
of widows. Out of the 66 only 23 were in any 
real sense contributing to the support of their 
mothers. The other mothers had older chil- 
dren or other means of support, so that only 
23 were in any way absolutely dependent on 
the wages of those children, which wages could 
be only supplementary at best. It was cer- 
tainly a great deal better for the community, 
for the widows and the children, that grown-up, 
vigorous people should take care of these 23 
widows for-a few years, until the children were 
old enough to go out to work and bring in a 
decent wage with which to support the family, 
and that the children should be saved from the 
breakdown which premature labor so often 
implies. 

‘‘When children are thus broken down it 
means that we do not stand up to the obliga- 
tions which belong to our own time, but insist 
upon using up the energy which belongs to the 
future.” 


THE JEWISH REMOVAL SOCIETY 


Every day, except Saturday and Sunday, a 
number of Jews from New York’s Ghetto are 
sent by the Jewish Removal Society to various 
parts of the country. The removal society 
is under the charge of the Jewish fraternal 
order B’nai B’rith. It has been in operation 
nearly three years, and has sent out over eight 
thousand people. ; 


Of these, according to the New York Times, 757 
were unmarried men and 497 were married men 
whose families were still in Europe; 164 men were 
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sent out accompanied by their families, and 155 were 
sent away first to become established and their 
families were sent later to join them. The 319 
families thus sent forth made a total of 1,405 in- 
dividuals. Besides these, there were 162 married 
men whose families had not then joined them. In 
the majority of such cases, however, a reunion of 
parents and children is arranged for within four 
weeks’ time. Of the families so far sent out by the 
society, 94 per cent. are reported self-supporting, 
and of the unmarried men 87 per cent. are known 
to be prospering. 

A fact which surely proves that the great end and 
aim of the removal work are being accomplished 
is that over 40 per cent. of the people removed from 
New York this year have been sent out at the 
request of friends living in the interior of the country 
and prospering there. Of these people sent on 
request, moreover, one-half have been asked for by 
people formerly sent out by the society and who are 
now succeeding themselves and were able to secure 

romise of employment for others of their people 
in their neighborhoods. Thus about 560 people, or 
20 per cent. of the total number sent out during this 
past year, have been sent on request of those sent 
out previously. 

The manner in which these satisfactory re- 
sults have been effected is as simple as it is 
efficient. Having lodges in all cities and most 
important towns, and numbering among its 
members the leading Jews of every com- 
munity in which it is represented, the B’nai 
B’rith brotherhood was peculiarly fitted for the 
task. An executive committee was organ- 
ized, a bureau was opened at 104 Rivington 
Street, in the heart of the Jewish quarter, to 
handle the matter in a businesslike, systematic 
manner, and communication was established 
between this and all of the lodges of the or- 
ganization throughout the country. Through 
these lodges the needs and opportunities of 
different localities, the trades in which there 
was a demand for workers, and the number of 
men who might reasonably hope for employ- 
ment there, have been made known to those 
having the matter in charge in this city, and 
men and women have been sent out to supply 
the demand. At present there is not a State 
or Territory to which workers have not been 
sent, and these have been distributed in some 
500 different towns and cities. 


THE NEW TENEMENTS 


In 1900 Governor Roosevelt appointed a 
Tenement House Commission, composed of men 
of high civic character, and of which Mr. 
Robert N. De Forest, a recognized authority 
on tenement-house construction, was chairman. 
The investigation of this commission resulted 
in the enactment of an effective tenement-house 
law. The law created a Tenement-house De- 
partment, and Mayor Low appointed Mr. De 
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Forest head of the department, and Mr. Law- 
rence Veilles deputy commissioner. 

Mr. Barton J. Hendrich, in an article en- 
titled A Great Municipal Reform, published in 
the Atlantic, gives an interesting account of 
the work accomplished by this really nonpar- 
tisan department. The most obvious change 
in the new tenements is in size: 


The old twenty-five foot unit has been discarded, 
the builders, in view of the land situation in Man- 
hattan, showing commendable skill in adapting 
themselves to the new conditions. Tenement 
houses now built have a width of thirty-seven or 
forty feet. The old dumb-bell type has been given 
up for all time There are to be no more houses 
with dark rooms, and insufficient fire protection, 
with inadequate plumbing, and without the ordinary 
santiary conveniences. There are no more narrow 
airshafts, the minimum court provided in the new 
law having a width of six feet—and this only when 
it is open either toward the street or the yard. The 
inner court, corresponding to the twenty-eight-inch 
airshaft of the dumb-bell, is now twelve feet wide; 
and that, unlike the dumb-bell ‘‘slit,” has a large 
tunnel at the ground, connecting with the street or 

ard, and thus furnishing a free circulation of air. 
n new tenements there are no rooms that do not 
have windows opening either on the street or yard 
or upon a court of the above generous proportions. 
Equally important are certain interior arrange- 
ments. Most apartments are provided with private 
halls—the absence of private halls in the old type 
of building was one of its greatest evils—all stair- 
cases and halls are fire-proof, and, if the building 
is more than six stories, it is of fireproof con- 
struction throughout. Other technical improve- 
ments need not be elaborated here: the great point 
to be borne in mind is that all tenement and apart- 
ment houses must hereafter be supplied with 
abundant light and air. The law went further than 
this, in that it aimed not only to safeguard the 
future, but to undo the mistakes of the past. It 
required radical changes in old tenement houses to 
make them more habitable. It provided for the 
abolition of certain unsanitary nuisances, and for 
the ventilation of all dark interior rooms. In addi- 
tion to its other duties the department is now letting 
light and air into some 300,000 of these vitiated 
chambers—in some instances a considerable part of 
the houses being reconstructed for this purpose. The 
tenement commissioner’s probe is reaching into 
the deepest recesses of the underworld. 

The response of the people themselves to these 
new buildings is the most encouraging feature of the 
reform. It has always been the cry of the landlords 
that the tenants got as good as they deserved; that 
they preferred to live in filth and that they would 
abuse whatever quarters were given them. Their 
stock argument has been certain venerable bath 
tubs installed in model tenements by misguided 
philanthropists and utilized by the occupants as 
coal-bins. The popularity of the new houses with 
the poorer classes, however, was sufficiently shown 
last winter, when a determined effort was made for 
its repeal. The whole East Side was aroused, largely 
attended meetings of tenement dwellers protested 
against the proposed legislation, and at the hearing 
in Albany a procession of more than soc East Side 
citizens filed up to the Capitol and made a personal 
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appeal to Governor and Legislature in behalf of the 
existing law. There is no apathy on the East Side 
on the question_of tenement improvements As the 
new houses_are built there is little_less than a stam- 
pede to secure quarters in them. They are well 
cared for by their tenants; even the bath tubs are 
frequently put to their intended use. As a matter 
of fact, one of the chief reasons for accumulated 
filth in the old tenement houses was their darkness. 
It could not be seen. Practically all the halls and 
rooms, however, are now as bright as daylight; and 
the educational value of this illumination is evident 
in the neatness and domesuicity of the new apart- 
ments. The popularity of the new houses has given 
them a great commercial value. As a result the 
De Forest law is now as much appreciated by the 
builders as by the general public. 


A DISCIPLINARY SYSTEM FOR RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 


Sixty railroad lines in the United States, 
embracing one-third of the total mileage, have 
adopted a single system of disciplinary rules 
for employees. The rules are, of course, mod- 
ified to meet local conditions, but the general 
plan, according to the World’s Work, is one 
invented and first used by General Superin- 
tendent George R. Brown, of the Fall Brook 
Railroad of New York, to check unjust dis- 
charge of employees and to improve the rela- 
tions between employers and workmen. 


The ‘‘Brown System” has for its foundation a 
“record book”’ in which is kept a personal record of 
every employee of the road. In it is written a biief 
statement of every irregularity for which each work- 
man is responsible. When a man begins to makea 
record in the book he is called to headquarters and 
talked to. He is not suspended; he is merely 
warned. But when the page is filled with ‘‘irregu- 
larities,’”’ the account is usually closed with the 
words, ‘‘ Discharged, incompetent.” 

For every item entered against the employee a 
bulletin is posted in a conspicuous place, telling 
what the fault is, how it could have been avoided, 
and how it affects the company’s interests. These 
bulletins are dreaded as much as the “‘lay-off’’ for 
which they are substituted in the ‘‘ Brown System.” 

The objects sought have been summarized in re- 
ports—the most important are: 

“Avoiding loss of time and wages of employees, 
resulting in possible suffering to those dependent on 
their earnings, as well as demoralization of em- 
ployees by enforced idleness, 

‘*Avoiding unnecessary severity in the dismissa 
of an employee, or requiring him to serve an actual 
suspension for a single offense that does not injuri- 
ously reflect upon its reputation, conduct, capacity 
or future usefulness in the service, 

‘Advancing the education of employees through 
the medium of bulletin notes, enabling them to 
avoid the mistakes made by others. 

The causes for instant dismissal have been greatly 
reduced by the adoption of the general rule of the 
‘“‘Brown System.’’ The rules, however, are not 
intended to operate in cases of disloyalty, dishonesty, 
desertion, habitual ii.temperance, insubordination, 
immorality, or avoidable violation of rules whereb 
the company’s property is endangered or destroyed, 
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| ee ee LONDON PUNCH 


[The British Medical Journal says that men of 
genius are never happy in their married lives.] 


I thought, dear Doris, we should be 
Extremely happy if we married; 
I deemed that you were made for me, 
But oh! I’m thankful now we tarried. 
Had we been wedded last July 
(I caught the measles, so we waited) 
We'd now be wretched, you and I; 
A genius always is ill-fated. 


We might have lived without a hitch 
Till one or both of us were ‘‘taken,”’ 
And even won the Dunmow flitch 
Of appetizing breakfast bacon; 

We might have passed our married life 
In quite a Joan and Darby fashion, 
Free from the slightest taint of strife,— 

Had I not written “Songs of Passion.’ 


Ah, me, that book! The truth will out; 
Genius is rampant in each sonnet; 
Consult, if you’re inclined to doubt, 
The verdict of the Press upon it. 
The Pigbury Patriot calls them ‘staves 
Which we feel justified in praising’; 
The Mudford Daily Argus raves; 
The Sloshly Clarion says ‘ Amazing!” 


So, Doris, it can never be: 

{ trust the tidings won’t upset you; 
Reluctantly I set you free, 

Though ne’er, I vow, will I forget you. 
Some other man your hand may win; 

I'll strive to bear it with composure; 
Your letters you will find within; 

Yours truly, 


Epwin Jones. (Enclosure.) 


THE GAME. ......cc0 EVWEL M. MELLEY........... SMART SET 


She plays her game with a ready hand 
And a steady hand and true; 
She marked her man, 
When the — began, 
And she knows him through and through 


Nothing to win and nothing to lose, 
And we to choose or care 
A kiss for the stakes, 
And if his heart breaks, 
She is only playing fair. 


A smile, a rose, and a maddened fool, 
A saddened fool—and wise! 
And the woman won! 
The game is done— 
Dear God! the look in her eyes! 


But ah! Time was ere the woman would, 
Ere the woman could, and now 
She owes her skill 
To the careless will 
Of the man who taught her how! 


BALLADE OF LOUIS XV. MIRROR............ PALL MALL GAZETTE 


Some laughing maid of honor here 
Has set a rebel ringlet right. 
To whisper with a sonneteer, 
Or kiss a pretty page good-night: 
And e’en a merry prelate might 
Have lingered on the stair, alas! 
To trifle with her curls in quite 
The spirit of the looking-glass. 


Or grandam bound her borrowed locks 
And put the sorry years to flight 
With perfume and with powder-box, 
And deftly in the candle light 
Touched withered cheeks with pink and white 
And played the old eternal farce, 
Too faithful to that cruel sprite, 
The spirit of the looking-glass. 


Here in the growing dawn, perchance, 

Ere some red August sun = bright, 
Has stood a smiling lord of France, 

And smoothed his dainty frills despite 
The summons to the infinite 

That thunder’d from the bloody “‘ Place,’’ 
When life was all too short to slight 

The spirit of the looking-glass. 


ENVOI. 
Mirror, mine idle rhyme requite— 
Can ever mortal love surpass, 
Bethink you, in my lady’s sight 
The spirit of the looking-glass? 


CROSS COUNTRY...... EDWIN EMERSON, JR....... METROPOLITAN 


The horses stamp and whinny, 
The hounds are unleashed and away: 
Dear sunburnt girl of the wayward curl, 
We follow wherever you say. 


So it’s ho for the first in the saddle! 
Here’s a hand for your dainty toe: 

With a spring and a swing and a sudden fling 
She’s up, and away we go. 


Who would keep in sight of our lady 
Must ride abreast with the pack; 

She’ll never mind who falls behind, 
Our lady never looks back. 


Let the ground be ever so tricky, 
Who cares to slacken speed? 

The hotter the pace—the closer the race 
To follow our lady’s lead. 


Ye laggards shake your bridle, 
Lean to with whip and spur! 

Over ditch and wall ye must ride for a fall 
To be in at the death with her. 


So it’s heigho over the hedges! 
And it’s hoopla over the gate! 

Dear sunburnt girl, your wayward whirl 
We have followed to meet our fate. 
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TWO SIDES OF IT...BLANCHE TRENNOR HEATH.. . BROOKLYN LIFE 


Across the table he looks at her, 

The rosebud mouth and the long-lashed eyes 
Lucky Joe! and his pulses stir 

With love’s first soft surprise. 


The long-l!ashed eyes smile shyly up, 

And the rosebud mouth is dimpling sweet. 
Lucky Joe! for he drinks the cup 

Of an ecstasy complete. 


Lucky Joe!l—But his blissful fate 

The heart of a rival must sorely rack! 
And he turns a look compassionate 

On her bachelor cousin Jack. 


Jack, the cynic, who knows of old 
The little flirt and her wily ways, 
Watching this game of hearts unfold 

Over the mayonnaise. 


Cynical Jack smiles grimly back 

(There are ever two sides to the shield, you know): 
Joe. for example, is pitving Jack— 

And Jack is pitying Joe! 


‘* LOVE AND FATE ” . HELEN HOLCOMBE DENTON . NEW YORK TIMES 


A parrot and a cat 
Lived in an old high hat. 
They loved each other dearly, on my word. 
And every dav they ate 
Their dinner off one plate, 
But no one e’er a word of discord heard. 


“Oh parrot. green and proud,” 
The fond cat purred aloud, 
**No cat loved fowl] as I love you before.” 
The parrot blushed and sighed; 
“Dear feline. you're my pride, 
In this world we'll be parted nevermore.” 


Alas! that this sweet pair 
Should die in fashion’s snare. 
A maiden changed that feline to a mat. 
The parrot, proud and green, 
Each dav is sadly seen 
In humble decoration on her hat. 


HER WEDDING RING . EGBERT R. MORRISON . PITTSBURG DISPATCH 


I heard a lady say last night 

She had put away her wedding ring 
To keep it safe—away from sight— 

Her wedding ring! Her wedding ring! 


And there was one her proud head tossed— 
Proud in the youth A her comely spring— 
Who coolly said that she had lost 
Her wedding ring! Her wedding ring! 


I heard another lady say— 

And it was a most inhuman thing— 
That she had sold for food that day 

Her wedding ring! Her wedding ring! 


A woman pale—a woman lost— 

Whose children may not round her cling, 
But yesterday to shame had tossed 

Her wedding ring! Her wedding ring! 


And there was one who madly spurned, 
Whose very word was a mortal sting, 
Whose eye was fire, whose wrong returned 
Her wedding ring! Her wedding ring! 
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But there was yet one undismayed, 
Who never knew what love could bring, 
Who by her own shy glance betrayed 
Her wedding dag! Her wedding ring! 


WHEN SWEETHEART SINGS..... EDEN SMALL..... DETROIT TIMES 


When span sings, the whole world seems to 
um 
A rippling obligato to her tone; 
Each accent soft as horns of elfland blown 
Seems from some upper, fairer world to come, 
Bearing for mine own ear its message sweet 
Until I fain would listen at her feet, 
When Sweetheart sings. 


When Sweetheart sings, the very birds are mute, 
Lest their own notes should jar upon the ear; 
They seem, like me, to linger just to hear 

The song that thrills and quivers like the lute, 

Until our ears fail of the vain pursuit, 

When Sweetheart sings. 


When Sweetheart sings, each window of my heart 
Flies open at the first sound of her voice, 
And each new note doth make my heart rejoice 
As could no clever trick of studied art. 
I care not for the world, or men’s deceit 
If I may simply listen at her feet 
When Sweetheart sings. 


AR CRAAAEE GF GEE oc sccccccsccvcessesess CHICAGO NEWS 


My first were innocent and sweet; 
Their charms in mawkish verse I sung; 
I loved the ground beneath their feet— 
That is the way when one is young. 
A something seemed to tie my tongue 
And so my love I never told; 
What chances then away I flung! 
‘Tis different when one is old. 


And next, in manhood’s noonday heat, 
From fair to fair I lightly swung: 
Half-way they would my wooing meet, 
That is the way when men are young. 
“About their petticoats I hune— 
I trow thev never found me cold. 
Love’s changes then I gayly rung! 
’*Tis different when one is old. 


To sit upon the anxious seat, 
The all-too-willing maids among, 
With foolish dreams one’s self to cheat— 
That is the way when men are young. 
With sweetest poison be stung, 
To‘be too shv or overbold, 
To waste at spigot and at bung! 
Tis different when one is old. 


"ENVOI. 
To chant love’s lav with lusty lung, 
That is the way when one is voung; 
To lightly win and loosely hold; 
’Tis different when one is old. 


ROSE DREAMS...L. BRUMBAUGH. . PITTS. CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH 


Sweet of rose and song of bloom, 
T have caught your wild perfume. 
Dreams of such a fragrant mood 
And of love’s infinitude 
Haunt me in my joy and gloom— 
I forget vicissitude. 
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A HOME DISEASE 


Ernest Poole, member of the New York 
Charity Organization Committee on the Pre- 
vention of Consumption, gives in the New York 
Press the history of 265 reported deaths from 
consumption in one block in New York city 
in the last nine years. 

This history enforces the statement made 
by Dr. Flick that consumption is essentially 
a home disease. The block contains nearly 
4,000 people. ’ 

Of the 265 cases reported, 104 came from 
six old tenements. We give here the history 
of one. 


It has front and rear tenements five floors high» 
with a foul, narrow court between. Here live 
140 people. Twenty-three are babies. Here I 
found one man sick with the plague, in the front 
house, two more in the rear—and one of these 
had a young wife and four children. Here the 

lague lives in darkness and filth—filth in the 
halls, over walls and floors, in sinks and closets. 
Here in nine years alone twenty-six cases have 
been reported. How many besides these were kept 
secret? And behind these nine years—how many 
cases. more? 

Rooms here have held death ready and waiting 
for years. Up on the third floor, looking down 
into the court, is a room with two little closets 
behind it. In one of these a blind Scotchman slept 
and took the plague in 1894. His wife and his fifteen- 
year-old son both drank, and the home grew squalid 
as the tenement itself. He died in the hospital. 
Onlv a few months later the plague fastened Again. 
Slowly his little daughter grew used to the fever, 
the coughing, the long, sleepless nights. The foul 
court was her only outlook. At last she, too, died. 
The mother and son then moved away. But in this 
room the germs lived on. Thev might all have been 
killed in a day by sunlight; they can live two years 
in darkness. Here in darkness they lived, on grimy 
walls, in dusty nooks, on dirty floors. Then one 
year later, in October, a Hebrew rented the same 
room. He was taken and died in the summer. 
The room was rented again in the autumn by a 
German and his wife. She had the plague already 
and died. Then an Irish family came in. The 
father was a hard, steady worker, and loved his 
children. The home this time was winning the 
fight. But six months later he took the plague. 
He died in r901. This is only the record of one 
room in seven vears. 

F In the rear house is another plague room—on 
the ground floor to the right of the low, narrow 
entrance. Here,in 1896 lived an old Irish hat maker 
with his wife, his small daughter, his twosons. He 
was housekeeper. He took the plague, worked a 
year or more there on his hats, then died. The 
cough came on his wife soon after. She suffered 
long, weary months, only to see at the end ,her 


young daughter begin the same suffering. The 
mother died. The home was shattered. The girl 
was taken away by her aunt. and soon followed her 
mother. The two sons died of the same disease, 
spreading it out into other tenements. So by this 
room one whole family was blotted out. 

This is not all. When the next housekeeper 
came to this same room with his wife both were 
strong and well. The man took the plaguein 1899. 
He still fought for life when all knew he was hope- 
less; he still lived on when he could not rise, could 
barely speak, but only lie alone in one of these 
closet bedrooms. There are no less than twenty 
such rooms in this rear house—windowless, six feet 
by eight. That winter of 1900 brought the mem- 
orable blizzard. While it was raging a Settlement 
visitor came to this room and found the water pipe 
burst, the room flooded. The plucky little wife 
had carried her husband upstairs on her back. A 
few days later his struggle was ended. 

The attic is now offensive beyond words. It is 
packed with some twenty Italians—men and boys, 
one slight girl of sixteen and a baby. The men 
bring in sheep-skin rugs and by some process here 
make them snowy white, to be sold uptown from 
house to house, where they bring good prices. So 
the plague spreads. ; 

This is infection for but nine years in one tene- 
ment. Not here alone, but from every crowded 
uarter these stories roll up with a terrible force. 
n these plague strongholds infection is aided by 
darkness and foul air. 


THE VALUE OF COFFEE 


The London Lancet says: A hot draft of 
coffee is undoubtedly a powerful stimulant, 
enabling both mental and physical fatigue to 
be borne. On the other hand, a cup of hot 
coffee disagrees with many persons, their diges- 
tion is disturbed rather than aided, there is 
interference with the normal chemistry of the 
digestive process, and the dyspeptic must 
eschew hot strong coffee as well as tea. The 
excessive drinking of coffee is in any case an 
evil. But it is often forgotten that coffee can 
be taken in other ways, and in none better than 
in the form of jelly. A clear coffee jelly after 
dinner is every bit as good as the hot infusion, 
while it is free from some of the drawbacks 
of the latter. Coffee, unlike alcohol, dimin- 
ishes organic waste, rouses the muscular energy 
without the collapse which follows alcoholic 
imbibition, and gelatin in the form of jelly is 
cooling, assuages thirst, is soothing, and has a 
tendency to absorb any excessive acidity of the 
stomach. Gelatin ~is what is known ‘as a 
“‘proteid sparer’’—that is, it saves the de- 
struction of proteid, suchasalbumin. Having 
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regard to these facts, therefore, coffee jelly 
should form .a very suitable sequel to dinner 
and an excellent substitute for the infusion. 
Moreover, the astringent principles of coffee, 
which, however, are different in kind and degree 
from those present in tea, are nullified by the 
gelatin. In short, jelly is an excellent vehicle 
for coffee. but, as is necessary in making the 
infusion, the quantity of coffee in the jelly 
should not be stinted. Coffee serves an admi- 
rable purpose in dietetics, and those with whom 
it disagrees when taken in the form of a hot 
infusion will very probably find the jelly quite 
satisfactory. 


THE BACILLUS OF SHIGA © 


Some years ago Shiga, a great Japanese 
doctor, proved that there was a bacillus of 
dysentery, and that that disease could be 
cured by the administering of a serum in the 
same manner as typhoid. A year ago Doctors 
Duval and Bassett, while working at the 
etiology of cholera infantum, reported that 
they had found in forty-two cases of the sum- 
mer diarrhea of infants in the city of Baltimore 
the bacillus of Shiga. This bacillus, known 
as the cause of tropical dysentery, had been 
thought not to exist in the United States. 

The Independent speaks thus on the subject: 


Some of the most important parts of our knowl- 
edge of the bacillus of Shiga, or Bacillus dysentericus, 
as it is sometimes called, are due to Professor Flex- 
ner’s investigations of the disease in the Philippines. 
Professor Flexner, who has since become the head 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research in 
New York, was asked by the United States War 
Department to go to Manila to investigate the 
epidemic of dysentery which was raging there He 
found that it was due to Shiga’s bacillus, and found 
also that the serum of patients suffering from this 
form of epidemic dysentery always causes a visible 
agglutination of the bacilli of the disease when 
brought in contact with them on the microscopic 
slide under conditions in which the clumping process 
may readily be recognized. This samephenomenon, 
the clumping of the bacilli by the serum of a patient 
suffering from disease due to the specific bacteria 
experimented with, was found to be true by Widal 
with regard to typhoid fever several years before 
Flexner’s discovery, and this peculiar manifestation 
was suggested and is now generally used as a means 
of recognizing the presence of typhoid fever when 
there is doubt about the diagnosis. Professor 
Flexner suggested that the serum of patients suf- 
fering from dysentery might be used in the same 
way with cultures of Shiga’s bacillus for the diag- 
nosis of doubtful cases of dysentery where the 
existence of an epidemic of the disease had not yet 
been recognized. 

Doctors Duval and Bassett found that the blood 
of infants suffering from the severer forms of summer 
diarrhea did cause agglutination of the bacilli in 
cultures of Shiga’s bacillus and besides this bacillus 
was isolated from their intestinal evacuation. The 


same bacillus was not found in the evacuations of 
healthy infants nor in the suffering from milder and 
pamepe rd simpler forms of diarrhea, nor did the 

lood of these latter infants cause any agglutination 
in cultures of Shiga’s bacillus There seems no 
room for doubt then that cholera infantum, for so 
many years presumed to be dye to the special in- 
testinal condition set up by prolonged and intense 
heat, is really the epidemic dysentery of the Asiatic 
coast. 

For the comprehensive study of the Shiga 
bacillus and the furnishing of a built-up serum 
to be used in every case practicable, four- 
teen scientific men have been put to work 
under the auspices of the Rockefeller Institute. 
These men have been distributed over the four 
cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, and are working under the active 
direction of Dr. Simon Flexner, now of the 
University of Pennsylvania. formerly of Balti- 


more, 


THE BABIES’ DIRECTORY 


A recent and very interesting work of the 
New York Board of Health is the Babies’ 
Directory. The names and addresses of all 
babies born since January first have been en- 
rolled upon cards and the cards sorted accord- 
ing to street and house numbers. With these 
cards it is simple for the inspectors to find out 
about the health of every baby in the city. 
The daily reports of the inspectors are filed 
with the name cards, so that the department 
will have a complete health history of every 
baby within Manhattan. Dr. Cronin, who is 
in charge of the work, summarizes, as follows, 
the purposes of the directory: 

To lower the mortality of infants and young 
children during the summer months, by personal 
visits to mothers or guardians of all children whose 
births have been recorded in the Bureau of Records 
during the months of August, September, October, 
November and December, in the year 1902, and 
January, February, March, April, May and June 
during the year 1903; by verbal instruction to the 
mother or guardian of artificially-fed infants or 
young children as to the proper means of modifying 
cow’s milk for feeding infants and cautioning them 
against the use of prepared baby foods and con- 
densed milk; by instructing the mother or guardian 
as to the proper hygiene of infants and young 
children—as to fresh air, clothing, bathing, and 
sleeping; by warning parents and guardians of 
all children that any disturbance of the gastro- 
intestinal tract, in summer particularly. is danger- 
ous to the life of the infant, and requires the atten- 
tion of a physician at once. Until the arrival of this 
physician all food, whether breast milk, cow’s 
milk modified, or any other food, should be stopped 
at once and nothing but boiled water given; by 
leaving at the homes of all infants visited the 
printed circular and card giving instructions in 
detail concerning the care of infants; ° by reporting 
to the Central Office the name, address and room 
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or floor number or all sick infants or young children 
whose parents or guardians may not have access 
to a private physician or a dispensary; by detailing 
at once to such cases reported the district attending 
physician, who shall treat the child during its 
illness; by establishing a dispensary on each 
recreation pier in the Borough of Manhattan, which 
medical bureau shall have thereto assigned a 
district inspector and a district nurse. This 
dispensary shall be open from 3 P.M. to 5 P.M. 
each week-day, or as long thereafter as necessary; 
by distributing in districts and from hospitals, 
dispensaries, piers, Straus milk stations, St. John’s 
Guild boats and any other available source the 
circular and card issued by the Department of 
Health on the care of infants during the summer 


TUBERCULOSIS AND CONSUMPTION 


months; by investigating and inspecting the various 
places where milk is sold, and particularly those 
places from which the milk has been obtained and 
used as the food for a sick child; by urging the 
mother to avail herself as frequently as possible 
of the ocean trip afforded by the St. John’s Guild 
Society; if she is unable to take this, to go to a re- 
creation pier daily and for hours at a time; in case 
of breast-fed infants, to instruct the mothers as 
to proper food that they themselves should take, 
and give such other advice as regards bathing, fresh 
air, sleeping as may be deemed advisable; insist 
that no beer or tea be taken at all by the mothers; 
caution all mothers against constipation; instruct 
them that constipation in the mother causes colic 
in the child. 








Tuberculosis and Consumption 





By Lawrence F. Flick, M. D. 











We have made the following reading from 
‘‘Consumption a Curable and Preventable Disease,’’* 
by Lawrence F. Flick, M.D., founder of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis and Medical Director of the Henry Phipps 
Institute for the Study, Treatment and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis. The book is written for the lay- 
man, and every layman by whom it is read will find 
it interesting, and suggestive according to the 
measure of his previous information. In his preface 
Dr. Flick states: 

“Much unnecessary fear of the contagion of 
tuberculosis has been stirred up and the hardships 
of the consumptive poor have increased correspond- 
ingly. The public has been thrown into a panic, so 
that people turn out the poor consumptive as a 
pariah, without regard to what shall become of him. 
ee Science has laid before the world the 
cause of consumption with mathematical exactness, 
and has given such an insight into the lives of the 
micro-organisms which produce it that it is possible 
to plan a campaign against the disease which is sure 
to end in victory for the human race. It now 
remains for the world to avail itself of the knowledge 
which science has given it, and for every man, 
woman and child to enlist in the army which is to 
fight the battle. This little volume is sent forth 
to seek recruits and prepare them for the crusade 
against this disease.” 

Consumption ‘is a disease which is caused 
by the growth‘of certain micro-organisms in 
the tissues of our bodies. These micro-organ- 
isms grow in us in the same way as wheat, 
timothy and clover grow in a field. The 
micro-organisms concerned with the produc- 
tion of consumption are the tubercle bacillus, 
the streptococcus and the staphylococcus. 
The tubercle bacillus is the chief or head of 
the house, and the streptococcus and staphylo- 
coccus are associates. 

- *Published by David McKay, Philadelphia. $1. 
1993, 


Copyright, 


Consumption now is known to be a com 
plicated disease of very long duration, which, 
like the butterfly and many other insects, looks 
different and acts very differently according to 
the stage of its existence. During its pupal 
stage, when it is known as merely tuberculosis, 
it is hard to detect, because it creates so little 
disturbance as not even to attract the attention 
of the person afflicted. It may exist in this 
stage for many years. 

-Usually it is brought to light by some such 
micro-organism as the influenza bacillus, the 
pneumococcus and the micro-organisms which 
cause what are commonly termed ‘“‘colds.”’ 
As a rule, it is through one or the other of these 
micro-organisms that the streptococcus and 
staphylococcus are introduced to it; and gen- 
erally it is during the struggle of one’s system 
against these micro-organisms that the wicked 
partnership between the tubercle bacillus and 
thestreptococcus and staphylococcus is formed. 
It is only after the formation of this partner- 
ship that true consumption exists and becomes 
recognizable to thelayman. Even the average 
physician does not recognize it earlier. 

The striking symptoms of consumption which 
attract the attention of every one are due to 
the poison produced by the streptococcus and 
staphylococcus. This poison is absorbed inv 
the blood and affects the nervous system. 

The streptococcus and the staphylococcus are 
micro-organisms which occur almost every- 
where in nature. They look like little balls 
strung out in chains or bunched like grapes, 
and are given their respective names because 
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of their respective resemblance to these objects. 
When they get into the tissues of the body, 
they break down these tissues into pus. For- 
tunately they are unable to attack normal 
tissue. It seems that they cannot even gain 
admission into a living organism except 
through tissue which has been injured either 
by the application of physical force of some 
kind or by the growth of some other micro- 
organism. 

Popularly speaking, consumption and tuber- 
culosis are one and the same thing. Scientific- 
ally, they differ quite materially. In the in- 
terest of the crusade against tuberculosis it is 
important that the relationship between the 
two be well understood by the people. 

Tuberculosis is caused by the implantation 
and growth of the tubercle bacillus. By itself 
this micro-organism does little harm and 
rarely causes death. Could the streptococcus 
and the staphylococcus be kept out it would 
run slowly through the lifetime of an individual 
without serious consequences. 

Its growth in the tissues, however, invites 
the streptococcus and staphylococcus to those 
tissues by the injury which it does to them. 
Sooner or later these micro-organisms run the 
gauntlet of the sentinels which nature has set 
up to keep them out, and get into the system. 
They at once associate themselves with the 
tubercle bacillus and form a partnership for 
mutual advantage and the destruction of the 
individual on whom they prey. The partner- 
ship is consumption. 

The streptococcus and the staphylococcus 
are essential coefficients to the tubercle ba- 
cillus for the completion of its cycle of life. 
Without them the tubercle bacillus probably 
would soon become extinct. They do for the 
tubercle bacillus what frost does for the 
chestnut, enable it to escape from imprison- 
ment so that it may again start on a new 
cycle of life. They also make a cache for it so 
as to protect it against its many enemies, 
especially air and sunlight, and thus preserve 
its life until it can by some chance be carried 
into new soil. 

The first implantation of the tubercle ba- 
cillus, even when followed by an implanta- 
tion of the streptococcus and staphylococcus, 
rarely gives rise to a full-fledged consumption. 
It may give rise to a process so slight as not to 
attract attention during any part of the course 
through which it passes. 

When the first tubercle matures and the 
bacilli are set free and come away, there is a 
slight cough, a few night-sweats, perchance, 
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indisposition for a week or two—a miniature 
consumption, so to speak, but so trifling and 
brief as to pass for a cold. 

During this process, however, a new seed- 
scattering takes place, a new implantation 
follows, a larger growth ensues, and with the 
second harvest more pronounced symptoms 
occur. 

The interval between the two processes is so 
long as to obliterate the first from memory 
before the second comes on. A third seed- 
scattering takes place with the same sequences 
as the preceding two, and again with a larger 
area of implantation than the one immediately 
going before. 

Attack after attack comes on at intervals of 
longer or shorter duration, varying from three 
months to a year, each severer than the one 
before, each a miniature consumption and 
approaching nearer to the real thing than its 
predecessor, until finally, as with the orange 
tree, harvest and seed-time meet and there is 
one continuous consumption which everybody 
can recognize. 

Tuberculosis exists in the world to a much 
greater degree than the manifestations of con- 
sumption would indicate. Many cases end in 
recovery without attracting any attention. 
Many others end in death from some other 
disease without the existence of tuberculosis 
ever being suspected. 

Autopsies upon the dead bodies of poor 
people who have died in charity hospitals from 
some other disease than tuberculosis reveal 
the existence of tubercular implantation in 
vastly the majority. This would seem to in- 
dicate that among people in the lower walks 
of life nearly everybody gets an implantation of 
tubercle bacilli at one time or another. 

In the body the tubercle bacillus may lie 
dormant for a long time. Like grass in a 
worn-out field, it may grow so poorly as merely 
to keep alive. This is apt to occur when 
implantation has taken place in tissue which 
has a sparse blood supply, such as lymph- 
glands. It also may happen when the person 
in whom implantation has taken place lives a 
vigorous, healthy life, out of doors, thus 
making bad soil for the bacillus and com- 
pletely shutting out the associate micro- 
organisms. 

The cycle of life of the tubercle bacillus also 
may be interrupted for many years outside of 
its host. A lump of dried tubercular matter 
contains millions of living tubercle bacilli. 
They are like wheat in a granary. So long as 
they are protected against the elements, they 
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retain life, and as soon as they are placed in 
proper soil they will grow. , , _ 

In houses in wh.ch consumptive live, 
lumps o: dried tubeicular matter sometimes 
lurk in dark corners, where they lie hidden, 
protected against the elements, for years. 
Time disintegrates them, and future house- 
wives, the mothers of second generations of the 
families, may wield the brooms which distrib- 
ute the pulverized matter for inhalation. 

4 Consumption therefore is a family disease 
on account of the life history of the tuber- 
cle bacillus rather than of heredity. The old 
ideas about heredity of consumption are no 
longer tenable. They are at variance with 
facts which are fully established. Consump- 
tion is due to micro-organic life. It cannot be 
inherited. | 

» The tubercle bacillus, in every sense.is a 
house plant. It finds its most favorable con- 
ditions for preservation, implantation, growth 
and association with other micro-organisms in 
the house. 

Vital tubercular matter accumulates in a 
house because it is not easily devitalized. As 
time goes on, the number of living bacilli in the 
house increases tu such a degree as to make it 
possible for a large enough number to get into 
the system at one time to overcome resisting 
power. 

Houses which are occupied by consumptives 
not only are breeding-grounds for consump- 
tion during the lifetime of the person afflicted, 
but for a long time after his death. Asarule 
they have a long list of deaths to their credit. 

Houses of this kind have been tabulated for 

statistical purposes. It has been shown that 
they have deaths from consumption every year 
or two. 
4. A happy family moves into such a house in 
good health, unconscious of what is in store for 
them. By and by a member who occupies a 
certain room, perhaps the best, begins to fail 
in health. Inquiry discloses that a former oc- 
cupant of that room had died of consumption. 
~ When the deaths from consumption in a 
given district are tabulated for a period of 
twenty-five years, it is found that they have 
occurred in only about one-fourth of the houses 
of the district. Side by side with the con- 
taminated houses stand houses which have re- 
mained free from the disease. 

This predilection of the disease for certain 
houses even holds good in the slum districts. 
On the worst streets only two-thirds of the 
houses are visited by the disease during that 
time. 
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This recurrence of the disease in certain 
houses, and non-occurrence in others standing 
side by side with them, shows how much the 
tubercle bacillus depends upon the house for 
implantation. It shows how much consump- 
tion is a house disease. 

The house is well constituted as a breeding- 
ground for consumption. Tubercular matter 
which gets upon the walls, furniture and hang- 
ings, in the form of dust, retains its viability 
for a long time on account of the absence of 
sunlight and the stagnation of the air. 

Contact with the person who has consump- 
tion, contact with the place which has been 
occupied by a consumptive and contact with 
a thing which has been used by a consumptive 
are the three methods by which tuberculosis is 
contracted. The first gives two-thirds of all 
implantations, the second two-thirds of the 
remaining third, and the last the balance. 

For implantation of the tubercle bacillus, 
contact with a person, place or thing capable 
of conveying the disease must be intimate 
and prolonged. Casual contact proves sterile. 

The entire code of hygiene in tuberculosis 
can be summed up in one word—cleanliness. 
The consumptive who is immaculately clean 
cannot reimplant the disease in himself nor 
convey it to others. 

To be clean in tuberculosis, however, means 
to dispose of every particle of tubercular 
matter the moment it is given off, and to 
dispose of it in such a way as to make soiling 
of hands, mouth, clothing, bedding, furniture 
and place impossible. 

From the very nature of things consump- 
tion must be long in getting well. The 
tubercle bacillus, once in the system, grows 
and reproduces itself so long as it has soil, 
unless destroyed or thrown out. 

Soil is not easily worn out, because the 
disease is local and is slow in growth. Im- 
munity is long in coming, and when it comes 
is often of little use. Too much tissue has been 
destroyed to make recovery any longer possible. 

A consumptive may get well physically, 
without getting well scientifically. He may 
regain full strength and vigor and present the 
appearance of perfect health without being 
free from tubercle bacilli. 

In this condition he is like an extinct 
volcano which may break out again: He has 
within him millions of tubercle bacilli which 
for the time being are harmless because they 
arelocked up. If he maintains a high standard 
of health, he may go through life without their 
being set free. 
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SOME PROBLEM STORIES..W. J. LAMPTON..NEW YORK TIMES. 


The fair young creature has but now received 
two letters from the postman. One is ad- 
dressed in a feminine hand, the other is in the 
bright, bold writing of a man. Quickly she 
opens one of them, leaving the other to wait her 
sweet will, 

_,Now which one does she open first? 





_jthe messenger had just delivered a note 
to the pretty maiden, and she had read it. 
It was from the pastor of her church asking 
if he might call that evening to talk with her 
upon the serious question of life and the sal- 
vation of her immortal soul. As she was about 
to reply, another messenger came with a note 
from a swell young man of her set asking 
her to go that evening with him to a theater 
party. Promptly she answered both notes, 
accepting one invitation and declining the 
other. 
.Now which did she accept? 





‘A maiden, who was poor but of excellent 
family and eligible to the most fashionable 
society, had two suitors. One was very rich, 
but very common. The other was poor, but 
of high grade in all the other essentials. She 
admired him, and she tolerated the other. 
Finally each of them asked her hand in mar- 
riage, and to one she gave it? 

Now which was the winner? 





WHEN MEN TURN (GOSSIPS... .ccccccccccccces CHICAGO NEWS 

“I am sorry to hear that report about Smith- 
son,” said Mastiget, hitching his chair nearer 
to the verandah railing for the better accommo- 
dation of his feet. ‘‘I wouldn’t mention it to 
everybody, but I know you'll never let it go 
any further. They say he’s been playing 
ducks and drakes with the property he held 
in trust for his brother’s children. There was 
something like $40,000 of it, I understand, and 
the sister-in-law called for an accounting. Then 
it came out that he’d sunk it all in some specu- 
lation or another, and if his wife’s people hadn’t 
come to the rescue, there wouu have been a 
pretty scandal.”’ 

“Smithson never seemed like that kind of a 
man to me,” said Scamgel. ‘“‘But then,’ he 


added, ‘‘ you never can tell. I suppose he was 
living beyond his means.”’ 

“Well, he never seemed to put on much 
style, but there was something behind it, you 
can depend. Wilson told me he thought he 
had been playing the races pretty hard.”’ 

“You can’t go much on what Wilson says. 
If ever there was an out-and-out scalawag, it’s 
Wilson. Still, he may have got hold of the 
right end of the stick this time. I hear his wife 
intends suing him for a divorce.” 

“Smithson’s?”’ 

“No, Wilson’s. I know that he was black- 
balled by the Oxtail Club, and if those fellows 
couldn’t stand for him, he must be pretty rank.” 

“It is a snide organization, isn’t it?” 

“Snide’s no word for it. I don’t see what 
holds it together, unless it’s the gambling 
features. The police ought to raid it.” 

“They'll never do that as long as Johnson’s 
the president,”’ declared Mastiget. ‘‘He’s got 
too much of a drag. He’s a sweet-scented 
individual, too. He got his start in the saloon 
business in St. Louis, I hear, and was indicted 
for something or another. I don’t remember 
just what it was, but it was something dis- 
reputable. Well, he’s got money, so I don’t 
suppose it matters.” 

‘“Not a particle,” assented Scamgel. “It 
doesn’t matter what a man does or what he is, 
as long as he’s got the wherewithal. That’s 
the only question society’s going to ask. If it 
wasn’t for that such men as Thompson couldn't 
hold up their heads and swell around. You 
know Thompson?” 

“TI should say I did. Yes, I was at a recep- 
tion at their house only last week. I didn’t 
want to go, but my wife insisted, and you know 
what women are. They’ve certainly got a 
palatial sort of place down there at Hickory- 
hurst. The stables must have cost a small 
fortune, and they’ve just added one of those 
what-d’ye-call-’ems—garages. for the automo- 
biles. He has his cigars made for him in 
Havana specially, with the Thompson coat of 
arms on the ribbons. Pretty rich that, isn’t 
it? And I don’t suppose Bill Thompson would 
know the difference if they pushed two-for 
stockyards zephyrs on him instead.” 

“‘I guess he’d prefer ’em.”’ 
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“Well, he’s got the best part of his stock in 
the window, all right. It’s only a question 
of: Oh, well, it’s none of my business, I 
guess.” 

“You mean 

“Yes, on the verge of a complete smash, I 
should say. I’m a little on the inside, you 
know, and it comes to me pretty straight that 
he got let in heavy on Carraways, and he’s 
been bucking Occidentals in an effort to get 
even until he’s over his eartips. If that’s the 
case, Jilkerson has got him in the hollow of his 
hand, because he is right in with the Jackson 
crowd, and Occidentals will go just about the 
way they say. No, if I had any money I 
wanted to invest, I’d as soon think of dropping 
it into the river as putting it into any of the 
Thompson concerns. You needn’t give that 
out, of course, but just you watch. By the 
way, our friend Simpson is still off on his 
vacation, He’s been taking a pretty long one 
hasn’t he?’ 

Scamgel smiled knowingly. ‘‘ Yes, I guess 
he has,”’ he replied, ‘‘ but then, some cases take 
a good deal of time. If Simpson had taken 
that sort of vacation five years ago, he’d have 
saved himself a whole lot of family troubles. 
Still, I don’t know that it would have done him 
any permanent good. I don’t believe in those 
drink cures myself.” 

“Did Simpson drink?”’ 

“Oh, no. He just poured it down. Do you 
mean to say you didn’t know that? Why, 
yes. He was just letting his business go to the 
dickens. Married quite a nice girl, too. 
Pretty tough on her, but she never let on. Tried 
to hide it, and I don’t know but she has suc- 
ceeded pretty well. Simpson never showed it 
much, but I believed it ran in his family. 
There’s another case of that kind. You know 
the party. Parsons a 

Mrs. Mastiget came on to the verandah. 
“Don’t you gentlemen want some tea?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘We’ve been wondering where you 
were. See if you can’t find the rest of the 
men folk and bring them in. We women are 
getting lonely.” 

“Tea, eh?’ laughed Mastiget. ‘Is that 
what you ladies are doing? Tea and tittle- 
tattle. ‘At every sip a reputation dies,’ eh? 
Well, well, I think it’s about time we joined 
you.” 





” 








THE ONE THING LACKING .... H. 1. HORTON .... LIPPINCOTT’S 


The great statesman was dying. The voice 
that had thrilled thousands was growing 
weaker and weaker, and his son, who had been 
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called to his bedside to listen to his last words, 
heard,them with difficulty. 
©. My boy,” the great man said, ‘‘I am seeing 
the last of earth. Looking backward over a 
longjand busy, and, I may say, useful life, 
my,’.feelings are feelings of satisfaction. I 
have had more than my share of this world’s 
prosperity, more than my share of its triumphs, 
more than my share of its happiness. I have 
been fortunate in my home life, with a loyal, 
loving wife and dutiful children of whom any 
man might be proud. I have enjoyed the 
respect, the confidence, and even the love of 
my fellow-citizens. I have been chosen to the 
highest offices in the gift of my countrymen, 
and have only just missed the Presidency 
itself. But there is one thing lacking, one 
thing without which my fame will be incom- 
plete. With dear old Rip Van Winkle, I have 
seldom realized how soon we are forgotten 
when we are gone, and as I am not to be per- 
mitted to live to secure this one thing now 
lacking, I must ask your help, my boy. Will 
you do what I ask?” 

‘“*T will, father,’’ answered the son, as he bent 


‘ over the dying man to catch his last words. 


‘‘What can I do? Tell me quickly. Your 
call shall be my law.” 

The answer came in a faint whisper: 

‘*See that some brand of cigar bearsmy name.” 





THE HOSPITAL FAIR........ EDWIN ASA DIX......... CENTURY 


He had nearly made the round of the tables, 
and was fifteen or twenty dollars poorer than 
when he came in, though of course that was a 
detail. He owned a large pincushion, a nut- 
cake, a packet of colored tissue shaving-paper, 
a three-pound box of fudge at a dollar a pound, 
a hand-painted wall calendar, a cardboard 
scrap-basket tied with ribbons, an embroidered 
tobacco-pouch, and a huge bunch of roses. 
And he was trying to carry all these things, for 
they don’t ‘“‘send”’ at a hospital fair. Her table 
was nearly the last in the line, and she laughed 
outright when she saw him. 

‘“‘Hallo!”’ he said, his eyes brightening as he 
came up to her. ‘‘ Where’s your megaphone.”’ 

“‘Oh, I don’t spiel,’ she laughed. ‘‘I leave 
that for the girls at the other tables.”’ 

“They know the art,” he said ruefully. ‘It’s 
done in better form than it is on the Midways, 
but just as effectively.” 

“I should judge so,’’ she returned, with a 
survey of his laden arms. 

““Mayn’t I drop this armful behind your 
table and leave it there?”’ he pleaded. ‘‘ You 
won’t have to tell.” 
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She shook her head. ‘‘Everything bought 
has to be carried away. It’s the penalty for 
buying.” 

“‘Then there are two penalties!’’ 

““What’s the other?” 

“The price. And two against one is no fair.” 

She laughed again. 

“‘It’s a hospital fair,’’ she retorted. 

‘Hospital fare isn’t good.” 

“It is at our hospital—A housewife, did 
you say?” She turned swiftly to a new cus- 
tomer, a portly lady in purple. ‘‘ Yes, we have 
them. Here’s a pretty one at two dollars and 
a quarter. Oh, yes, I can make change. 
Thank you.” 

“They didn’t make change at the other 
tables,’’ he said as she returned. 

“You mean they wouldn’t.” 

“They said they couldn’t.” 

“They meant they shouldn't.” 

“Let me put these things down,” he begged. 

“Will you take them up again by and by?”’ 

“‘All but the roses. They’re for you.” 

“Oh, thank you. But you’ll take the other 
things?’’ 

“Tf I don’t forget.” 

“T’ll remind you.” 

“‘Thanks.’’ He deposited his burden behind 
the table. ‘‘ What do you sell?’ 

“‘Sewing-things. Housewives, for instance.’ 

“I thought housewives were out of date.’’ 

“They’re coming in again.” 

“‘ Are all these at two dollars and a quarter?”’ 

“‘Oh, no, there are several over two dollars 
and a quarter.” 

‘“‘T need one at some price,’’ he said. ‘‘ Laun- 
dries are poor hands at mending.” 

She picked up one in colored floss.” 

“This is three dollars and a half.’ 

“‘I want something dearer than that.” 

She’ glanced at him.” 

‘Well, here’s one at five dollars.”’ 

“‘Dearer still.”” His eyes were fixed on her 
face. She felt it flush brilliantly. 

“This at six dollars is the most expensive 
I’ve got.” 

“IT want to pay more.” 

“How much?” It was an incautious ques- 
tion, and she knew it instantly. 

“* All my worldly goods,’”’ he quoted sol- 
emnly. 

“‘I must leave you,’ she suddenly said. 
“‘Those people want to buy something.” 

“T’ll wait,”’ he said. 

She was a long time with the new customers. 
Then she did not come back to his end of the 
table. He went over to hers. 


‘“‘Aren’t the rooms lovely?’’ she said. 

“I want one from this table,’’ he persisted. 
“One what?” 

“‘One housewife.” 

“At the price you named?’’. 


oe Yes.” 

Her glance meant mischief. ‘‘Does the 
price go to the hospital?’’ she asked. 

He was taken aback. ‘‘ Well, no,’’ he said. 


‘“‘Not in this case.” 

‘Where does it go, then?’’ 

“To the housewife.”’ 

“‘That’s against the rules.”’ 

“‘ Against what rules?” 

“‘ Against the rules of the fair.”’ 

“It’s not against the rights of the fair.”’ 

‘“‘Now you’re punning,”’ she said. 

“May I have it?” he pleaded. There was a 
light in his eyes. 

‘“*Have what?” 

‘“T’ve told you already.” 

She did not deny this. There was a light in 
her eyes too. 

‘‘There’s another customer,”’ she said. 

‘‘Never mind the customer. Tell me.”’ 

“But I can’t neglect the customers. How 
would the hospital fare?” 

“‘I’m more interested in how 7 fare at the 
hospital fair.’ 

‘Well,’ she whispered, as she flashed away, 
‘possibly I might sometime let you have one 
a little—dearer—even than the ones they sell 
at a hospital fair.” 





THE WAVE OF FLAME...... ROBERT W. NEAL...... EVERYBODY’S 


It was in 1871. We were in the midst of a 
hostile Indian country, on the plains, and had 
lost our company. To move except by night 
was foolhardy, and we lay concealed all day 
at the bottom of a little arroya that opened 
into the waterless channel of a prairie creek. 
The blue-stem grass was six or eight feet high, 
and we felt comparatively safe; yet, to feel 
safer we maintained a watch all day, turn 
about. 

A little after sundown, Blake awoke me. 
When I opened my eyes his hand was over my 
mouth. I raised my eyebrows interrogatively. 
He bent down and whispered so cautiously and 
intensely that his words seemed a hiss. 

“Listen!” 

I sat up and turned my ears toward this 
direction and that. There was no sound but 
the stealing of the wind. I shook my head, but 
he cocked his own and raised a hand with 
asseverative, cautioning finger extended. Then 
I heard. 
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“Screech owl,” I whispered. The heavy 
dusk did not hide his look of disgust. 

““Tch! Blackfeet, likely, from the call; 
they’re a woudsy tribe. Sh!——” 

I had caught the sound as quickly as he—a 
sound as of a steady breeze stirring prairie 
grass. 

“Coming this way?’’ I whispered. He 
nodded, and added: ‘‘Not less than thirty 
ponies make that rustle. They are three 
hundreds yards off, and coming slow.” 

We stole toward the eastern bank of the 
arroya—swiftly, for we knew the slight sound 
of our movements would be drowned by theirs. 
We were almost at the bank when, suddenly, 
the rustling ceased. We dropped in our 
places. Again the owl call was given; we 
waited, breathless, to hear if it were re- 
turned, and whence. There was nothing 
but a half dozen sott p’t-p’t-p’ts and a quick 
rubbing of some body against the dry rods of 
the blue-stem. A wolf was slipping away from 
us and the approaching troop. He made 
straight east, and we knew then that the 
Indians must be almost west of us. 

They began to move again, and the sound 
of their horses in the grass came to us like the 
hissing of foam upon a wind-blown beach. We 
ran, stooping, although we could scarcely see 
each other. They were close upon us, and we 
must pass out of their line of advance at once 
—to the right, too, so as not to be to the 
windward of their horses; for already they were 
so near that we wondered a pony did not catch 
our scent and by a suspicious snort betray 
our presence, and when they passed they would 
be nearer yet. 

Above theerustling and crackling of our 
impetuous progress, we could hear the advance 
of that invisible cavalcade. The hoof-beats of 
the horses became distinguishable. There wasa 
government horse in the troop, for now there 
could be heard the low click of a loosened shoe. 
I imagined that I heard even the tinkling of 
tin ornaments, but I knew it could not be; the 
war dress of the Indian makes no noise louder 
than the dry sound of rubbing feathers. 

, Suddenly there was a snort from a dozen 
ponies. That moment the advancing crackle 
ceased and absolute stillness dropped. Before 
the alarm of the horses was half sounded, we 
were flat >n the ground. We waited. Nota 
sound from the savages; the arroya, the whole 
prairie, might have been an Indian burial 
ground, so deep, so absolute, was the silence. 

Cautiously Blake reached out and touched 

me. Then he began to creep forward inch by 
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inch. I followed. Not a sound from the troop, 
and the noise we made would not have alarmed 
a fox ten feet away. Minute dragged after 
minute, slow, heavy, intensely still. Inch by 
inch we felt our way. Perhaps we had moved 
four yards before we heard a sound. 

Quick as our hearts we stopped. It was 
nothing but a pony’s sneezing—the horses, at 
least, were where they had been. We lay a 
moment still, and were about to move again, 
when I heard—could I be mistaken?—not 
mine,—close beside me, yet not Blake’s—the 
breathing of aman. I laid my hand on Blake’s 
leg and held him. I was right. The Indians 
had sent out scouts, and one of these, with 
the alertness, cunning and stealth that jwere 
his by birth and training, had guessed our 
whereabouts, circled round us, and stolen upon 
us unheard, while we were covering a poor 
twelve feet. 

He was creeping closer, he was almost on us. 
What to do? The impulse came to give the 
screech-owl cry. I gave it, repeated it, gave it 
again. We heard the horses begin to move. 

I raised to my knees, pistol in hand—too 
late. There was the quick rushing of the Indian 
through the grass, his shout of notice to his 
comrades, and down toward us the troop was 
sweeping, so close already that the clubbing 
of empty rifle cases against the flanks and 
shoulders of the ponies, was distinct and steady. 

We ran—ran—ran—but louder and louder 
came the continuous swish and breaking of the 
stiff grass and the mnuffled beating of the many 
hoofs, clearer the click of that loose shoe, more 
distinct the clubbing of the rifle cases. 

But Blake, who never had failed yet, failed 
no more now. There came in our faces a sudden 
flaw—the wind had veered, as it often does 
upon open plains. It was strong and heavy. 

‘** Down!”’ he cried, and down into the tangled 
forest of grass we went. Then, in the twinkling 
of an eye, I saw a light in his hand, a burning 
match. He plunged it into the thick grass, 
and the blaze, snapping viciously, singeing his 
beard and eyebrows. leaped up far above our 
heads. Another puff of wind, an increasing 
one, a driving gust, caught the flame and 
whipped it twenty feet—and with a deep- 
drawn sigh, a mad, crackling laugh, a he-lish 
groaning of fierce delight. the unloosened demon 
of fire rushed back toward our terrified pur- 
suers. In one moment of fluid flame, the great 
wave of fervent death rolled over them, and 
on—its roar still distinguishable when it had 
swept miles away, its lurid foam still beating 
the awful sky when day began to dawn. 
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ELEPHANT GHOSTS .. A.D. MACHADO. STRAITS BUDGET OF SINGAPORE 

Some four years ago, when I was engaged in 
certain prospecting operations in the highlands 
of Pahang, on the borders of that State with 
Perak, I had occasion to make a somewhat 


lengthy stay at a place called Kampar, on the . 


Tue River, one of the tributaries of the Betok, 
in its turn a tributary of the Jelai, the principal 
feeder of the Pahang River. I selected this 
spot because it had already been cleared of 
large trees and had only recently been in occu- 
pation as a Sakai settlement, from the remains 
of which we reared our unpretentious little 
camp. The Sakais, however. strongly advised 
us to go elsewhere, alleging that this place was 
haunted by elephant ghosts, and that they had 
been the direct cause of a number of deaths, 
principally among their children, whose re- 
mains lie buried there. 

It is necessary to explain that at the back 
of this place, not fifty yards away, is to be seen 
one of those peculiar muddy pools which ani- 
mals of all kinds frequent for their saline 
properties, this particular one being known as 
the Kubang Gajah Hantu (the mud pool of 
the ghostly elephants). These salt lakes are 
also known as genuts in Malay. When the 
Sakais refer to this place it is usually with 
bated breath and a mysterious and awesome 
gesture. These men declared that almost 
nightly elephants are seen and heard breaking 
twigs and branches and wallowing in this mud 
pool, and yet in the morning not a vestige of 
their spoor can be seen anywhere. Of this I 
am certain, the prints of deer and pigs were 
always plentiful and fresh, but no elephant 
could have been within miles of the place 
during my residence in that locality. My 
mandor’s wife, an oldish person, who always 
followed her husband in his journeys, doing 
the cooking for my followers, declared that the 
first night we slept there she and all my men 
heard continued, long-drawn wails, like a long 
wee-e-e-e, which went on without intermission 
until almost daylight. This noise, they said, 
came from those Sakai children buried there. 

This account is interesting from an ethno- 
logical standpoint in so far as it illustrates the 
beliefs and superstitions of a race of very prim- 
itive people. As for the number of children 
dying at the time, this would only seem natural 


when it_is remembered that an epidemic of 
measles was then and had been for some time 
raging. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE..W. F. ATKINSON. .DETROIT FREE PRESS 


. There is, not far from Lake Huron, an old 
log house, that has stood for over one hundred 
years, closely hidden among the trees, partly 
of an orchard and partly wild wood, that have 
grown up around it. I do not know why it is 
so, but among those trees no one ever hears 
the song of a bird or the chirp of the squirrel. 
What happened there to drive away the forest 
dwellers no one seems to know, and it is hard 
to get even the relatives of the former owners, 
or the neighbors to say anything at all about 
the ‘‘ haunted house,”’ as it is called. 

It has no other name. No one speaks of it 
as the dwelling of any particular person, 
although the household goods of two of its 
inhabitants still remain in the room used by 
them as bedroom and kitchen. 

The house is haunted as surely as ever a 
house was, and in the darkness of the woods 
there roams the spirit of at least one of the 
women who occupied it. On winter nights 
her singing can be heard and the hum 
of her spinning-wheel wakes the forest and 
frightens anyone who ventures near the house. 
Lights are seen moving at early evening time 
from the grave near the back of the house, out 
around the yard, as if some one were looking 
to see if there were intruders among the trees 
and shrubbery, and when satisfied that no one 
is there, they go into the house and then the 
sound of spinning is heard. What is being 
spun? What do the dead need of the product 
of the spinning-wheel? Who will use the gar- 
ments woven from this mysterious yarn? It 
is no use to ask the neighbors, for each of them 
has a wild theory of the doings at the old house 
and none of them has ever dared to investigate. 
What is the history of the old house? 

No one seems to know just when it was built, 
but it was there when men who are now over 
fifty were children. It must be that it is over 
a hundred years old, and was there when 
around it the woods were inhabited by the 
Indians. No one has built near it and, with 
the exception of two women, no one has 
occupied it in the time within man’s memory. 
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Why did those women occupy it and who were 
they? 

There is a mystery about the first one of 
these women. She came into the woods from 
somewhere never revealed by her. She was 
not over twenty-five and had the appearance 
and manner of a girl used to the refinements 
of life. Why she wandered into the woods she 
did not tell, but she eagerly accepted the offered 
hand of a fisherman who was settled there on 
the sandy shores of Lake Huron, and she bore 
him numerous sons and daughters; but to none 
of them did she impart the knowledge of who 
she was, or endeavor to give them any part of 
the education she evidently had. With no 
sign of happiness on her face, but with no com- 
plaints she did her work as it came to her until 
old age came, and then her mind seemed to 
crave for a chance to be alone. At this time 
the house was already old and it stood over a 
mile from any other house. She fitted it up 
in some way and after her day’s work was done 
at her own home, would go through the 
deep woods to it and remain there over night. 
No one was ever known to be there with her, 
although sounds of strange character were 
often heard in the woods, and gradually a fear 
grew upon the people, so that no one ventured 
near the place after dark. 

The woman’s eyes, always strange, became 
wild and looked as if things invisible to those 
around were seen by her, and she talked often 
to unseen auditors of things her family had 
never heard, and mentioned names strange to 
them. 

One morning she did not appear, and when 
some of her children ventured over to the old 
house, they found her dead, with a smile on 
her face, as if on leaving the world where she 
had worked so hard, she saw peace and comfort 
for her. 

When she died the house was closed and they 
buried her near the back door, leaving her to 
sleep where she had spent her nights during 
the latter part of her life. Out on the lake 
shore life went on as usual. The sons and 
daughters married and settled in homes of 
their own with the exception of one son who 
for a good many years remained single. At 
last he found a wife and soon it seemed as if 
the spirit of the dead woman was guiding the 
young one. In many ways they were so much 
alike that it seemed as if they must be related. 
Years went by, children came and the son’s 
wife grew old and worn with work as her 
mother-in-law had been. When her sixtieth 
birthday passed a strange longing seemed to 
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take hold of her to visit the old house in the 
woods and at last, in spite of her husband and 
children, she took up her abode there as did 
the woman before her. Soon her eyes had the 
look of the other woman and she, too, seemed 
to be living in a world apart from her surround- 
ings. People who had occasion to go near the 
house at night, began to tell of strange music 
that was heard among the trees and coming 
from the house. It was claimed that two 
voices could be distinguished and gradually 
the belief spread that the living and the dead 
were together at night in the old house. The 
spinning-wheel that had lain idle so long was 
again being used, although no one ever saw 
any of its productions. If it spun any yarn 
it was not visible, but the hum of its wheel 
could be distinctly heard on the night wind 
many a time after the second woman took 
possession of the house. 

At last death came again and claimed the 
tenant and they buried her in the yard beneath 
an apple tree. Since that time no one has 
occupied the house and from the second grave 
no indication of unrest has been seen, but from 
the grave of the first woman, comes, on the 
darkest nights, the strange light that flits 
around among the trees and then disappears 
in the house, from which the hum of the spin- 
ning-wheel and singing is often heard. Who 
is doing the spinning, or the singing, no one 
knows and no one has yet been found who 
would venture near the house on the nights 
when the lights are seen. 





CURIOUS RAILROADS ....... cece cccccccvces LONDON TIT BITS 

To have a railway in one’s private house is 
a luxury which few can afford, even if they 
have the space which such a mechanical 
novelty requires. Nevertheless there are sev- 
eral miniature railways of this kind in exist- 
ence, and the most elaborate is that owned by 
Percy Leigh, a gentleman that resides at Brent- 
wood, near Worsley. 

It is difficult to compute how much Mr. 
Leigh has spent on his hobby, but it must have 
cost at least £10,000. Before laying it down 
the owner built on to his house a special 
chamber, measuring ninety feet in length, and 
erected therein two stations. There is 1,200 
feet of line altogether, laid in two sets, and the 
engine, which draws five carriages, is five feet 
long and cost nearly £350. In addition, there 
is a perfect system of signals, besides tunnels 
and bridges, and all the stations are lit by 
electric light. Mr. Leigh has spent years in 
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perfecting his railway. which is modeled upon 
the London and Northwestern line. 

John Adams, who lives near Fowey, in 
Cornwall, is likewise the owner of a private 
railway in his house. Mr. Adams has been an 
engineer all his life, and constructed the rail- 
way with his own hands. Altogether the line 
is forty-five feet long, and runs from the 
dining-room into the garden, where the termi- 
nus has been built. This railway has three 
signals, worked from two signal-boxes, two 
stations and two locomotives, with eight 
carriages and trucks. The line is laid on 
trestles five feet from the ground, and the loco- 
motives are driven by electricity and weigh 
14 cwt. each. 

The underground railway, owned by Baron 
Peraud, a wealthy French nobleman, is 
certainly a triumph of mechanical skill. The 
baron, who is himself a skilful engineer, has 
constructed the line at his house at Vichy. 
The visitor, on entering, is taken down by a 
lift to the cellar, where a large station is built, 
brilliantly lit with electric light, and is invited 
to step into a carriage, attached to which is 
a miniature electric engine. At a signal from 
the driver the train starts into the tunnel, and 
a few minutes later emerges at the terminus 
situated at the end of the grounds. There are 
two sets of metals, which cover a distance of 
830 feet. The baron admits that the railway 
cost him £23,000, and was constructed in five 
months by a firm of London engineers. 





VOICES FROM THE VOID....WALTER RICHARDS....TEMPLE BAR 


Foremost among the weird conceptions by 
which men of all ages have sought to terrify or 
impress themselves and others is that of a voice 
where no speaker is. In many cases, and these 
the most familiar, the voice has a religious 
origin; it would be difficult, for instance, to 
surpass in mysterious awe many of the utter- 
ances recorded in Scripture, where, as in the 
case of St. Paul’s fellow voyagers, men were 
conscious of “‘hearing a voice but seeing no 
man.”’ Not inaptly has the narrative of the 
experience or Vision of the prophet Elijah in 
the Cave at Horeb been described as one of 
the grandest in any literature. ‘‘A great and 
strong wind rent the mountains and broke in 
pieces the rocks before the Lord; but the Lord 
was not in the wind; and after the wind an 
earthquake. And after the earthquake a fire, 
but the Lord was not in the fire; and after the 
fire a still small voice.’”” But Scriptural utter- 
ances do not come within the present purview. 





Moreover, other examples will so readily occur 
that it would be unnecessary to refer to them 
in detail. 

But closely connected with this sacred voice, 
is the Bath-kol of the Talmudists, the 
“Daughter of the Voice’—an expression re- 
calling verbally Milton’s ‘‘that Command, sole 
daughter of His Voice,’’ and Wordsworth’s 
description of duty as “‘stern daughter of the 
Voice of God’’—many of whose utterances 
have all the awe-inspiring properties postulated 
of voices from the void. Sometimes the word 
implied a response, with nothing miraculous in 
its circumstances, to some query, propounded 
in much the same manner as that in which our 
forefathers consulted the Sortes Sacre or 
Virgilliane. 

There are, it is needless to say, numerous 
mysterious voices referred to in heathen myth- 
ology and legend, but the mystery is seldom 
either in the person or locality of the utterer. 
The gods spoke or thundered from Olympus; 
their shrines gave forth ‘‘the ear-deafening 
voice of the Oracle,’”’ as Cleomenes describes it 
in A Winter’s Tale, but these were not voices 
from the void—they were identified, localized. 
More informed by the awe of mystery are those 
voices which old chronicles tell us sounded 
from somewhere ‘‘i’ the earth or sky’”’ on the 
happening of certain” historic events. Such 
was the voice which was heard after that 
bloody fight by the Arsian Grove when Tarquin 
sought by the aid of Tuscan swords to regain 
his forfeited kingdom, and wherein Brutus and 
Aruns met and slew each other, and the carnage 
was so great that none knew with whom the 
victory rested. Of the same character was the 
“‘mighty voice heard through silent groves,”’ 
as Virgil tells us, on the death of Cesar. Be- 
fore the fall of Antony there was heard the 
sound of an aérial host leaving the doomed 
city and the cries of unearthly Bacchanals 
gave grim assurance to the trembling listeners 
that the god he reverenced was abandoning 
the fallen triumvir; when Pompeii fell there 
was a voice heard, so Dion Cassius tells us, 
whose accents were like those of a trumpet. 

As is only natural, the nearer the date of the 
utterance approaches our own times, less and 
less of mystery and awe attaches to the voice. 
Possibly the instance which has sunk most 
deeply into popular imagination was that eerie 
happening before the fatal fight at Flodden, 
when at midnight an unearthly voice was 
heard” from the market cross in Edinburgh, 
summoning by name king and lords and chief 
captains to appear in the nether world ere 
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forty days should pass. It is true that this 
has been explained as a pious fraud, whereby 
to dissuade the warlike king from his purposed 
invasion of England, but it is doubtful whether 
the explanation satisfied a tithe of those who 
heard or heard of the voice. 

Old travelers were wont to embellish their 
narratives by accounts, doubtless related in all 
good faith, of dreary deserts where wandering 
voices called voyagers by their names or terri- 
fied them by hideous threatenings; and Corn- 
ish shore-folk may yet be found to tell how 
before a storm the voices of drowned mariners 
are heard to cry from the moaning sea, calling 
by name on their listeners to find and bury 
their bodies. 

Cluverius tells how once, by the Black Lake 
of Stubbenkama, in the wood of Jasminde, 
some peasants discovered a boat cast on to the 
top of a lofty tree. ‘‘This is the work of 
demons!” they exclaimed in terror. And an 
awful voice answered them from the void, the 
voice of the goddess Hertha, asserting that the 
prodigy was not the work of demons, but of 
herself and her fearsome brother, Nikolas. In 
Wales, the shriek of Cyoraeth, the Mist Hag, 
calls from the darkness around the house the 
name of the inmate fated to die. 

Apart, however, from legends which in a 
sceptical age are less and less credited day by 
day, we find ample evidence of the hold the 
weird conception of voices from the void has 
upon the imagination in the frequent use made 
of it in poetry. And it would almost seem 
that in proportion as the faith in the old fables 
of secular or quasi sacred voices grew faint, so 
did the apprehension of the poetic force of the 
idea gain in strength. A few references to 
passages familiar to all will be sufficient to give 
support to the contention. 

Amongst so much that is intensely tragic, 
it is difficult to cite any special lines in Macbeth 
as claiming precedence by reason of their 
horror-filled force; yet few passages are more 
suggestive of weird terror than Macbeth’s 
dazed, despairing words. 

Methought I heard a voice cry—Sleep no more, 

Macbeth hath murdered sleep. 
The ‘‘voice”’ was from the void. At the feet 
of Eugene Aram lay the corpse of his victim, 
battered to death, his blood welling out afresh 
at the remorseful touch of his murderer. And 
then it is, as the latter tells in his misery-forced 
confession, that—more terrible even, we may 
well imagine, than ‘‘the thousand thousand 
dreadful eyes” that seemed looking down in 
blame— 
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. ... From forth the frowning sky 
From the heaven’s topmost height, 
I heard a voice—the awful voice 
Of the blood-avenging sprite. 

Poe—who, it is really necessary to remind 
ourselves, wrote other poetry besides ‘‘ The 
Raven” and ‘‘The Bells”—felt strongly the 
charm exercised by these voices. Indeed, the 
mystery of sound, actual or ideal, had always a 
fascination for him: ‘‘The Bells” is a monograph 
on sound; in ‘“The Raven,” apart from the weird 
tapping and weirder utterances of the bird, 
there is the ghostly echo from the stillness of 
the word ‘‘Lenore,” and the tinkling footfails of 
Seraphim; in ‘‘Al Aaraaf” he hears ‘‘the mur- 
mur that springs from the growing of grass.”’ 
It is not always that avowedly supernatural 
voices. come within the conception of voices 
from the void. “The Ancient Mariner” tells 
how he had fallen senseless in the .corpse- 
manned ship and then 

Ere my living life returned 

I heard and in my soul discerned 

Two voices in the air. 
They were the spirits of the ocean waste, the 
one telling of judgment, and the other speaking 
of-hope. And in “The Lay of the Last Minstrel” 
we read how one night a heavy sound was 
heard in Branksome Hall, whereat the ban- 
dogs howled and owls hooted, and squire and 
knight swore that a storm was coming, though 
the night was still and clear, but 

the Ladye knew it well! 

It was the Spirit of the Flood that spoke, 

And he call’d on the Spirit o’ the Fell. 
The ghostly voice which, in the closing scene of 
the same poem calls away the goblin page, does 
not, perhaps, come within our purview any 
more than ‘“‘the lady’s voice”’ which rung in 
the dulling ear of the dying Marmion—the 
blandishments of the Erl King and his daughter 
so clearly heard by the doomed child—or that 
““sweet voice and low’? which chanted its 
mournful, terrible songs in the ear of the false 
Sextus. 

In Tennyson, on the other hand, we get 
the full force of the haunting, indefinable 
mystery associated with voices from the void. 
But probably the most characteristic of all 
Tennyson’s introductions of voices from the 
void, and that to which the phrase most accu- 
rately applies, is in “In Memoriam,” in lines 
which can scarcely be equalled for consummate 
suggestion of hopeless desolation and horror. 

“The stars,”’ she whispers, ‘‘ blindly run, 
A. web is woven across the sky, 
From out waste placesc omes a cry, 
Andimurmurs from the dying sun.” 
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A FULL MAN........ C. W. SALESBY......... LONDON ACADEMY 


It was reading. in Bacon’s phrase, that made 
a full man, but of course one may be filled in 
other ways. In his latest play, Mr. Barrie has 
raised the question whether we of these islands 
over-eat ourselves. His warning to his fellow- 
countrymen may beexpressed in theold phrase: 
‘“You have a good set of teeth. see that you 
do not dig your grave with them.’’ To treat 
a serious subject seriously, we may inquire 
into this general question of the bulk of the 
national food. 

There is first this legitimate criticism of Mr. 
Barrie. that the three leading nations of the 
world, Britain, the United States and Germany, 
are the greatest eaters. They consume more 
per head than their fellows. Begging the 
question of quality as distinguished from 
quantity, we may consider whether these three 
peoples are efficient because they eat more, or 
eat more because, being efficient, they have the 
wherewithal. I have no doubt whatever that 
the former is the correct explanation. We are 
more efficient because, amongst other reasons, 
we are better fed. 

Of course it is only proper to recognize that 
the higher the latitude the greater the amount 
of food or fuel needed to keep the human ma- 
chine up to the proper temperature. The 
three big eaters amongst the nations must 
therefore necessarily consume more than, let 
us say, the Spaniard, but there is a dispropor- 
tion of which we can discern one result in the 
superior fitness of these peoples. 

So, far, then, Mr. Barrie’s case is not sup- 
ported. The next question is the distribution 
of the total aggregate of food amongst different 
social strata. And this is where Mr. Barrie is 
justified. Whilst Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. 
Rowntree have shown us that an enormous 
proportion of the poor in two typical cities— 
London and York—are underfed, and whilst 
the recent Scottish Commission agrees with all 
other authorities that perhaps some sixty per 
cent. of Board School children are insufficiently 
fed—largely accounting for the degeneration 
of physique in certain classes of the community 
—whilst this is so, the more prosperous classes 
are liberally fed, and some of them assuredly 
too well. 


You are a healthy, lazy-aristocrat, let us say, 
with a hereditary predisposition to gout, and, 
like nearly all gouty men, with good teeth and 
an excellent digestion. Also your cook is an 
artist. Now it would be totally out of place 
to describe what consequences over-eating will 
bring upon your stomach—that wonderful and 
instructive organ which most of Mr. Barrie’s 
critics fight so shy of naming. 

But let us put it this way. Assuming that 
you can afford it—monetarily—and that there 
is enough food for everyone—which is only 
partly true—and that no untoward symptoms 
ensue, why should you not eat as much as you 
please? The answer to this question is only 
possible if we know what happens to the sur- 
plus food in such cases. It either causes the 
accumulation of adipose tissue, which, beyond 
a certain point, is objectionable in a score of 
ways, or it is oxidized—burnt—and produces 
heat. This heat, being excessive, has to be 
got rid of, and so have the products of com- 
bustion, carbonic acid, water, urea and so forth. 
You therefore not only get nothing for your 
trouble, but you throw upon yourself the strain 
of superfluous digestion and secretion, which 
are a drain upon your nervous energy and 
which divert your store of force from pleasur- 
able or useful outlets to a totally barren and 
unprofitable task. This is the smallest of the 
consequences of over-eating. 

The answer to Mr. Barrie’s question is, then, 
that we of these islands do not eat too much, 
but that a good deal of the food goes into the 
wrong mouths. 
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The season of the snail in France is that of 
the oyster in England, for it is in favor with 
connoisseurs only when the month contains the 
letter ‘‘R’’—that is to say, from September to 
April; and it is especially in the cold months 
of winter that this greasy, garlicky titbit is 
appreciated and consumed by the natives of 
France. But there is no absolute close season, 
for the snail is made a perennial by being pre- 
served alive in its shell, and so it can be bought 
and eaten during even the hottest months of 
summer, though at this period the demand is_ 
not a large one. 
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Contrary to popular belief in England the 
French do not eat snails for breakfast, dinner 
and tea, any more than they consume frogs 
even once a day, for the snail constitutes a 
national delicacy and not a national dish, like 
the Britisher’s roast beef or the Italian’s 
macaroni. They are tothe Frenchman exactly 
what the oyster is to the Englishman—a luxury 
—and they differ as greatly in price and flavor. 
They can be bought alive and uncooked from 
barrows in the streets at as low as thirty 
centimes the dozen, or enjoyed as an entree 
in a first-class restaurant at one frane fifty 
centimes the plate. 

Readers of a recent article on this subject 
will remember that, as there are oyster beds 
for the breeding of snails there are small farms, 
or parcs, as they ,are called in France, and 
the industry is a very important one, more so 
in Switzerland and Germany, perhaps, than in 
France. Some areeven sent from Italy and at 
the moment a very fine species is being intro- 
duced from Turin. They are largely bred all over 
France and certainly not less than 200,000,000 
are consumed in Paris during the season. 

The preparation of the national ‘‘titbit”’ for 
the Parisian palate is a lengthy business. 
First they are boiled for five minutes, after 
which they are drawn from their shells and 
thoroughly cleansed. Then they are boiled for 
two hours into a state of tenderness. Mean- 
while the shells have been cleansed inside and 
out, until they are almost white, and so made 
ready to receive the cooked snail, which is then 
enclosed in its shell by a covering of paste 
made of butter, a good deal of oil, a small 
quantity of eschalot, finely minced, and 
chopped parsley. And now all that is neces- 
sary to make the snail ready for table is to 
warm it for five minutes over a hot fire, which 
literally broils it in the paste. They are served 
on a silver platter, picked from their shells by 
a double-pronged fork, and washed down with 
wine. And for those who have no qualms, and 
are partial to garlic, they certainly constitute 
a savory entree. 

At l’Escargot or ‘‘ At the Sign of the Snail,” 
one of the oldest snail restaurants in Paris, kept 
by Monsieur Lecomte, 5,000 of the best sort, 
that is, gros blanc or escargot de Bourgogne, 
are sold daily, and it is here that fashionable 
Paris. when it wants a dish of snails, cooked as 
they should be cooked, goes to dine. Other 
restaurants sell even larger numbers, ranging 
from 10,000 to 12,000 per diem, but these are 
of the cheaper quality. In plastering up the 
cooked snail in its shell, Monsieur Lecomte 
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uses about twenty pounds of paste a day, 
filling the shells at the rate of twenty a minute, 
which is quick work in view of the fact that he 
uses a knife for the purpose instead of finger 
and thumb, as is the custom among less con- 
siderate houses. 


CHAMPAGNE AND CHEWING GUM............ COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
Gum has lost prestige. Wax, as it was often 
called in the elegant vernacular, is no longer 
furnished in the best houses. Does the small 
boy still strip the slippery elm and retain the 
bark for a long season’s chewing? Are the 
features of American life passing from us? Ice 
water is slightly relaxing its arbitrary sway, 
but the change is slow, and the tinkle of the ice 
pitcher is still the poetic feature of the Ameri- 
can hotel. Ice cream soda seems to hold its 
own, and ice cream soda and chewing gum 
have been the sentimental meeting ground of 
our youths and maidens. Can it be because 
we are growing old that we no longer see young 
boys and girls exchanging gum, or chewing in 
silent sympathy? It is, however, a wide 
country, and wumnnecessary mastication may 
possibly be as frequent as it ever was. In 
the more conspicuous ruts, however, old vices 
have given way to new. If fewer leading citi- 
zens dislocate their dental fillings by chewing 
gum, more of them acquire indigestion and 
gout from elevated standards of diet and drink. 
Once champagne stood for rare cost and wick- 
edness. It suggested France, chorus girls, and 
gamblers. ‘“‘A champagne supper” was a 
term too exciting for careless use. America 
has grown rich, and champagne flows like 
water in her towns. She has stopped eating 
‘“‘sinkers,”’ pie, and leather steak, and keeps 
her dyspepsia now by more expensive means. 
Five minutes for refreshments has given place 
to ample time to eat too much. The dentists 
and the doctors lose little by the change. Im- 
perialism and trade have made us one of the 
family of nations. We once had our special 
devices for undermining health; now every 
year brings us nearer to the proper social 
methods. We drink tea at five now, and not, 
as our old maids used to do, with bread, at six. 
A good many of us eat and drink so much at 
night that for breakfast we only wish to nibble 
atanegg. The trade has increased immensely 
in coffee, tea, and champagne. It will more 
than atone for any falling off in hot wet bread 
and chewing gum. 
COST OF LIVING IN PARIS. ..F. MAZADE. ..ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


Though not gourmands, we both like good 
things, and, if not great eaters, we both have 














TABLE TALK: 


a fair appetite. In the morning when we rise 
we take an early breakfast (tea and bread and 
butter). At noon, a hors d’wuvre, meat, vege- 
tables, dessert and coffee. At five o’clock, tea 
and cakes. At eight o’clock, soup, fish, meat, 
vegetables, sweets and dessert. Food is very 
dear in France, first on account of the great 
number of middlemen who intervene between 
the producer and purchaser, next because 
certain articles—coffee, sugar, etc., are charged 
with very heavy duties. 

Feeding is the heaviest expense of our house- 
hold. It costs us $72 a month, divided as 
follows: Baker and pastry cook, $8; various 
meats, $20; fish, $6; groceries, $12; fruit and 
vegetables, $9; milk and cream, $6; a quarter 
barrel of Bordeaux wine (about seventy-five 
bottles), $8; two or three bottles of liqueurs, 
$3. To this may be added $8 for the extra 
cost of a dinner that I give every month to 
some intimate friends. 

On an average, lighting costs us $4 a month, 
heating $4, washing, $8. A woman help comes 
for two hours every day to help the servant 
and costs $4 a month. We also pay $1 a 
month to the floor polisher and $2 to a circu- 
lating library. That makes in all an addi- 
tional $20 a month. 

There remains, then, $53.60 per month. 
My wife takes $20 for her personal expenses— 
dressmaker, milliner, shoemaker, etc. I keep 
the same for my tailor, bootmaker, shirtmaker, 
cigars, etc. With the $13.60 which remains I 
take my wife to the theatre once a month. I 
occasionally take a carriage drive with her, or 
visit art exhibitions.and I present her now and 
again with flowers, a piece of music or some 
other trifling gift. 


EE iis ens anaraesveresnsraseesnods ANSWERS 


The hardest fare that six strong men and a 
boy of fifteen ever kept alive on was the daily 
menu of the Windover’s survivors, who were 
cast up on the Irish coast near Kilsegg. 
They lived for sixteen days on stewed rope- 
yarn, without a crumb of anything else to 
help digest it, except water; and though it 
made them ill, they kept alive on it,and did 
not waste away very much. 

The Windover was a bark carrying salt be- 
tween Spain and the States, with an English 
crew, and she was dismasted and abandoned 
about a thousand miles out on the Atlantic. 
Three of the crew were killed by falling masts, 
and two others were washed overboard; but the 
other seven took to the whaleboat and set out 
for Britain. Being in too much of a hurry, they 
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took too little food, but three large butts of 
water, besides the tank the boat already held. 
The result was they ate up their provisions in 
four days, but had water enough for a month, 
and, after starving two days more, they tried 
boiling lengths of tarred hemp rope into a 
pulp and swallowing it. They had a keg of 
paraffine wax, and, though it made them very 
ill at first, they eventually contrived to live 
on the boiled hemp, the tar, boiled to a jelly, 
adding to the nourishment of the rope. 

Two men who went toa small island off the 
Irish coast a little while ago kept themselves 
going for ten days on a diet almost as bad. 
They landed in a boat, which was smashed by 
a wave on their trying to relaunch her, and 
they were left on the bare, rocky island, which 
has only a slight scalp of coarse turf, without 
food. Fortunately there was a spring on the 
island, but nothing in the way of food but 
gulls, which they could not catch, and 
nothing to make a fire with as a distress 
signal. There are not even any shellfish, as 
there is no beach, and the pair had to subsist 
for the ten days on cold, raw seaweed washed 
up by the tide. For two days they starved, 
but after that they tackled the seaweed, 
making three meals a day of it, until rescued. 

A diet of boots is one of the commonest of 
last-resource foods; and, though it is hard fora 
well-fed person to imagine that any one could 
masticate and digest shoe leather, a pair of 
long sea boots will keep a man alive for a fort- 
night, if he has a little water. 

Of course. no teeth can tear cowhide boots; 
they have to be cut up and shredded with a 
knife. and the shreds chewed and swallowed. 
Boiling even when possible. does no good at all, 
but takes from the boots what nourishment 
they contain. A tew ounces of leather, being 
so hard to digest, stays the stomach for 
fifteen or twenty hours. 

The best known and most useful of star- 
vation diets for wrecked or castaway people, 
however, is that of barnacles, and if anything 
of the kind happens to you, they will probably 
be your staple food. Barnacles are long, 
tough, half shellfish, half-vegetable, creatures, 
that grow on the under sides of vessels. Three 
Englishmen and a crew of Lascars, who had 
been forced to abandon the sailing vessel 
North Star a few months ago, kept themselves 
going for over a week on barnacles, and only 
two of the crew died. The worst of them is 
that they give one internal cramps and cause 
an insufferable thirst; but they do nourish the 
frame. 
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JOURNEY’S END....... C. FOX SMITH....... LONDON OUTLOOK 
When the long day’s tramp is over, when the jour- 
ney’s done, 


I shall dip down from some hill-top at the going 
down o’ the sun, 

And — in at the open door, and lay down staff and 
oad 

And wash me clean of the heat o’ day, and white 
dust o’ the road, 


There shall I hear the restless wind go wandering to 
and fro, 

That sings the old wayfaring song—the tune that 
the stars know. 

Soft shall I lie and well content, and I shall ask no 
more 

Tnan just to drowse and watch the folk turn in at 
the open door, 


To hail the folk I used to know, that trudged with 
me in the dust, 

That warmed their hands at the same fire, and ate 
o’ the same crust, 

To know them safe from the cold wind and the 
drenching rain, 

Turn a little, and wake a little, and so to sleep again. 


A SEA LYRIC...... WILLIAM HAMILTON HAYNE...... ATLANTIC 


There is no music that man has heard 
Like the voice of the minstrel Sea, 

Whose major and minor chords are fraught 
With infinite mystery— 

For the Sea is a harp, and the winds of God 
Play over his rhythmic breast 

And bear on the sweep of their mighty wings 
The song of a vast unrest 


There is no passion that man has sung, 
Like the love of the deep-souled Sea, 

Whose tide responds to the Moon’s soft light 
With marvelous melody— 

For the Sea is a harp, and the winds of God 
Play over his rhythmic breast, 

And bear on the sweep of their mighty wings 
The song of a vast unrest. 


There is no sorrow that man has known, 
Like the grief of the worldless Main, 

Whose Titan bosom forever throbs 

"> With an untranslated pain— 

For the Sea is a harp, and the winds of God 
Play over his rhythmic breast, 

And bear on the sweep of their mighty wings 
The song of a vast unrest. 


FRAGMENTS FROM THE ARABIC...CHARLES HANSON... REAPER 
I 


O tomb! within thy shadows can it be 
My dear beloved hides away from me? 


O tomb! by Allah, tell me, lest I die, 
Is all her beauty vanished utterly? 


Have her vast charms been blotted out? her white 
And pallid brow been lost in the deep night? 


surely, O tomb! no bit of heaven is thine, 
Who foldest close that wondrous love of mine. 


Yet in thy depths, thy darkened depths, O tomb, 
I see the stars shine and white lilies bloom! 


One saith that love is filled with sweetness. Nay, 
I who am wise have never found it sol 
Love is to suffer, day on endelss day, 
And see fresh blood from new wounds gush and 
flow. 


If this great martyrdom that ys o'er me 
Is sweet, although I bear it all for her, 

I wonder this and dream it:—What must be, 
O weary heart, the bitterness of myrrh? 


MY DREAM-WIFE.......... E. P. LARKEN.......... CHAMBERS’S 


You only come to me when dreams 
Throng lightly through the Ivory Gate; 
Yet well I know our severed streams 
Will meet and mingle—soon or late. 


We wander in a doubtful light 
Through rocky, pathless mazes wide; 

Your hand in mine, because my sight 
Is weak, and you must be my guide. 


In orchards, where the brown birds sing, 
Beneath an apple-blossomed tree, 

We sit, nor say we anything: 
What need of words for you and me? 


When round me, in the twilight Jand, 
Grim, deadly unknown perils creep, 
I feel your touch upon my hand, 
And haunting terror sinks to sleep. 


Are you so fair? Ah! who can say? 

I think some would not count you fair, 
To me you come as flowers in May 

With their glad promise of the year. 


For well I know that when is past 
The fitful slumber-time of life, 
Dreams to the night winds I shall cast, 
And, waking, find in you my wife. 


A HAUNTED HOUSE........ THEODOSIA GARRISON........ LIFE 


Love came to me grown sadly wise, 

With little longing in his eves, 
Yet missed I naught, mine own so dim 
So blind, for very love of him. 


He gave me housing in his heart— 
Alone I live in every part, 
Yet everywhere there seem to spring 
Signs of another tenanting. 
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I may not know her name or face 

Who made this heart her dwelling place, 
Yet everywhere there seems to stir 
The shadow of the thought of her. 


Strange in this home of mine I rest 
Forever an unwelcome guest, 

Feeling her silent enmity, 

That mistress whom I may not see. 


Owner and stranger have I stayed, 

Defiant and yet all afraid, 
For they have dreams too strange to tell 
Who in a haunted house must dwell. 


WHEN WE MUST PART. MARTHA S. LIPPINCOTT. THE GENTLEWOMAN 


When you must pass beyond, dear heart, 
Into the realms above, 

Will you then sometimes think of me, 
And of our endless love? 

Oh! will our spirits still commune 

# And seem to e’er be near? 

Unless ’tis thus, oh, how can I 
E’er be resigned, my dear? 


The world will, oh! so lonely be, 
When you are not around. 

No happiness for my sad heart 
On earth can then be found. 

Oh! how the thought of parting, love, 
My soul with anguish fills; 

’Tis hard to feel that it is all 
As our dear Father wills. 


We wonder why two hearts in one 
Cruel death must separate, 

And why to both go home at once 
Could not be love’s blest fate. 

No, No! our spirits cannot part; 
Sweet memories remain 

To keep you in my heart, till both 
Shall life eternal gain. 


THE OPTIMIST...... KATHARINE LEE BATES...... INDEPENDENT 


The world’s wild strife and change 
He sees, against a far horizon-line, 

As shadows, marshaled by a music strange 
To goal divine. 


He laughs while love and death 

Are breaking mighty hearts: while Mammon jeers, 
He laughs a quiet laugh that echoeth 

The crystal spheres. 


If men of bitter li 

Deride him, still the dancing children share 
His secret, and the golden willow-tip 

In April air— 


God’s secret that shall thrill 
The dead to life, when thro’ earth’s troubled 
dreams 
Of sorrow, pain, defeat and myriad ill, 
The glory gleams 


FALSE IMPRESSION......... ARTHUR SYMONS......... HARPER’S 
(A Prison Poem from Paul Verlaine.) 
Little lady mouse, 
Black upon the gray of light; 
Little lady mouse, 
Gray upon the night. 
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Now they ring the bell, 

All good prisoners slumber deep; 
Now they ring the bell, 

Nothing now but sleep. 


Only pleasant dreams, 

Love’s enough for thinking of; 
Only pleasant dreams, 

Long live love! 


Moonlight over all, 

Some one snoring heavily; 
Moonlight over all 

In reality. 


Now there comes a cloud, 
It is dark as midnight here; 
Now there comes a cloud, 
Dawn begins to peer. 


Little lady mouse, 

Rosy in a ray of blue, 
Little lady mouse; 

Up now, all of youl 
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In the gray light when moths are flying 
And the weary feet go home, 
There’s a wild voice calling and crying 
Over the cold salt foam. 
Is it the voice of the sea that’s wailing, 
Or the wind in the clover dew? 
’Tis my heart that makes lament unavailing 
For you, for you, for youl— 
O, Roseen Dhu! O, the darkness of your eyes, 
And your acon ce gs J smiles, and your 
blossom-breathing sighs! 
All the day I sorrow, in a lonely place apart. 
For the sweet rose, the dark rose, the red rose 
of my heart! 


In the gray light when stars are fading, 
And the weary dreams go home, 
My soul, in the seas of silence wading, 
Sobs in the cold salt foam; 
And the wind companions my complaining, 
From the fields of the clover dew; 
And my empty atms are seeking and straining 
To you, To you, To you!l— 
O, Roseen Dhu! , the darkness of your eyes, 
And your honey-dropping smiles, and your 
blossom-breathing sighs! 
All the day I sorrow, in a lonely place apart, 
For the sweet rose, the dark rose, the red rose 
of my heart! 


EPITAPH....... J. E, BARTON....... LONDON SATURDAY REVIEW 


The field where men for little trophies vie, 
The hollow acclamation lightly won. 

Allured him not; he loved the quiet sky, 
Wide spaces, and the universal sun. 


His spirit, native to the mountain air, 

Stumbled through marshy valleys down to death; 
Broken in frame, he smiled to cheat despair 

And strove to sing with thin, impeded breath. 


He lies beneath; in life he vainly tried 

To breathe large notes upon a flute too slim; 
Unuttered raptures filled him till he died; 

Pray for his soul; his songs are dead with him. 
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THE VICE OF READING..EDITH WHARTON..NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


| That ‘diffusion of knowledge’? commonly 
classed with steam heat and universal suffrage 
in the category of modern: improvements has 
incidentally brought about the production of 
a new vice—the vice of reading. 

Reading deliberately undertaken—what may 
be called volitional reading—is no more read- 
ing than erudition is culture. Real reading is 
reflex action; the born reader reads as uncon- 
sciously as he breathes; and, to carry the anal- 
ogy a degree farther, reading is no more a vir- 
tue than breathing. Just in proportion as it 
is considered meritorious does it become un- 
profitable. What is reading, in the last anal- 
ysis, but an interchange of thought between 
writer and reader? If the book enters the 
reader’s mind just as it left the writer’s—with- 
out any of the additions and modifications in- 
evitably produced by contact with a new body 
of thought—it has been read to no purpose. 
In such cases, of course, the reader is not 
always to blame. There are books that are 
always the same—incapable of modifying or of 
being modified—but these do not count as 
factors in literature. The value of books is 
proportionate to what may be called their 
plasticity—their quality of being all things to 
all men, of being diversely molded by the 
impact of fresh forms of thought. Where, 
from one cause or the other, this reciprocal 
adaptability is lacking, there can be no real 
intercourse between book and reader. 

To be a poor reader may therefore be con- 
sidered a misfortune; but it is certainly not a 
fault. Why should we all be readers? We 
are not all expected to be musicians; but read 
we must; and so those that cannot read crea- 
tively read mechanically—as though a man 
who had no aptitude for the violin were to 
regard the grinding of a barrel-organ as an 
equivalent accomplishment! It must be un- 
derstood at the outset that, in the matter of 
reading, the real offenders are not those who 
restrict themselves to recognized trash. There 
is little harm in the self-confessed devourer of 
foolish fiction. He who feasts upon “the novel 
of the day’’ does not seriously impede the 
development of literature. The cast of mind 
which discerns in the natural divisions of the 
melon an indication that it is meant to be eaten 


en famille, might even look upon certain works 
—the penny-in-the-slot or touch-the-button 
books, which require no effort beyond turning 
the pages and using one’s eyes—as especially 
designed for the consumption of the mechani- 
cal reader. Providence turns out an unfailing 
supply of authors whose obvious mission it is 
thus to protect literature from the ravages of 
the unintelligent; and it is only when he strays 
from his predestined pastures that the mechan- 
ical reader becomes a danger to the body of 
letters. The idea that reading is a moral qual- 
ity has unhappily led many conscientious per- 
sons to renounce their innocuous dalliance with 
light literature for more strenuous intercourse. 
These are the persons who ‘‘ make it a rule to 
read.” The ‘‘platform’’ of the more ambitious 
actually includes the large resolve to keep up 
with all that is being written! The desire to 
keep up is apparently the strongest incentive 
to this class of readers: they seem to regard 
literature as a cable-car that can be “ boarded”’ 
only by running; while many a born reader 
may be found unblushingly loitering in the 
tea-cup times of stage-coach and posting- 
chaise. without so much as being aware of the 
new means of locomotion. 

It is when the mechanical reader, armed 
with this high conception of his duty, invades 
the domain of letters—discusses, criticises, 
condemns, or, worse still, praises—that the 
vice of reading becomes a menace to litera- 
ture. Even so, it might seem in questionable 
taste to resent an intrusion prompted by mo- 
tives so respectable, were it not that the incor- 
rigible self-sufficiency of the mechanical reader 
makes him a fair object of attack. The man 
who grinds the barrel-organ does not challenge 
comparison with Paderewski, but the mechan- 
ical reader never doubts his intellectual com- 
petency. As grace gives faith, so zeal for self- 
improvement is supposed to confer brains. 

To read is not a virtue; but to read well is 
an art. and an art that only the born reader 
can acquire. The gift of reading is no excep- 
tion to the rule that all natural gifts need to 
be cultivated by practise and discipline; but 
unless the innate aptitude exist, the training 
will be wasted. It is the delusion of the me- 
chanical reader to think that intentions may 
take the place of aptitude. 
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ROMANCE AND MARRIAGE.................... NEW YORK SUN 


The subject before the class in sociology 
to-day is this advertisement printed in a Man- 
hattan contemporary recently: 

Author recent popular book desires to meet lady 
havingsome means; object, matrimony.—ROMANCE, 

There are no popular books but novels. 
This author must be a novelist. We shall not 
embarrass by inquiry the many young and 
beautiful novel-smiths who have not yet mar- 
ried their heroine. By the process of elimina- 
tion we might find the man, but it is none of 
our business to interfere with his studies or 
collection of material. He may be a misogy- 
nist, driven to that gloomy state by the general 
adulation and worship paid him by the femi- 
nine world. ‘Surely, somewhere,” he may 
say to himself, ‘‘there must be a woman, in- 
capable of literary passion and innocent of lit- 
erature, who vet understands the money-ma- 
king possibilities of my business and will form 
a corporation with me. Her money shall be 
the preferred stock. My capitalized earning 
power will be the common. Then I shall be 
able to enlarge my fiction plant, to employ 
typewriters night and day, and to double my 
receipts. Heroines I can invent. What I 
want is a partner.” 

It is needed, this explanation of an adver- 
tisement which might look suspicious other- 
wise. Everybody knows that the earnings of 
novelists are great. Why, then, should a pop- 
ular novelist advertise for a wife of means? Is 
not the spuriousness of his pretensions mani- 
fest? Wearied of the perfume of flattery and 
fame, a popular novelist might seek some un- 
known and unexpressive She, the predestined 
Half. The way of King Cophetua with the 
Beggar Maid might attract a maker of kings. 
But surely romance will not calculate interest 
and add to golden numbers by a commercial 
marriage! 

No, the young ladies who ‘‘just dote’’ on 
Mr. Sumph and think his works “‘ perfectly 
splendid,’’ know him better. He is all heart. 
An intellect, an imagination like his scorns the 
details of business. He goes through life like 
a Cavalier. He flings gold pieces away care- 
lessly. His valet cannot help being rich, but 
he scorns to be. 

Alas, story-molding or tale-blowing or novel- 
stitching is a trade like another, only it is more 
profitable than most. Indeed, a novelist union 
or trust is already in course of formation. The 
only difficulty is in allotting the percentage of 
product to each member, as each plant will 
have to be accepted at its own valuation. 


Still, glorious and fruitful as the business is, 
will it last? May not a period of overproduc- 
tion and depression come to it? At the North- 
western University the business is to be taught, 
and similar trade schools are sure to arise 
elsewhere. If everybody goes into the novel 
trade, prices must fall and the trust cannot 
prevent competition. ‘‘Romance’’ may have 
along head. A forehanded wife is a treasure 
even to a novel-writing husband. 





WORDS THAT GO TO THE BAD................ LONDON ACADEMY 


It may seem whimsical to attribute a quality 
of original sin to the dictionary, but there is 
certainly some tendency in words, as there is 
in human nature, which makes for degeneracy. 
A word comes into the world, like the babe, 
in a state of innocence. Look at it after a few 
centuries, or even decades, and the chances 
are that you will find it coarsened, if not ac- 
tually soiled. To take a very simple and ob- 
vious instance: one would say that ‘‘knowl- 
edge’’ was an idea so definite and excellent 
that it could not take on any unworthy signifi- 
cance. Yet to say that a person is ‘‘ knowing” 
is not always an unadulterated compliment; it 
suggests wisdom plus certain other qualities 
which had no place in the original meaning. 
Still more sad is the case of the word ‘‘cun- 
ning,’ etymologically identical with ‘‘knowl- 
edge,”” and now so far removed from it that 
only the students of language know they are 
related. Think, too, of our forefathers’ 
euphemism for a witch—‘‘wise woman”— 
wise with the wisdom, as the ‘“‘cunning’’ man 
is learned with the knowledge, of an inferior 
world to this. 

The same debasing principle may be seen at 
work in such words as ‘“‘notorious.”” Many 
living descendants of Mrs. Malaprop use the 
word as if it were a synonym of “‘ notable,” not 
detecting that the trail of the serpent is already 
over it. The word has not yet gone very far 
on the downward path—not so far, for instance, 
as ‘‘enormity ’’—but it has long since acquired 
the specific meaning of fame in the evil sense. 
You call an anarchist notorious, but not an 
archbishop. It is only within recent times 
—probably since the arrival of musical com- 
edy—that that push has been given to the 
word “‘suggestive.”” You may still speak with 
perfect. correctness of a “‘suggestive’’ book or 
a “suggestive” sermon as one charged with 
thought; and yet when you speak of a “suggest- 
ive” play, it is not, as a rule, its intellectual 
quality to which you wish to call attentiun. 
It is merely by the differentiation of spelling 
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—a modern innovation—that the word “‘holi- 
day’’ has been saved from a similar, though 
not so sinister, doublemeaning. Quite analo- 
gous is the change in the use of the word “‘imp.”’ 
Did not Bacon’s ‘‘ Pathway unto Prayer’’ ask us 
in to ‘‘pray for the preservation of the king, 
most excellent Majesty, and for the prosperous 
success of his entirely beloved son, Edward 
our Prince, that most angelic imp’’? A very 
terrible instance of degradation is the word 
‘‘silly,’’ which has very nearly completed the 
circle of significance. In Anglo-Saxon times 
it meant simply ‘‘blessed.’”’ Thence it came to 
be associated with the idea of harmlessness, 
then of weakness, then of simplicity, then of 
foolishness. 

The misadventures of “‘silly’’ are no more 
pathetic than those of certain ill-fated words, 
which, in the whirligig of time, have come 
round to bear precisely the opposite of their 
original meaning. We do not associate the 
word ‘‘beldam”’ with beauty, and yet does it 
not come from the French ‘‘ belle dame’’—fair 
lady? Did not Milton, without the least idea 
of depreciation, speak of ‘‘beldam Nature’’? 
‘‘Egregious”’ is another case in point. Ety- 
mologically meaning a person apart—a sheep 
out of the flock—it is now used exclusively as a 
term of contumely. 

Probably Thackeray, when he wrote of draw- 
ing ‘‘some one splendid and egregious,”’’ was the 
last to use the word in its proper sense. Sim- 
ilarly, had the word ‘‘unspeakable”’ been ap- 
plied to the Turk or the Scot three hundred 
years ago, it would have been very high praise 
indeed. It would then have meant that their 


virtues could not be uttered. St. Peter speaks 
of ‘‘joy unspeakable.”’ In both these cases it 
is easy to see how the two meanings are asso- 
ciated, just as one can still speak of both 
pleasure and pain as “‘exquisite,’’ but the sig- 
nificant thing is that the original and better 
meaning of ‘“‘egregious”’ and ‘‘unspeakable”’ 
has been entirely lost. It is this steady down- 
ward propensity of the language which is so 
puzzling. 

Some few words remain in a curious state 
of suspended significance. Just as there are 
cases of blossom and fruit being found on the 
same tree, so we have the anomaly in the 
dictionary of ‘‘demeanor”’ bearing the original 
meaning, and ‘‘demean”’ bearing the later and 
acquired meaning. ‘‘Demeanor,”’ of course, 
simply means behavior in a perfectly neutral 
sense; it may be applied to the king on the 
throne or the criminal in the dock. Yet the 
verb, starting from the same beginning, is now 
specialized in a bad sense beyond hope of 
recall. It is a dispiriting reflection that the 
whole trend of the language seems to be 
downward, that it is continually rushing 
over a steep place, like the Gadarene swine. 
What is to be the end of it? It clearly means 
that in the not very distant future there 
will be much greater variety of words to ap- 
ply to the lower side of life than to the 
higher. The novelist of the future may have 
to be a realist simply because of the greater 
specialization of the language. As it is, any 
sub-editor can tell you that there is a far 
larger choice of adjectives to be applied to the 
abnormal and the terrible than to the ordinary 
and the beneficent. 








Brief Comment and 


Gossip of Authors 








Mr. W. B. Yeats, the distinguished critic 
and poet, is to come to this country shortly as 
the guest of the Irish Literary Society of New 
York Under its auspices he will deliver many 
lectures here. Some of his subjects will be 
‘The Intellectual Revival in Ireland.’’ ‘‘ The 
Theater and What it Might Be,” ‘‘The Heroic 
Literature in Ireland,’’ and ** Poetry in the Old 
Times and in the New.’’ Mr. Yeats’ association 
with the movement for the Celtic revival in 
letters is well known. Although the move- 
ment has gained little headway, Mr. Yeats has 
done much to dispel the gray pictures of the 


green isle so prevalent ofjlate in[books concern- 
ing Ireland. 
a e 

Three new editions of the ‘‘Rubaiyat,”’ men- 
tioned in the fall book announcements, attest 
to the enduring popularity of Omar Khayyam, 
the philosopher-poet. His philosophy appeals 
to men rather than women; otherwise an edi- 
tion for the weaker sex, to correspond to a vest 
pocket edition, would have been on the mar- 
ket long before this. 

* 


* x 
The recent death of Mr. William E. H. 
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Lecky has deprived the world of a great phil- 
osophical historian and moralist The famous 
work of his life was that of interpreting history 
through philosophy, and it was the fearlessness 
and courage which he brought to this task that 
won him a place in that group of philosophical 
historians among whom Stubbs and Freeman 
were conspicuous figures. His principal books, 
‘The Rise and Influence of Rationalism in 
Europe,”’ ‘* The History of European Morals,” 
‘History of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury’? and ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty,” won 
him a place by the side of such men as Hume, 
Adam Smith, Voltaire and Montesquieu. It 
has been well said of him that he was a living 
evidence of the dominance of the mind despite 
the greater tasks of assimilation constantly 
put upon it, and that he was a kind of visible 
promise of the time when the balance between 
accumulation of facts and their interpretation 
should be again restored. 
a x 
A rather amusing story has lately come from 
Paris that will repay reading by publishers and 
newspapers which seek to advertise their wares 
by sensational methods. An enterprise was 
recently started by Le Matin, a Paris paper, 
which consisted in concealing a treasure in the 
city, the whereabouts of which was indicated 
in a seria] story running inthe paper. A crowd 
was seeking the treasure one morning in one of 
the citv parks, when a man drove up in a cab, 
calmly alighted, and immediately found it. 
For this French Sherlock Holmes there was 
no admiration on the part of the crowd, which 
immediately tried to lynch him, declaring that 
he had been told where tolook. Subsequently, 
several hundred persons marched to the office 
of the paper, started a hostile demonstration 
and were dispersed with difficulty by the 
police. Many morals might be drawn from 
this simple tale anent the credulity of mortals. 
a 
It seems almost likely that the Bismarck cult 
will in time grow to the magnitude of the 
Napoleon cult, if the works dealing with the 
Iron Chancellor are any indication. The vie 
in‘tme of both has its biographers—Busch and 
Frédéric Masson. ‘‘The Correspondence of Wil- 
liam I and Bismarck’’ consists of specially 
selected letters—selected with discretion by 
knowing officials. While the letters tell us 
nothing new, they present intertesting side- 
lights upon the life of the two men—incidents 
which rarely are noted by formal historians. 
a x 
Autobiography and reminiscence hold an 
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important place in this season’s publishing 
annals. Besides the Bismarck letters, there 
are Mr. Morley’s ‘‘Life of Gladstone,” *‘The 
Memoirs of de Blowitz,”’ ‘‘ The Recollections of 
Richard Henry Stoddard,” an intimate study of 
Theodore Leschetizky, ‘‘Hawthorne and His 
Circle’ and others: In importance, Mr. Mor- 
ley’s ‘‘ Life of Gladstone”’ takes first rank. 
The charm of reminiscences is due to the fact 
that they afford intimate details not to be 
found elsewhere. In such writing one is under 
no obligation or restraint. 
** 

Apropos of Mr. Morley’s biography, which 
in England took on the importance of a na- 
tional event. there are many interesting data. 
In the first place, Mr. Morley’s fee of $50,000 
from the publishers is the largest ever paid 
in England for a copyright biography. Mr. 
Morley has spent three years on the work and 
has read over some 300,000 documents in its 
preparation. Most of this was done in Mr. 
Gladstone’s private library at Hawarden. On 
the day of publication in London, twenty vans, 
with an average capacity of four tons each, 
were employed to distribute the books to the 
different publishers and bookshops. It is also 
reported that practically the entire edition of 
the work has been secured by the London 
Daily News for circulation among its readers 
on easy terms. This paper, it will be remem- 
bered, gained notoriety by its pro-Boer attitude 
during the South African war. All this interest 
in a work of such kind indicates that the public 
has not yet divorced serious literature, and is a 
mark of intellectual propensity in the reading 
public. 

ar 

At this season of the year publications of new 
and standard editions of popular authors 
abound. The publication of a new translation 
of Turgenev is an event of both interest and 
importance. Turgenev belongs to that small 
band of immortals who have made literature 
out of fiction, such as Thackeray, Dickens, 
Tolstoi, Balzac and Daudet. Mr. Henry James, 
whose literary likes are broad, contributes an 
introduction to the first volume. Turgenev 
has never been accorded the high place he 
deserves in fiction, and an adequate edition of 
his writings is extremely appropriate. 

* * 

Before sailing for Europe recently, Mark 
Twain delivered some of his usual character- 
istic opinions to the reporters who had gath- 
ered at the steamer to wish him bon vovage-. 
Among many witty things, his answer to the 
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query whether he contemplated collaborating 
with Mr. Harry Lucy, the English humorist, in 
the publication of a sheet called the Obituary, 
was that there was more money to be made by 
Twain than by two. Mr. Harry Lucy is, by the 
way, at present in this country. His remarks 
as viewed through the press show keenness and 
wit and paint him a humorist of the better 


sort. 
* 


1 
The author of the ‘MS. in a Red Box” has 
been discovered. The British Weekly is au- 
thorized to declare that he is the Rev. J. A. 
Hamilton, Congregational minister at Pen- 
zance. The story of the discovery is told by 
his friend the Rev. W. Wood, of Newport, 
Fife, who had the manuscript in his possession 
some time ago and who knew that it had been 
sent to a London publisher of whose name 
he was ignorant. According to the London 
Academy, Mr. Wood, coming to London, had 
an interview with Mr. Lane’s manager, who 
was cold and suspicious at first. But after 
lunch at the Monico, ‘it was established be- 
yond all doubt that the author of the ‘‘MS. 
in a Red Box”’ was the Rev. John A. Hamil- 
ton, of Penzance; but as the book was then 
nearing publication, Mr. Jenkins undertook 
the responsibility of keeping Mr. Lane in ig- 
norance of the identity of the author until 
the book was published.” This looks fairly 
conclusive. 
The uncertainty of its authorship and the 
opportunity thus acquired for clever adver- 
tising have certainly given the novel quite 


a vogue. 
* 


* 

Last month in these columns we had some- 
thing to say concerning the influence of English 
novelists in Paris. London, too, has been 
largely interested in foreign literature. In 
point of actual sale and circulation, French 
literature tops the list. But the London 
Academy professes to see a decline‘in the popu- 
larity of French authors and a corresponding 
increase of interest in German, Spanish, Italian 
and Russian novels. It claims that French 
fiction runs in one groove, while German, on 
the other hand, is more progressive and stimu- 
lating. It states that Spanish authors are 
more sought after by business men, and those 
most inquired for are El Padre Coloma, Alfonso 
Danvila, B. Perez Galdos, Bazan, Juan Valera 
and Valdes. Italian authors, according to the 
English paper, are even more popular than 
Russian or Spanish. Favorites sought among 
them are D’Annunzio, Matilde Serao, Verga, 
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Mantegazza, Rovetta and Antonio Fogazzono. 
For some years past the most popular Russian 
novelist has been Tolstoi. Maxim Gorki, Do- 
stoevski, Andreyer, Turgenev and Tchechoff 
are likewise popular. The great popularity of 
French authors rests, of course, on the fact 
that French is more widely known among 
English readers than any other foreign lan- 
guage. It is true that German and Russian 
fiction is more progressive than French. But 
the same cannot be said for Spanish and Italian, 
whose authors have been deeply influenced by 
the modern French school. 


Par 


It is announced that Mr. George Moore has 
completed a new story of modern life, dealing 
with an interesting problem which has seldom 
been touched upon in fiction. Mr. Moore has 
dealt with so many interesting problems that 
this one will be awaited with great anticipation 
and speculation. 

at x 

Those interested in Continental history will 
welcome the completion of the second volume 
of M. Gabriel Hanotaux’s “Histoire du Cardinal 
de Richelieu,”’ which has brought that writer so 
much éclat. In this part the author has much 
to say on the origin of modern history and the 
great religious-political questions of the pe- 
riod. The London Academy declares that it is 
like Emile Ollivier’s L’Empire Libéral, a phil- 
osophic history of a whole era. 


xs 


In the death of Theodor Mommsen the world 
has lost a great historian and the University of 
Berlin its most distinguished professor. Like 
the Jate Virchow, he mingled politics and learn- 
ing ina remarkable manner. In many ways he 
embodied the traditions of German pedagogy, 
and his death is a serious blow to German 
letters. Professor Mommsen’s most remark- 
able achievement was his celebrated ‘‘History 
of Rome.”’ Editions of this work have been 
numerous and it has been translated into nearly 
every language. Another great work associated 
with his name is his ‘‘Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum,” containing a tabulation of all an- 
cient inscriptions. So complete is this work 
that the recent fire in the Vatican library, 
which is reported to have destroyed priceless 
works on Latin inscriptions, will not deprive 
scholars of a record of them. Mommsen’s 
efforts directed against the suppression of free 
thought and free speech in Germany are well 
known. His loss is accordingly great, not only 
to scholarship, but to politics as well. 
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THE BOOK AND THE SEASON 


With the approach of Christmas comes each year 
the climax of the publishing business. Each year the 
number of books appalls. And each year arises the 
query: where do they all go? It may be said of 
this fall’s publications that they are not quite so 
fancy as those of last year. There are fewer of the 
highly illustrated little-substance books. On the 
other hand, there are more books of travel and of 
the serious, better sort, and there are a number of 
charming little pocket-edition books, which are both 
pleasing to the eye and delightful in contents. Of 
these, those under the title of ‘‘Little French Mas- 
terpieces’’ (Putnam’s), containing stories by Méri- 
mée, Flaubert, Gautier, Balzac, Daudet and de 
Maupassant, are especially charming. The little vol- 
umes are bound in leather, attractively put together, 
and well worth a dollar apiece. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Company have added sev- 
eral new volumes to their pleasing “‘Handy-Volume 
Classics,” including Carlyle’s ‘‘Past and Present,” 
Ruskin’s ‘‘Frondes Agrestes,” ‘‘ Elizabethan Dram- 
atists,"" Emerson’s ‘“‘Conduct of Life,’’ Hazlitt’s 
“‘Montaigne’s Essays’’ and Dole’s ‘‘ Autobiography 
of Franklin.”” The same publishers, in their chil- 
dren’s favorite classic stories, put forth ‘Bible Stories 
for Young People,” ‘* Zsop’s Fables,” and ‘‘Fairy Leg- 
ends of the Provinces.’’ All these books will prove 
most adaptable for the library. 

The Century Company have added some new vol- 
umes to their Thumb-Nail Series, including ‘(Omar 
Khayyam” and ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer.” These are 
graceful little volumes built with a rare sense of art 
and peanpnania. Probably the most interest- 
ing of all are a number of reprints of famous old 
books, including the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,”’ ‘‘ Hand- 
ley Cross,” ‘‘The Dance of Life,’’ ‘‘ Life of John Mil- 
ton,” ‘‘ Doctor Syntax,”’ ‘‘ Johnny Ignz Genus,” and 
“Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities.’”” D. Appleton & Co., 
the publishers, have used good taste in making these 
books, which are quaint and delightful with color 
prints. 

THE BOOK BEAUTIFUL 


Of the beautiful Christmas books, so-called, one 
of the most beautiful, if not the most beautiful, is 
Walter Russell’s ‘‘The Bending of the Twig” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $2.00 net). Mr. Russell is probably 
the most famous of child portraitists of America. 
His book contains over fifty full-page illustrations 
and many text ones. How beautiful these are may 
be judged by the engravings at the opening of this 
magazine, which were taken from the book. The 
underlying idea which Mr. Russell has attempted to 
put forth both in picture and text is the training of 
the child through the different phases of its life. 
No matter whether he describes from the stand- 
— of the artist or the standpoint of the writer, 

e is equally true to the life that he depicts. This 
book is indeed one of rare beauty, out of every 
page of which there comes a laughing pair of eyes, 
a dimpled chin, or some trick of child ‘grace so beau- 
tiful because it is so true. Somewhat allied to Mr. 
Russell’s book, and yet differentiated from it, are two 


reprints by agg ood & Brothers. The first is"'Lewis 
Carroll’s “The Hunting of the Snark, and Other 
Poems,” with forty illustrations by Peter Newell, 
and decorative border. However much tradition 
may hold to the Tenniel edition, one cannot but 
admire the keen individuality and humor and, in- 
deed, beauty which go into Mr. Newell’s work. 
The volume is a companion one to the Newell edi- 
tions of “Alice In Wonderland” and “Through 
the Looking-glass.” Taken all together, they make 
a series which any man or child should be proud to 
possess. The other book is an enlarged edition of 
two of Roy Rolfe Gilson’s exquisite stories from “In 
the Morning Glow.”” The stories chosen are the 
two finest, “Mother” and “Father,” with full-page 
illustrations by Alice Barber Y “1 

The Century Company also offer two reprints of 
great successes. The one is a lavishly illustrated 
edition of John Luther Long’s ‘‘ Madame Butterfly.” 
The other is a set comprised of Alice Hegan Rice’s 
two famous stories, “Mrs. Wiggs” and ‘Lovey 
Mary.” All these books are peculiarly adaptable 
for Christmas presents. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


One pleasurable phase of the great avalanche of 
books is the number of books on travel—of really 
worthy bocks on travel. Almost every country of 
the globe is represented. Beautiful and with rare 
insight into the Turkish character is Mrs. Dodd's 
“In the Palaces of the Sultan’’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 
Mrs. Dodd writes not from hearsay nor does she 
rehash the words of others; instead she gives an inti- 
mate and vivid picture of the inner life and char- 
acter of the Turk. A revised and enlarged edition 
of ‘Present-Day Egypt,” by Frederic Courtland 
Penfield (Century Co.), offers a companion volume 
to Miss Skidmore’s “Winter India,” and gives a 
keen résumé of political and social Egypt. One of 
the most delightful, and at the same time most thor- 
ough of books, is Grant Allen’s “‘ Belgium: Its Cities”’ 
(L. C. Page & Co.). Mr. Allen is not only keenin his 
power of observation, but he possesses the narrative 
styleand storyteller’s art that make his book of travel 
boast all the charm and fluency of fiction: If you 
would know the cities of Belgium. read Mr. Allen’s 
book. Wm. Eleroy Curtis, so well known for his 
other books of travel, has found a happy subject 
in ‘‘Denmark, Sweden and Norway” (Saalfield 
Pub. Co.). There are few countries which eeeaee 
more charm than these. few that for their history 
and size have offered more to the world. In “The 
Cathedrals of Northern France”’ (L. C. Page & Co.) 
Francis Miltoun describes some of the most famous 
cathedrals of France. The volume is charmingly 
illustrated, with drawings and diagrams that will 
prove in every way worthy. Homer B. Hulbert’s 
narration of Washington Vanderlip’s ‘‘In Search of a 
Siberian Klondike” (Century Co.) is one of the most 
exciting books of travel which has come from the 
press in many a day. It treats of Mr. Vanderlip’s 
‘Search for a Siberian Klondike in ' Kamchatka and 
Northern Siberia.” It is full of exciting experiences 
as well as of information concerning a land little 
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known. In apposition to this book might be placed 
Paul de Chaillu’s ‘In African Forest and Jungle’”’ 
(Scribner’s), a book written primarily for boys, but 
a book which proves interesting also to grown-ups. 
Of interest peculiar to the United States is Arthur 
J. Brown’s “The New Era in the Philippines” 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.). Mr. Brown says that a 
new era is dawning in the Philippine Islands, and 
in his book he tries to suggest something of what 
that era may be, together with the conditions now 
existing in + Go islands. From thepress of Henry 
T. Coates & Co. comes a book on ‘‘ Vienna and the 
Viennese,”” by Maria Harnor Lansdale, giving a 
thorough and intimate knowledge of that city and 
its a. The book is written with no small charm 
and is embellished by exquisite photogravures. 
Finally, in this class may be mentioned Michael 
Davitt’s story of anti-Semitic persecutions in Rus- 
sia. ‘‘Within the Pale’ (A. S. Barnes Co.). Mr. 
Davitt will be remembered for the prominent part 
he played at the time of the Kisheneff massacre. 
His book gives in detail the story of the Russian 
Jew and puts forth a plea for the Zionist movement. 


BOOKS ON JAPAN 


It is interesting to note how recent events in the 
Far East have quickened the publication of books 
upon the little flowery kingdom. There are several 
of these among the fall publications. One of the 
most elaborate, and at the same time most thor- 
ough, is by Anna C. Hartshorne, ‘‘Japan and Her 
People,” in two volumes (Henry T. Coates & Co.). 
The author traces not only the history of Japan, but 
goes minutely into its present life and character. 
Ernest W. Clement in “‘A Handbook of Modern 
Japan”’ (A. C. McClurg) treats of present-day Japan, 
and places the emphasis upon the political side of 
the nation, upon its recent industrial awakening, 
and upon the great advance made by Japan during 
the last few years. It is a text-book for any one 
who would understand present-day Japan and the 
forces which have gone to make a powerful modern 
nation out of a heathen one. Between these two 
books might be placed Clarence Ludlow Brownell’s 
“The Heart of Japan”’ (McClure, Phillips & Co.), 
which possesses characteristics of both the others. 
Mr. Brownell has seized rather on the poetic and 
picturesque, and has illumined it all by a keen sense 
of humor. Some of the chapters in“his book read 
as delightfully as pages out of Lafcadio Hearn. In 
this book we get the little traits and tricks of the 
people that bring them into a charming, warm 
intimacy. 


BOOKS OF AN HISTORICAL CHARACTER 


The number of books which might be classed 
almost as histories is also large. The most elabo- 
rate of these perhaps is ‘‘A History of the Missis- 
sippi Valley” (A. S. Clark), by John R. Speers, in 
collaboration with A. H. Clark. The work is large 
and voluminous, but it is interesting in every page. 
This means that it is not so much a critical history 
as a narrative one. But it does bring vividly to 
mind the men and events which went to the making 
of this region. The book is dedicated to President 
Roosevelt. Somewhat allied to this is Emerson 
Hough’s ‘‘The Way to the West” (Bobbs-Merrill). 
Mr. Hough’s history is almost pure narrative. It 
reads like romance, so charming is its portrayal of 
the great pilgrimages which made the West. On 


somewhat the same territory is Reuben Gold 
Thwaites ‘‘How George Rogers Clark Won the 
Northwest’”’ (McClurg). This book is a series of 
essays which have appeared before in magazines and 
elsewhere. They trace the winning of the north- 
western territory from the time of the French régime 
through the British into the American. showing at 
the same time the internal changes in the country. 
In their thorough and complete history of the 
Philippine Islands, The Arthur H. Clark Company 
offer volume six, embracing the period 1583-1588. 
There is really nothing to besaid about this history 
except that on its subject it stands pre-eminent for 
thorough, trustworthy information. It is the book 
on the Philippines. Two excellent little histories of 
Mexico are published by A. C. McClurg. They are 
both by hetens Howard Noll. The first is a reprint 
of Mr. Noll’s convenient little handbook, ‘‘A Short 
History of Mexico.” The second is ‘‘From Empire 
to Republic,” tracing at greater length “The Strug- 
gle for Constitutional Government in Mexico.”” The 
volume offers a concise clear history from the 
time just weg: | the struggle for independence. 
William Elliot Griffe’s ‘‘Young People’s History of 
Holland” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is just what 
its name implies; of its kind it is excellent. Professor 
Myers has put into separate volume the latter part 
of his ‘‘Medieval and Modern oy under 
the title of ‘‘The Modern Age”’ (Ginn & Co.). Pro- 
fessor Myers’s reputation as an historiah is too well 
known to need comment. This book, as all his 
others, is characterized by the best of historical 
writing. Mr. Janvier has given us a very readable 
account of the founding of New Amsterdam, in 
“The Dutch Founding of New York” (Harper’s) 

The easy and sparkling style, not entirely devoid 
of humor, will recommend it to students of the 
driest of dry subjects—history. It is a good thing. 
as the author is at pains to demonstrate, that the 
English found ways of ‘‘annexing”’ the territory. 
A work of similar interest is ‘‘The Principles of 
the Founders’? (American Unitarian Society) by 
Edwin D. Mead. It is the title given to Mr. Mead’s 
oration on Independence Day, 1903, before the 
City Government and Citizens of Boston. Although 
addressed primarily to Boston and Massachusetts, 
it deserves to be read by every citizen of the land. 
It is a strong indictment of the spirit which 
delights in war and territorial aggrandizement, 
and it is an eloquent appeal for universal peace. 
“Texas” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) by George P. 
Garrison, a volume of the American Common- 
wealth Series, isa welcome addition to these histories 
of the separate States. Professor Garrison has 
very ably traced the development of Texas from the 
time when it was a vast, vacant territory, to the 
present moment. Itisevident that he has carefully 
weighed all available historical evidences bearing 
upon the subject, and the result is a study of 
Texas admirable both in arrangement and diction. 
Under the title of ‘‘Ordered to China” (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.), by Wilbur J. Chamberlin, we have 
some two hundred letters written chiefly to his wife 
by a reporter on the staff of the New York Sun. He 
was sent as special correspondent to Peking at the 
time of the attack upon the legations, and remained 
there until the conclusion of peace. Written, we 
may say, colloquially, with touches of caustic humor, 
with here and there outbursts of the slang of the 
reporters’ room, the letters exhibit an able corre- 
spondent and an enthusiastic American. 
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ON THE GREAT OUT-OF-DOORS 


Stewart Edward White, than whom no one better 
knows the forest, has two books this fall. ‘‘The 
Forest”” (Outlook Company), which has already ap- 
peared in magazine form, consists of a series of chap- 
ters of life in the woods. Mr. White has caught the 
spirit of the woods, and, having caught it, has with 
perfect mastery conveyed it to the reader. There is 
clean air and the sweet fragrance of the timbers in 
this book. In his other book, ‘‘The Magic Forest’’ 
(Macmillan Co.) Mr. White has written primarily for 
the young. In its way this book is as fine as the 
other. From Doubleday, Page & Co. there comes 
Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton’s new book for boys, 
“Two Little Savages,’’ beautifully illustrated and 
decorated and full of information. This book gives 
in narrative form all details of wood-craft, and is 
meant as an inspiration to boys to learn the woods. 
All of these books should be kept in mind as very 
desirable gifts for the young. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


Biography and memoirs hold an important place 
this fall. Among the countless number of novels and 
illustrated reprints that the Christmas season an- 
nually brings forth, it is refreshing to turn to the books 
of more serious import—the lives of great and good 
men who have left more than a fleeting imprint on 
the history and literature of their time. Phe Cor- 
respondence of William I and Bismarck’’ (Stokes), 
translated by J. A. Ford, ranks high. The charac- 
ter of the Iron Chancellor is thoroughly depicted in 
these letters, which show the unique relationship 
which existed between him and his august master. 
A book that is extremely fascinating, especially to 
lovers of music, is ‘Theodore Leschetizky”’ (Century 
Co.), by the Comtesse Angéle Potocka and translated 
from the French by Geneviéve Seymour Lincoln. 
Leschetizky was the teacher of Paderewski, Gabril- 
owitsch and Hambourg. Recollections of Liszt, 
Czerny and Rubinstein, and interesting descriptions 
of the social and musical life of Russia, Hungary 
and Poland are found in its absorbing pages. An- 
other work of musical value is Hermann Klein’s 
“Thirty Years of Musical Life in London” (Century 
Co.). which combines a complete pen picture of oper- 
atic and musical life in England during the last 
three decades. Over one hundred illustrations of 
operatic celebrities lend additional interest to the 
volume. Mr. Klein is one of the foremost, if not 
the foremost musical critic of his time. His book, 
therefore, is of the greatest excellence and import- 
ance. The unique place held in American liter- 
ature by Hawthorne still remains unchallenged. 
“Hawthorne and His Circle” (Harper’s), by Julian 
Hawthorne, give interesting details of the romancer’s 
life which have not been available to other biogra- 
phers. The extremely personal tone of the book 
lends a great deal to its interest. Richard Henry 
Stoddard lived through so many distinct periods of 
American literary history that his recollections rep- 
resent a range and a richness which made their 
preservation essential. ‘‘Recollections Personal 
and Literary, by Richard Henry Stoddard” (A. S. 
Barnes & Co.), edited by Ripley Hitchcock, is accord- 
ingly one of the most important books of reminis- 
cences of the year. Fascinating and intimate 
are the adjectives which best characterize this 
work, The Carlyle controversy is one of 
the most curious and most bitter in contem- 
poraneous literature. The latest shot to be fired in 
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the campaign is “the Nemesis of Froude” (John 
Lane), by Sir James Chrichton Browne and Alexan- 
der Carlyle. It is written as a rejoinder to Froude’s 
“My Relations with Carlyle,’’ which the descend- 
ants of Carlyle stigmatized as a gross libel. The 
present work seeks to expose Froude’s so-called 
garblings. Works of this nature are often more 
amusing than instructive. A new biography has 
just been added to the interesting American Men of 
Letters Series. The subject of the latest volume is 
“John Greenleaf Whittier’? (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), by George Rice Carpenter. A life of Whittier 
could hardly have come from a more sympathetic 
or gifted biographer. Professor Carpenter's schol- 
arship and literary skill sustains its reputation in 
these pages, which bid fair to rank high among works 
of American biography. The Napoleonic cult, like 
the Old Guard, never dies, and indeed never surren- 
ders, so fascinating is the life of the Little Corporal. 
“Talks of Napoleon at St. Helena” (A. C. McClurg 
& Co.), founded upon a journal kept by General 
Baron Gourgaud and translated by Elizabeth Worm- 
eley Latimer, is a record of the familiar chats between 
the Emperor and General Gourguad. The talks 
comprise a running history on Napoleon’s life, and 
if they do not add very much to the vast historical 
literature that has grown up on this subject, they 
at least present in a clear and interesting flight the 
main incidents of the great Frenchman’s career. 
The recent interest mainfested in journalism due to 
the proposed establishment of a school of journalism 
at Columbia University has led toa number of books 
on this profession. “The Making of a Journalist’’ 
(Harper’s), by Julian Ralph,is very largely an ac- 
count of his own journalistic adventures, which are 
replete with interest. The peculiar duties of a war 
correspondent receive special treatment. To any- 
one seeking to embrace a career both fascinating 
and arduous, this book will be of great help. 
Another work of the same high order is ‘‘Practical 
Journalism” (D. Appleton & Co.), by Edwin L. Schu- 
man. This is acomplete manual of the best newspaper 
methods, and is written by one who is himself a 
practical journalist. In this extremely interesting 
volume, the author has presented a detailed prac- 
tical analysis of all the writing departments of a 
ta ri city daily. The law of libel and the 
aw of copyright are adequately and specifically 


stated. Clearness, authority and felicity of ex- 
ression characterize this work. Miss¥ Marie 
orelli’s unique personalit has aroused so 


much interest and curiosity that a book devoted to 
her is sure of a wide reading. ‘Marie Corelli: The 
Writer and the Woman” (George W. Jacobs & Co.), 
by T. F. G. Coates and R.S. Warren Bell, sets forth 
considerable personal minutiz on the personality of 
a womtan whose literary career has been marked. 
This book fairly gives us a glimpse behind the scenes 
of her life. A work of important biographical in- 
terest is likewise ‘‘ Laura Bridgman” (Little, Brown 
& Co.), by Maud Howe and Florence Howe Hall. 
The remarkable case of Laura Bridgman, the famous 

upil of Dr. Howe, and a girl with only one of the 
Eve senses, has always interested a great number of 
people, and this work clearly sets forth the main inci- 
dents of her life. The personal influence of Walter 
Pater is still active in contemporary literature. 
Ferris Greenslet contributes a volume on ‘‘ Walter 
Pater” (McClure, Phillips & Co.) to the Contempo- 
rary Men of Letters Series. The writer has handled 
his subject with rare skill and appreciation and has 
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sought to make Pater his own interpreter rather 
than the subject of a Boswellian biography. An- 
other interesting volume in the same series is Bret 
Harte (McClure, Phillips & Co.). by Henry W. Boyn- 
ton. Bishop Laurence’s “ Phillips Brooks” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) is a sketch of the great teacher’s 
theological position, and of his attitude toward the 
intellectual and — movements of the nine- 
teenth century. hile only a short study it is a 
model of good taste and inspiration. In John Al- 
bee’s ‘“‘Remembrances of Emerson’”’ (R. G. Cooke) 
we find more the record of his influence and its 
effects upon the thoughtful young men of his time 
than a formal biograph . As such it adequately 
fulfils its purpose. ‘Daniel Webster for Young 
Americans” (Little, Brown & Co.), edited by Charles 
F. Richardson, puts before the school and college 
student the best of Daniel Webster, America’s great- 
est statesman, orator and lawyer. ‘‘Among the 
Great Masters of the Drama” (Dana, Estes & Co.), 
by Walter Rowlands, is bright and entertaining as 
well as distinguished by wide and accurate scholar- 
ship. It includes both dramatists and actors. The 
width of its scope is shown by the range covered— 
Shakespeare to Bernhardt. A new edition of 
the “‘ Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte” (Frederick A. 
Stoke Co.), by F. de Bourrienne, is so well known as 
hardl to need comment. What do women authors 
do at home? Francis Whiting Halsey answers this 
question in ‘‘Women Authors of Our Day in Their 
Homes” (James Pott &Co.). ‘‘The Cyr ee of 
Joseph Le Conte” (D. Appleton & Co.) edited by Will- 
iam Dallas Ames, deserved publication,which is more 
thancan be said of some. The editor’s part has 
been to add detail when the writer merely re- 
ferred to incidents and work already recorded 
elsewhere, and to verify titles of papers and articles. 
The simple style, so consonant with the naive con- 
fidences which breathe out the personality of the 
famous scientist, is very | cage A book in 
the Great Commander Series, and one full 
worthy of the company in which it finds 
itself, is ‘‘Admiral Porter’ (D. ere & Co.), 
by James Russell  Soley. r. Soley has 
treated the life of the eat American sailor 
judiciously and thoroughly, and the volume 
should rank highly among our biographical 
literature. As might be expected, the greater 
part of the history of Admiral Porter is taken 
7 with an account of the events of the Civii 

ar connected with the Mississippi and Vicksburg. 
There has been no adequate life of Alexandre 
Dumas in English, but in “The Life and 
Writings of Alexandre Dumas” (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.), by Harry A. Spurr, the author has 
sought to supply that deficiency. Hehas endeavored 
to tell the general reader who Dumas was, what he 
did, what books he wrote, and in what place he was 
held by his literary confréres and the great critics 
of literature. His life and character, his writings 
and his genius are all dealt with. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


This is above all the season for the religious book 
and it is remarkable that more of these are not 
published. However, some excellent ones are just 
issued, of which weselect the following for review 
in this number. Mr. Dresser has brought together 
nineteen essays into a philosophical treatise, ‘‘Man 
and The Divine Order’? (Putnam’s), which dem- 
onstrate man’s relation to the whole universe. 


Although many will, doubtless, differ from Mr. 
Dresser as to his method and ideal, the volume 
should receive appreciation and attention from all 
who value the study of philosophy. In Dr. Louis 
Albert Banks’ book, ‘‘On the Trail of Moses” (Funk 
& Wagnalls), we have an interesting series of ser- 
mons based upon the life of Moses. There is no 
elucidation of the character of the work of the great 
lawgiver, as one might suppose from the title, but 
each sermon is complete in itself and forms an 
earnest Christian appeal to the congregation which 
heard it. The series is characterized by that 
wealth of illustration and narrative which marks 
the teaching of Dr. Banks. ‘‘Things Fundamental,” 
by Charles Edward Jefferson (Crowell), is a difficult 
volume to describe accurately. It consists of thir- 
teen sermons, eloquent, well ilustrated, logical. 
They deal candidly, from the standpoint of one 
who accepts revelation, with the fundamental 
problems that harass the Christian mind amidst all 
the questioning that surrounds us, and it may 
confidently be said that if every pastor throughout 
the land would address his flock in the terms of 
the two sermons on How the Old Conception of the 
Scriptures differs from the New, there would be 
less unrest in the religious life. T. Calvin McClelland 
has given in ‘‘The Cross Builders’ (Crowell) 
a series of eight short addresses on the persons 
historically connected with the Crucifixion—the 
Men of Jerusalem, Judas, Peter, Caiaphas, Herod, 
Pilate, Simon of Cyrene, and the Two Thieves. 
From first to last [the addresses are characterized 
by a thoughtful reverence, a clear insight into 
character, and a striking power of application of 
lesson to human needs. Soum the same publishers 
comes Anna R. Brown Lindsay’s remarkable book, 
“The Warriors,” an embodiment of the idea im- 

lied in the expression—The Church Militant. Mrs. 

indsay conceives all true-hearted men and women 
to be warring under Christ’s banner for that Higher 
Conquest which shall bring freedom, power and rest 
in the indwelling of the Holy Spirit of God. The 
book is a remarkable one, high in its tone and aims, 
eloquent in its exhortations, and inspiring in its 
challenge. Most interesting is ‘‘ The Modern 
Speech New Testament,” edited by Richard Francis 
Weymouth (Baker & Taylor). This is not a 
revision, but a translation from a critical Greek 
text into the language of persons who might claim 
to be educated. It is thoroughly well done. Dr. 
Weymouth was well. known as an excellent scholar, 
and, certainly, this important work is no mean 
monument to his memory. The volume should 
have a place alongside the Authorized and Revised 
Versions for all students of the Holy Scriptures. 
—— M. Campbell in his ‘‘ Typical Elders and 

eacons” (Funk & Wagnalls) says in his preface: 
“The typical deacon of the modern novel is a man 
of small caliber.’’ Dr. Campbell has set himself to 
correct this impression, and has succeeded in showing 
that among the men who bear this often invidious 
title there are to be found some rare and lovable 
specimens. 


BELLES LETTRES 


Books falling under the title of Belles Lettres are not 
so numerous this _ or very important as regards 
critical worth and acumen. The reason for this of 


course is the falling off in popular interest in books 
of such a nature due to a multiplicity of causes that 
would take too long to enumerate here. Hamilton 
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Wright Mabie is always a graceful and interesting. 
critic. His latest work, ‘‘Backgrounds of Lit- 
erature’? (The Outlook Co.), comprises a series 
of chapters on Wordsworth, Emerson, ,£cott, 
and other poets and prose writers who have touched 
the hearts as well as the minds of their followers. 
The volume is largely descriptive and is character- 
ized by Mr. Mabie’s charming style. ‘‘The Literary 
Guillotine” (John Lane), by an anonymous author, 
is a humorous account of certain imaginary trials in 
which well-known authors are prosecuted by the 
people. In spite of a felicitous treatment, there is 
much critical value to these cases. ‘‘The Diver- 
sions of a Book Lover” (Harper’s), by Adrian H. 
Joline, is composed of the most interesting talk about 
books, authors, book collectors, fine bindings, curi- 
ous editions and analagous subjects. A number of 
anecdotes and stories about interesting people add 
much to its interest. Interest in Dante never de- 
creases. But Dante lived in an age so different 
from ours that to appreciate him —oeey we 
need to have the color and atmosphere of his time 
reproduced for us. ‘‘Aids to the Study of Dante”’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), by Charles A. Dinsmore, 
does this thoroughly. It partakes of much literary 
excellence and is a valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature on Dante. A notable book and one that 
will find a host of delighted readers is Bliss Carman’s 
“The Kinship of Nature’ (Page). At times the 
delightful essays in this volume recall the work of 
Stevenson and Lamb. Mr. Carman has a happy 
way of putting things and he is always interesting. 
To compress the complete works of Edmund Spen- 
ser in one volume is quite a feat. Yet such has 
been accomplished in ‘‘Spenser’s Complete Works”’ 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), with a critical introduc- 
tion by Professor William P. Trent. This volume 
will take its place as the most complete of the few 
reliable reprints of the ‘‘poets’ poet.’’ ‘‘Dickens’s 
London” (L. C. Page & Co.), by Francis Miltoun, 
will be welcomed both by lovers of Dickens and 
lovers of the great English city. The attempt is 
made in this book to present in an informal manner 
such facts, historical and literary, as surrounded the 
localities identified with the life of Dickens in Lon- 
don. The book is interesting from cover to cover. 
Then, too, there is ‘‘Little Pilgrimages among the 
Men Who have Written Famous Books” cL. C. 
Page & Co.), by E. F. Harkins. The authors dis- 
cussed are authors of to-day and the pilgrimages are 
fascinating. ‘Work’ (Fleming H. Revell Co.), b 
Hugh Black, is a companion volume to Mr. Biack’s 
“Friendship.”’ Owing to its subject, it has not quite 
the whole charm of its predecessor. But it possesses 
the same wealth of illustration, the same grace of 
style, and the same lofty idealism. Elsewhere in 
this magazine we quote from it an excerpt which 
will suggest its character. 

A book that affords most enjoyable reading is 
“Exits and Entrances” (Lothrop Publishing Co.), 
by Charles Warren Stoddard. nder the title Mr. 
Stoddard gives us a collection of very charming 
essays on varied subjects. There are reminiscences 
of authors—Robert Louis Stevenson, Mark Twain, 
George Eliot, Charles Kingsley, Joaquin Miller and 
Bret Harte—incidents of travel in Italy and the 
East, studies in London and lingerings in Shake- 
speare’s country. The quiet and quaint way of 
looking at things, the genial spirit pervading the 
whole, and the polished diction are:a relief in 
these days of writing at express speed. 
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FOR LITTLE FOLKS 

Of all seasons, Christmas is the one that appeals 
most to little folks, and for them authors ond pub- 
lishers annually bring out a number of books to 
gladden their hearts. Charming pictures, attract- 
ive bindings, and interesting fairy and simple tales 
characterize this season’s books for children. Of the 

eat number of such books Andrew Lang’s ‘‘The 

rimson | Book’’ (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
ranks high, Beautifully made, with delightful and 
artistic colored plates and illustrations, and edited 
by an accomplished man of letters, it stands forth 
as one of the best child books of the year. Mar- 
garet Sidney’s ‘‘Five Little Peppers at School’”’ 
(Lothrop _Publishing Co.) is likewise charming. 
The story of young people’s lives is not complete 
without many and broad glimpses of their school 
days, and this book fully answers that requirement. 
Fairies always appeal to little folks. ‘‘The Outlook 
a Book for Little People’? (The Outlook Co.), 
by Laura Winnington, deserves especial mention 
with its charming ‘‘Once upon a time.”” Then comes 
the ‘“‘Chatterbox’’ (Dana, Estes & Co.),so dear to 
the hearts of little tads and containing a great vari- 
ety of original stories, sketches and poems for the 
young. 

There are so many books for children that it suf- 
fices simply to give their titles and to add that they 
are all interesting both in text and picture. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company bring out “‘The Enchanted 
Island of Yew,” by L. Frank Baum; “The New 
Wizard of Oz,” by L. Frank Baum; and ‘‘The Magi- 
cal Monarch of Mo,” by the same author; and ‘‘The 
Songs of the Trees,” by Mary Y. Robinson. Dana, 
Estes & pan ag | publish ‘‘Gipsy Jane,” by Har- 
riet A. Cheever; ‘‘Six Girls,’’ by Fanny Belle Irving; 
“The Little Owls at Red Gates,” by Ella Farman 
Pratt; ‘‘Lord Dolphin,” | Harriet A. Cheever; 
“Little David,” by Charles Dickens; ‘‘ Little Dick’s 
Christmas,” by Etheldred B. Barry; “More Five- 
minute Stories,” by Laura E. Richards. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. offer many juvenile works likewise. 
Among them are ‘‘Jim Crow’s Language Lessons,” 
by Julia Darrow Cowles; ‘The Little Foresters,” 
by Clarence Hawkes; ‘‘Sheba,” by Anna Chapin 
Ray; ‘“‘The Mislaid Uncle,’”’ by Evelyn Raymond; 
“‘How the Two Ends Met,” by Mary F. Leonard; 
and “Twilight Tales Told to Tiny Folks,” byAnita 
D. Rosecrans. ‘‘Mr. Sharptooth,” Pe Kerr; and 
Denslow’s ‘‘One Ring Circus,” “‘A, B, C, Book,’”’ and 
“‘Humpty Dumpty” are among the publications of 
G. W. Dillingham Co.; ‘‘Li’l Verses for Li'l Fel- 
lows,” by George V. Hobart (R. H. Russell); “A 
Little Brother to the Bear,’’ by William J. Long 
(Ginn & Co.); “‘The Rambillicus Book,” by Walt. 
McDougall (George W. Jacobs); “In Childhood 
Land,” by Margaret Page (The Saalfield Publishing 
Co.); “‘Six Fairy Plays,” by Netta Syrett (John 
Lane); ‘‘Gee Boy.” by —— Lauron Hooper (John 
Lane); ‘‘The Beatrice Book,’’ by Ralph Harold 
Bretherton (John Lane); ‘‘Tittlebat Titmouse,” by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady (Funk & Wagnalls); ‘Or- 
chard-Land,’’ by Robert W. Chambers (Harper’s); 
‘Baby Days”’ y Renee Co.); ‘Thistle Down,” by 
Mrs. C. V. Jamison (Cen Co.); ‘Cheerful Cats,” 
by J. G. Francis (Century Co.); “The Book of Chil- 
dren’s Parties,’”’ by M and Sara White ey 
Co.); ‘‘The Wonderful Electric Elephant,” by F. T. 
ee owes (Saalfield Publishing Co.); “Billy 
Whisker’s Kids,”” by F. T. ey (Saalfield 
Publishing Co.); ‘“‘Dickon Bend-the-Bow,” by Ev- 
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erett McNeil (Saalfield Publishing Co.); ‘‘Two Pris- 
oners,” by Thomas Nelson Page (R. H. Russell); 
“The Truth about Santa Claus,’’ by Charlotte M. 
Vaile (T. Y. Crowell & Co,); ‘‘The Golden Win- 
dows,” by Laura E. Richards (Little, Brown & Co.); 
“The Adventures of Dorothy,’’ by Jocelyn Lewis 
(The Outlook Co.),and ‘“‘Aunt Jummy’s Will,” by 
Mabel Osgood Wright (The Macmillan Co.), are a 
few among many interesting books for children 
which the season offers. 


THERNOVEL 


The number of novels this fall is greater than ever 
before—at least it seems larger. From the great 
mass which have come to our table we select for 
this month’s review those which follow. The others 
will receive attention in January. 


Pa Gladden: The Story of a Common Man.— 
Elizabeth Cherry Waltz. N. Y., The Century 
Co. $1.50. 

“Pa Gladden”’ is one of the most delightful charac- 
ters in recent fiction. His sunny warm nature, his 
piety and, above all, his keen individuality, make him 
a character of great _ and force. This book 
in some ways recalls ‘‘ David Harum,’’ but it strikes 
us as a finer, better and a bigger piece of work. In 
its writing it is thoroughly artistic; in its subject 
matter it is intensely realand human. The excerpt 
which we quote elsewhere will indicate something 
of its nature. 


Cherry.—Booth Tarkington. N. Y., Har- 


per’s. $1.25. 

This new offering by Mr. Tarkington vaguely re- 
calls his work in Monsieur Beaucaire. The story is 
laid in old New York, is fanciful in its conceit, quaint 
in its coloring, and delightful in its character. A 
charming little comedy of young life and romance. 

Sanctuary.—Edith Wharton. N. Y., Scrib- 
ner’s. $1.50. 

The perfection of Mrs. Wharton’s art is seen in 
this study of a woman. The keen insight into the 
heroine’s mind, the exquisite psychology of that deli- 
cate mind, the sureness of the portrayal of the 
workings of that mind—all these are evident. This 
volume is literature in the better sense of the word. 


The Children of the Tenements.—Jacob A. 
Riis. N.Y. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


This book is not a novel, though it reads as 
interestingly as fiction. It is really a series of 
pictures of slum life done in that charming way of 
which Mr. Riis is the master. Few books of the 
season offer more real humanity and life than does 
this. Elsewhere in the magazine we quote an 
excerpt from it. 


The Congressman’s Wife.—John D. Barry. 
N. Y., Smart Set. $1.50. 


iMr. Barry cleverly portrays the two phases 
ot a politician’s life—his public life and his 
tivate life—showing how, while the latter may be 
ideal the former may be corrupt in the extreme. 
The story is well written and has the marks of verity. 
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Colonel Carter’s Christmas.—F. Hopkinson 
Smith. N. Y., Scribner’s. $1.50. 


All that need be said of this book is that it fully 
realizes the promise of its title. It is Mr. Smith at 
his best in his greatest and most charming field. 
The result is a healthy, delightful book, pulsating 
with warmth and humanity. 


A Passage Perilous.— Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


It is thirty-five years since Rosa Nouchette Carey 
gave her first novel to the world, and her standard 
of a wholesome portrayal of English life and charac- 
ter has never varied. The present volume is a good 
specimen of the work which has been treasured by 
many a quiet household in this country as well as 
in her own. 


' Count Falcon of the Eyrie.—Clinton Scollard. 
N. Y., James Pott & Co. $1.50. 


We have here a romance of the Middle Ages when 
Venice was in vain attempting to stem the torrent 
of the Turkish invasion of Europe. Mr. Scollard 
has not endeavored to give us an historical novel, 
but has merely a Italy in that age for the 
background of his picture of love and intrigue. He 
has been thoroughly successful in plot and treat- 
ment, and ‘‘Count Falcon of the Eyrie”’ will be read 
with interest. 


The Young Ice Whalers.—Winthrop Pack- 
ard. Boston and N. Y., Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.20. 


Ahead of the Army.—W. O. Stoddard. Bos- 
ton, Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.00. 


Jack the Fire Dog.—Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co. $1.00. 


These are three books for the young, the first two 
being excellent for boys, while the third is an admir- 
able one for children of both sexes. ‘*The Young Ice 
Whalers” tells the story of two New England boys 
who go through wonderful adventures in the icy 
region of Bering Sea and the gold-mining shore of 
Alaska. The volume abounds in reliable natural 
history. “Ahead of the Army” relates the experiences 
of a youth who passes through the Mexican revolu- 
tion which replaced Paredes by Santa Anna. “Jack 
the Fire Dog” is the life of a mongrel which attached 
itself to a fire company and developed wonderful 
intelligence. There is a pleasing anthropomorphic 
sentiment running through the story which cannot 
fail to interest children. The make-up and illus- 
trations of the books are good, and the volumes will 
form very acceptable presents. 


Love the Fiddler.—Lloyd Osbourne. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.25. 


“Love the Fiddler” is a good name for this collec- 
tion of five short stories, for in each of them love 
supplies the music to which the puppets dance. 
The human interest in all of the tales is very strik- 
ing, the conceptions are admirable, and the work- 
manship is praiseworthy. 


N. Y., 
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Tioba.—Arthur Colton. N.Y., Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25. 

This is a collection ‘of 'short stories*many“of ‘which 
have appeared in popular magazines. They are 
worthy of their present form, for, in descriptive 
power, insight into and sympathy with varied types 
of character, they rise above the dead level of mag- 
azine fiction. 


The Golden Fetich.—Eden Phillpotts. N. Y., 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


“King Solomon’s Mines” with ‘‘variations” would 
fairly well describe this novel. It isa story of treas- 
ure hunting in Central Africa. Mr. Phillpotts is a 
good story-teller and gives abundance of incident. 


The Relentless City.x—E. F. Benson. N. Y., 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


. If the word ‘“‘moral’’ were not hackneyed jand 
abused, we might apply it to Mr. Benson’s 
works; for, by whatever name it may be called, 
however turbulent and sarcastic the tone of his 
pictures of wealth and society may be, there is 
always the lesson that solidity of character, not 
necessarily dissociated from either, is the basis of 
happiness. In none of his novels has this been 
better brought out than in ‘‘The Relentless City.” 
The story is a good one both in conception and 
execution. 


The Career of Mrs. Osborne.—-Helen Mili- 
cete. N. Y., The Smart Set Pub. Co. $1.50. 


Two American = women, the elder of whom 
has married an English officer, although in love 
with another man, are so disgusted with their life 
among the husband’s relatives while he is in India 
that they slip off to London and enter society under 
the fictitious chaperonage of Mrs. Osborne. The 
life of the faster set of London society is depicted, 
and there is abundant incident. 


The Children Who Ran Away.—Evelyn 
Sharp. N. Y., The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

This is an excellent book for young children, but 
the pleasure of reading it need not be confined to 
them, It will appeal to all. The story is too good 
to be anticipated, and the only advice to be given 
is: Read it. The bright humor the mock-heroic 
dignity of the little men and women, even the 
schoolboy slang, combine to make a very bright 
volume. 


Eleanor Lee.—Margaret E.Sangster. N.Y., 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

If the expression were not likely to be misunder- 
stood, we should call this tale of ‘Eleanor Lee”’ a good, 
old-fashioned novel. It is a calm, judicial, well 
worked-out study of the married experience of a 
couple who began life at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. The volume has all the marks of Margaret 
Sangster’s work and this, her latest effort, is fully 
worthy of her reputation. 


The Pine Grove House.—Ruth Hall. Bos- 
ton and N. Y., Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


«The Pine Grove House”’ is a boarding-house in a 
mountain region of New England and the resort of 
all sorts and conditions of men who, although short 


of money, need relaxation, The story is woven 
together skilfully, with a good share of incident, 
intricacy;and mystery, and the heroine is a dis- 
tinctly interesting character. 


The Captain’s Wife.—W. Clark Russell. 
Boston, L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Russell’s hand_has not lostitscunning. “‘The 
Captain’s Wife’’ is a good seastory. The story is 
well told, the action is in the main rapid and con- 
tinuous, and the book is one of well-sustained inter- 
est. 


A Sequence of Hearts.—Mary Moss. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

This is a really good novel. The love;stories in 
it are so intricate that to do justice to them in a 
few words is impossible, but it will do the reader 
good to untangle the knots for himself. The char- 
acters are uncommonly well drawn, there is not a 
dull chapter, abundance of humor, and a fair amount 
of satire enlivens the spectacle of two hearts loving 
without a return of love, and, taken altogether, the 
book is good reading. 


Gay.—Evenly Whitaker. Boston, Little. 
Brown & Co. $1.25. 
.. The author of Miss Toosie’s Mission has done her- 
self full justice in this charming tale. Gay, son of 
Maisie and brother of Do, is a very pleasing crea- 
tion; a child, in fact, to be remembered. Humor 
and pathos are judiciously blended, and the vol- 
ume is one which will have a life not limited by the 
passing whim of the hour. 


Sarah Tuldon.—Orme Angus. Boston, Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


The scene of this novel is laid in a small agricul- 
tural village in Dorset, part of the ‘“* Wessex” of 
modern English fiction. The time is in the thirties 
and forties of the last century. Mr. Angus has 
given us a good picture of the rural life of England 
of that day, abounding in striking sketches of char - 


_acter and full of buselie humor, 


..The House on the Sands.—Charles Marriott. 
N. Y., John Lane. $1.50. 


This is a good novel relating to English life. The 
interest centers around an English Cabinet Minister 
and a young woman who has agreed with a fellow 
socialist to live together in the dubious relation of 
brother and sister. Clever in its plot, well sus- 
tained in its interest, and rapid in its action, the 
work is far above the average of much of the fiction 
of the moment. 


Where Love Is.— W. J. Locke. N. Y., John 
Lane. $1.50. 
we The hero of ‘‘Where Love Is,” Jimmie Padgate by 
name, is an artist, who, although in love with the 
same woman as his friend, assumes the guilt of a 
discreditable incident in order that there may be no 
obstacle to the marriage of that friend. The plot 
is clever and well constructed, while the pictures of 
English Society, with its sordid and antiquated 
standards, are carefully drawn. 
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The Schemers.—E. F. Harkins. Boston, L. 
C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


This book is mainly about the shop-girls of a large 
department store in Boston and their love affairs 
with rich students from Harvard and others. 


A Parish of Two.—Henry Goelet McVickar 
and Percy Collins. Boston, Lothrop Pub. Co. 
$1.50. 

This is a curiot.s piece of collaboration, consisting 
of letters supposed to pass between a bachelor cler- 
gyman and hisclosest friend. The letters are clever, 
sparkling with epigrammatic criticisms of life and 
conduct. The book is well worth more than a cur- 
sory reading. 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.—Kate Doug- 
lass Wiggin. Boston and N. Y., Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Mrs. Wiggin has given us another ot her clever 
creations in Rebecca, a child whose early years 
were spent with a reckless father and a struggling 
mother on a mortgaged farm with a sun-lit brook 
running through it. The story sparkles with whole- 
some life and humor, and the reader will feel as he 
lays down the volume that it would be a good thing 
to know more of Rebecca. 


The Harvesters.—Aubrey Lanston. N. Y., 
R. H. Russell. $1.50. 


Mr. Lanston finds in the first year of the nine- 
teenth century, when the roué afterward known as 
George IV, was Prince of Wales, a theme as inviting 
as any that could have been supplied by the age of 
the second Charles. The novel is clever, telling, 
and is a good Fasano of the times of the “ First 
Centleman in Europe.” 


Barbe of Grand Bayou.—John Oxenham. 
N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

“Barbe of Bayou”’ has already appeared serially in 
a popular magazine, but it is welcome in book form. 

With the Treasure Hunters.—James Otis. 
Phila., Lippincott. $1.20 net. 

Mr. Otis’s new story for boys is full of adventure 
that will appeal to every healthy boy. The scene 
of the tale is about the Florida Cays. This is a 
thoroughly good boy’s story. 


Blood Lilies —W. A. Fraser. N. Y., Scrib- 
ner’s. $1.50. 

A story of the Northwest in the time of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, told in Mr. Fraser’s best vein. 
The spirit of the time portrayed breathes in the 
book. A good virile book free from hot-house sen- 
timentality. 


Hearts Aflame.—Louise Winter. N. Y., 
Smart Set. $1.50. 


A somewhat free story of social life which does 
not serve to strengthen one’s faith in the so-called 
“high society.’ It is modern—almost ultra-mod- 
ern. 





LIBRARY TABLE: GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS 


Nurse Norah.—Elliott Flower. N. Y., James 
Pott. $1.00. 


Mr. Flower shows himself a real humorist in his 
new book. This consists of a series of old f iry 
tales told over in delicious Irish by an Irish maid. 
Her conception of these stories must be read to be 


appreciated. 


A Kidnapped Colony.—Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews. Harper’s. $1.25. 


Aclever story offa young American who kidnapped 
forashort time an;Englishcolony. Theauthor’s hu- 
mor is fresh and delightful. Theidea of ordering an 
English warship to a foreign port for beer is delicious. 
This is a pleasing little story with which to while 
away an evening. 


o Little Stories—S. Weir Mitchell. N. Y., 
Century. $1.00. 


This volume contains thirteen studies—exquisite 
pastels. They may not be as big as some things 
which Dr. Mitchell has done, but in charm and skill 
they will rank with his best. 


Judgment.—Alice Brown. N. Y., Harper & 
Bros. $1.25. 


\ There is a great deal of power in this story of a 
man who has astern sense of justice. Though the 
man is really the central figure about whom the 
whole tale revolves, the three women are really 
the principal characters. The book relies entirely 
upon ——e— for its success—and it does 
succeed, 


Russia Through the Stereoscope.—A Journey 
Across the Land of the Czar from Finland to 
the Black Sea. M.S. Emery. N. Y., Under- 
wood & Underwood. 


This interesting volume, replete with maps, his- 
torical data and fascinating descriptions, and accom- 
panied by a series of wonderful stereoscopic photo- 
graphs, brings the Far East very near to readers and 
students of the West. A panorama of Russian 
scenes are presented to the reader—scenes so realis- 
tic that it is hard to believe that the spectator is 
= personally present in the great country of the 

Zar. 
The advantages of the stereoscopic photograph 
over other pictures areevident. Theordinary photo- 
graph is taken by a camera witha single lens open- 
ing, and consequently shows objects exactly as we 
should see the same objects withoneeyeclosed. The 
two pictures that make up a stereograph, on the 
other hand, are made by a camera with two lenses, 
set as far apart as our two eyes, and thus we get in 
the stereoscope the effect of seeing objects with 
both eyes open. The pictures, accordingly, are 
real, and show the act icture as if observed on 
the spot. It has been y said that in the stereo- 
scope we are dealing with realities; but they are 
the realities of soul states, not the realities of out- 
ward physical things. This invention and the 
interesting series of books that are planned to accom- 
any it is, accordingly, of — significance and of 
ar-reaching import and value 
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Among the 


December Magazines 








The Christmas number of the Century is 
characterized by interesting articles and stories 
typical of.the season, and some fine color plates. 
“Italian Villas and Their Gardens,’ by Edith 
Wharton, illustrated by Maxfield Parrish, is 
worthy of especial note. The author tells of 
Sienese Villas and her description of the theater 
of the Villa de’Gori is charming. 

No mere description of its plan can convey the 
charm of this exquisite little theater, approached 
through the mysterious dusk of the long pleached 
alley, and lying in sunshine and silence under its 
root of blue sky, in its walls of unchanging verdure. 
Imagination must people the stage with the sylvan 
figures of the Aminta or the Pastor Fido, and 
must place on the encircling seats a company of 
nobil me in pearls and satin, with their cavaliers 
in the black Spanish habit and falling lace collar 
which Vandyke has immortalized in his Genoese 
portraits; and the remembrance of this leafy stage 
will lend new life to the reading of the Italian pas- 
torals, and throw a brighter sunlight over the wood- 
land comedies of Shakespeare. 

‘Chrysanthemums,’”’ by Maurice Maeter- 
linck, is likewise of note. ‘‘ Temptations to be 
Good,”’ by Alice Katharine Fellows; ‘‘ Thack- 
eray’s Friendship with an American Family,” 
the second of a series of unpublished letters; 
‘“‘Fanaticism in the United States,’’ by James 
M. Buckley; ‘Children of the People,” by 
Jacob A. Riis, with a series of beautiful color 
pictures by Ellen Bernard Thompson; “‘Christ- 
mas Mangers,’”’ by Emma Ernestine Porter; 
‘“‘Philips Brooks and the Girls’ Club,’’ by Lucy 
Derby Fuller; ‘‘Fable and Woodmyth,” by 
Ernest Thompson Seton; ‘‘The Bigoudenes,”’ 
by André Saglio; and ‘‘The Daily Walk of the 
Walking Delegate,’’ by Franklin Clarkin, are 
all of great interest. 

Good stories are contributed by Roy Rolfe 
Gilson, Maurice Francis Egan, Elizabeth 
Cherry Waltz, Maud Wilder Goodwin, J. J. 
Bell, Edwin L. Sabin, and Maarten Maartens. 
The verse, too, is excellent, and some of the 
illustrations which accompany it are admirable. 


** 


There are so many good features in the 
Christmas Harper’s that it is hard to signalize 
any one as being of pre-eminent merit. The 
world loves pleasure, and in ‘‘ The Playground 
of Paris,” Guy Wetmore Carryl describes the 
Bois de Boulogne—the great playground of the 
world. 


Music, laughter, and light. From almost any 
point of view it is not only possible, but inevitable, 
to regard Paris as, before all else,,a setting for these 
three jewels, of which, in a world insufficiently 
stocked at best with lightheartedness, it would be 
hard to have too much. Once, in a way, it profits 
even the moralist to turn from the too evident re- 
proach to which every great capital lies open, and 
to dwell with a mind of thankfulness upon the exist- 
ence of one great open-air temple on the_Seine, to 
the twin goddesses of Gayety and Beauty. Wecan 
forget the rest—it is inconspicuous here, perhaps by 
very reason of its prevalence elsewhere—but in the 
memory of all who have come under the influence of 
this triple charm it would be strange if there did not 

ersist the thought of Paris as a city that has 
aughed, sung, and fiddled her ey 4 through all the 
shifting hours of her history, and blazed with radi- 
ance and color in even the darkest phases of her 
kaleidoscopic fortunes. We have but to add to this 
faculty for gayety under all conditions the national 
passion of the French people for the open air, and 
the Bois de Boulogne, the playground of the world, 
appears in its true light as a necessary luxury. 

Who, too, does not love the old songs of the 
Troubadours? ‘‘Peire Vidal—Troubadour,’’ 
by Olivia, Howard Dunbar, and well illustrated 
in colors by Howard Pyle, is an interesting 
account of oneofthese medieval singers. Other 
good articles are: ‘‘Tennyson’s Suppressed 
Poems,”’ by J. C. Thomson; ‘Beginnings of 
the American Navy,’’ by John R. Spears; ‘‘Is 
English Becoming Corrupt?’’ by Thomas R. 
Lounsbury; ‘“‘The Birth of a Satellite,’’ by 
George Howard Darwin; ‘‘The Lords of the 
Sahara,” by W. J. Harding King; and ‘‘The 
University of St. Petersburg,”’ by Charles F. 
Thwing. 

The high standard of fiction in the number 
is evinced by the following names: Mark 
Twain, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Mary 
Johnston, Margaret Deland, Alice Brown, 
Robert W. Chambers, Elizabeth G. Jordan, and 
Edith Wharton. The stories by these authors, 
long and short, are well told and well illus- 
trated. 

** % 

Leslie Stephen’s fascinating literary remi- 
niscences have been running for several months 
in the pages of the Atlantic. In the December 
number of this magazine he gives his ex- 
periences in editing, and very interesting 
they are, too. The following is characteristic 
of his impressions in this field: 

The quiet man of letters by profession need not 
bother himself about soul problems, if he is wise 
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enough not to mistake himself for a genius. He 
may go on like the admirable Trollope, content 
to provide his fellows with harmless and healthy 
amusement; and feel that it is well worth while 
to have increased the stock of innocent pleasure 
for the moment. Or he may be content with 
honestly spreading knowledge and interpreting 
the thoughts of the original minds. It will no 
doubt occur to him that the world will lose nothing 
by committing all his works, as it is sure to do, 
to the newspaper basket. But, meanwhile, he 
will feel, unless indeed he has been face to face 
with starvation, that he has had very satisfac- 
tory employment, with less of worry and respon- 
sibility than falls to the lot of most men. 

There are likewise many other articles of 
literary and historic value. Among them 
may be cited: ‘‘The Church: Some Immediate 
Questions,’’ by Theodore T. Munger; ‘‘Some 
Second-Term Precedents,” by Charles M. 
Harvey; ‘‘ Nature Study,” by Joseph Russell 
Taylor; ‘‘The Last Royal Veto,’”’ by William 
Everett; ‘‘ Vanishing London,” by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell; ‘‘ The Profession of Publicist,’’ 
by Arthur Reed Kimball; ‘ Road Building 
among the Moros,” by R. L. Bullard; 
‘‘ Whistler,” by Royal Cortissoz; and ‘‘ Stéphane 
Mallarmé,”’ by Francis Grierson. As usual the 
fiction is up to the high standard always set 
by this magazine. Those who contribute 
stories are Norman Duncan, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, and Charles D. Stewart. 

a x 

“The History of the Standard Oil Company: 
Part Two,’’ by Ida M. Tarbell, characterizes 
the December McClure’s. John La Farge con- 
tributes a critical and appreciative article on 
the ‘‘One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting.” 
‘‘The Lone Fighter,’”’ by Ray Stannard Baker, 
is an article on Sam Parks in the writer’s char- 
acteristic vein. ‘‘The Dressing-Room Recep- 
tion,’’ by Clara Morris, is an account of the 
author’s meeting with Ellen Terry and Mrs 
John Drew. ‘‘The Song of the Saw-Mill,” by 
Florence Wilkinson, with decorations by Ernest 
Haskell, is a poem in keeping with the season. 
Colin McRay, O. Henry, Sydney C. Kendall, 
Margaret Cameron, Mary Talbot Cambell, 
James Hopper and Helen Reimensuyder Martin 
are responsible for the fiction. 

** % 

The leading article of the month in The 
World’s Work is ‘‘ The New Farmer and a New 
Earth,” by Professor B. T. Galloway. He in- 
dicates the revolutionary methods whereby 
agriculture has become ari exact science and 
gives some examples of new crops and new 
methods that add millions to our wealth. 


AMONG THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES 


“Surgical Advance in the United States” is 
well set forth by Frank P. Foster, M.D., who 
shows the important improvements made in 
practice by American surgeons. In ‘A Great 
Administrator’? Bernard Moses tells of the 
work of Governor Taft in the Philippines and 
gives some interesting anecdotes of his rule 
there. ‘‘Uncle Joe Cannon as Speaker,” by 
Otto Carmichael; ‘‘The True Character of 
New York Public Schools,’’ by Adele Marie 
Shaw; ‘Life in the Corn Belt,” by T. N. 
Carver; ‘‘The Centennial of the Negro Repub- 
lic,” by Francis Trevelyan Miller; ‘‘Christmas 
in Business Life,’’ by Ralph D. Paine; ‘‘ Who 
Owns the United States?’’ by Serenos Pratt, and 
‘“The March of Events’’ round out a very in- 
teresting number. 


** 


Outing for the current month is as interesting 
as ever. ‘“‘The Paris Cabman,” by Vance 
Thompson, aptly portrays the Paris cocher. 
‘My First Musk-Ox’”’ is an exciting tale of ad- 
venture by Caspar Whitney. ‘‘The American 
Business Man at Play,’’ by Charles Belmont 
Davis; ‘‘The Automobile in War,’’ by Captain 
T. Bentley Mott; ‘‘The Indian Festival at 
Taos,’’ by James A. Le Roy; ‘Hospitals and 
Doctors for Animals,’”’ by W. B. Ashley; “‘ Fox 
Hunting about Rome,” by P. D. Q. Zabriskie; 
and Stewart Edward White’s novel, ‘‘The 
Silent Places,’’ are among the many good 
things that the number presents. 


a 


“British Social Life,” by Lady Henry 
Somerset, is the leading article in the December 
Cosmopolitan. Portraits of famous English 
beauties accompany it. ‘‘The Wonders of 
New York”’ is a descriptive article from the 
penof John Brisben Walker. ‘‘ Winter Sports,”’ 
by Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond; ‘‘ Home-Made 
Windmills of the Prairie States,’’ by Philip 
Eastman ; ‘Zion: The Capital of a Jewish 
Nation,” by Richard J. H. Gottheil; and 
‘Captains of Industry,’’ containing sketches of 
Norton Goddard and Francis Hector Clergue, 
are among the more serious contributions. 

In fiction, Maarten Maartens, Ralph Henry 
Barbour, William Hamilton Osborne, Edith 
Wharton and H. G. Wells contribute short 
stories. 


** 


Burnand, the greatest living painter of 
sacred subjects, is almost unknown outside the 
Continent of Europe. Christian Brinton con- 
tributes an appreciative and critical paper on 
him, entitled ‘‘A Painter of Bible Scenes,’ to 


























MAGAZINE REFERENCE LIST FOR DECEMBER 


the December Everybody’s. ‘‘The World’s 
Babies,”’ by Marian West; ‘‘ Afoot at the Horse 
Show,”’ by Emery Pottle; ‘Concord, the His- 
toric,” by Alfred Henry Lewis; and ‘‘When 
Slav Meets Jap,” by O. K. Davis, are likewise 
of interest. ‘‘ Boss Gorgett,’’ by Booth Tark- 
ington; “The Sphinx Apple,’”’ by O: Henry; 
“‘A Spoiled Child,” by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins; 
and “‘The Honorable Roderick’s Wash,” by 
Katherine Holland Brown, are the best of the 
short stories. 
* 

With the exception of ‘‘ Avowals,”” by George 
Moore, Lippincott’s for December is devoted 
entirely to fiction. The novelette of the issue 
is ‘‘The Fascinating of Mr. Savage,”’ by Helen 
Milecete. Ludwig Fulda, Guy Wetmore Car- 
ryl, Jerome Cass Bull, Clinton Dangerfield, 
Elizabeth Knight Tompkins, Alfred Sutro, and 
Tryntje Dubois contribute short tales of fiction 
to its columns. 


* 


Pearson’s for December is replete with good 
things. ‘‘Modern Methods of Finance,’’ by 
Henry George, Jr.; ‘“‘The Automobile,” by C. 
J. L. Clarke; ‘‘ Young Men in Congress,” by 
North Overton Messenger; and ‘Social Duties 
of Mrs. Roosevelt,’”” by Abby G. Baker, are all 
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of interest. ‘‘The Autobiography of an Aus- 
tralian Kangaroo,”’ by A. J. Dawson, is a story 
of real merit. Then, too, there are stories by 
Edith Elmer Wood, K. and Hesketh Pritchard, 
and Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

* 

* 

Frank Leslie’s for December is characterized 
by interestingfeatures. Prominent among them 
are ‘‘A Few Real Boys,” by Judge Henry A. 
Shute; ‘‘Charles J. Bonaparte,’’ by John F. 
Brownell; ‘‘The Wild Beasts’ Christmas Din- 
ner,” by Charles Livingston Bull; ‘The 
Metropolitan Verdict,’’ by James L. Ford; 
and ‘‘The Degradationof Wall Street,” by an 
American. Eden Phillpots, Edward Mumford, 
Harrison Rhodes, Margaret Shipp and Ernest 
W. Hornung are some who contribute stories. 

* 

Country Life in America is devoted to arti- 
cles of Christmas time. Stewart Edward 
White writes of ‘‘Christmasin the Pine Woods,”’ 
Commander Booth-Tucker describes, -*‘A 
Christmas Dinner for 300,000 Guests.’’ ‘‘ Ani- 
mal Stories Told by the Snow,” by A. Rad- 
clyffe Dugmore; ‘‘Christmas on a Louisiana 
Sugar Plantation,” by Grace King; and 
‘“‘Skeeing: A New Sport for America,” by John 
A. Gade, are all of great interest. 








Magazine Reference List for December, 1903 








Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 
Afoot at the Horse Show............. Eve 
China of the Presidents, The............ 
Development of a National Spirit in Sculpture, The 


66-6450 C0 PHOS S CESS ORS 6 O80 autauquan 
Dressing-Room Reception, The......... McClure’s 
Failure of Irving’s Dante, The......... Donahoe’s 
Metropolitan Verdict, The ............... Leslie’s 
Modern Comedy and Ancient Atmosphere 

Saahére sii Oe eS =" 
One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. . .McClure’s 
Opera Season at the Metropolitan, The... .Criterion 
Painter of Bible Scenes, A............ Everybody’s 
a eS ee errr Leslie’s 
*Thirty Years of First Nights.......... Chambers’s 
WONG ics 653.4 40ino ee ewiesa gwen «on mae Atlanti 
*Whistler, James Abbot M’Neill....... Chambers’s 

Biographical and Reminiscent. 
*Abdul-Hamid, The Sultan.......... Good Words 
oo rae Leisure Hour 
Pe a rer Leslie’s 
Cannon as Speaker, Uncle Joe...... World’s Work 
Clergue, Francis Hector ........... Cosmopolitan 
TENE, ERS ne owe. nsew's coe Blackwood’s 





*Current numbers of quarterly, bi-monthly and 
foreign magazines. 


Goddard, Capt. Norton ........... Cosmopolitan 
Great Administrator: Gov. Taft, A..World’s Work 
Henderson, Richard: The Founder of Transylvania 


bk PE aa Skene Or ree Chautauquan 
*Last White Rose Queen, The......... Chambers’s 
*Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon, The...Sunday 
OE ree Atlantic 
*Memory of the Prairie, A............ Chambers’s 
Modern American Idealists ........ Chautauquan 
*Nemesis of Froude, The.............. Longman’s 
*Peace that Came to Tennyson, The. .Good Words 
ORE TRUE, CMD cscs essvescue Munsey’s 
Vidal, Peire—Troubadour............... Harper’s 
. 2. ee eer Criterion 
Young Men in Congress................ Pearson’s 

Educational Topics. 
*Great Moslem University, A............ Sunda 
Is English Becoming Corrupt?........... H r’s 
*London School Board Pictures..... Leisure Hour 
New York Public Schools.......... World’s Work 
Place of Handicraft in Education... Chautauquan 
Profession of a Publicist, The............. Atlantic 
University of St. Petersburg, The........ Harper’s 
Essays and Miscellany. 

«ere Good Words 
BO ET OEE asker toncnedewee Cosmopolitan 
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Wee oO Liege The. jos ss occ ccc de dceed Chambers’s 
Christmas Dinner for 300,000 Guests, A 

SL cahihOne kn ee aie seas oad Country Life 
Pree reer Century 
*Critic on the Hearth, The......... Leisure Hour 
*Evolution of Trinity House, The...... Chambers’s 
Home-Made Windmills . .......... Cosmopolitan 
Poa awe and Doctors for Animals.......... Outing 
eg ee Atlantic 
*Old-Fashioned Accomplishments ..... Longman’s 
*Portrait of an American, The....... Blackwood’s 
So SC ee Good Words 
Social Duties of Mrs. Roosevelt......... Pearson’s 


*Some Notes on Savage Marriage...Leisure Hour 
*Some Royal Badges of Westminster Abbey 


oS ee eee vere ee Leisure Hour 
Tennyson’s Suppressed Poems .......... Harper’s 
*Thackeray and his Crities.......... Blackwood’s 
Wild Beasts’ Christmas Dinner, The....... Leslie’s 
WON O ONE, BMG. i cciivnscvcscies Everybody’s 
*Young Russian and Young Englishman 

(ARE EAA PORT RR ERG aie eos e es Longman’s 

Historical and Political. 

Admiration from Japan ................. Leslie’s 
Alaska Boundary Question.............. Pearson’s 
Beginnings of the American Navy........ Harper’s 
Centennial of the Negro Republic,...World’s Work 
*Chamberlain’s Tariff, eee Blackwood’s 
COmCOrd, FMC TEISGOIIS «oi ccs sc ccses Everybody’s 
*Empire in Maritime War, The...... Blackwood’s 
Future of the Isthmus, The............. Criterion 
Glimpses of a Great Campaign...... World’s Work 
Hawaii and the Philippines......... Chautauquan 
MNS OPES VERO, FIR 6 6.0 60s 6isc0ccews sedan Atlantic 
*Romance of Blockade-Running ...... Chambers’s 
WHR ONE FONOR «66 i665 66 600. e es Blackwood’s 
Some Second Term Precedents............ Atlantic 
Tee Mm Burope, THE... ... sc cseccces Donahoe’s 
III oie. Sicighs.0.8's 90 «-9:610 + sroraimele Atlantic 
war m the West, The............. Blackwood’s 
When Slav Meets Jap............... Everybody’s 
Who Owns the United States?...... World’s Work 

Religious and Philosophical. 
Christ Child and Idea of Childhood... .. Donahoe’s 
ee eee Century 
ER rere Atlantic 
RE UND 6 5c. aise Seto'o.+ 00's w 500 Munsey’s 
Fanaticism in the United States.......... Century 
EE MIN 66-5. 36.66 cess 6 913,90 « Leisure Hour 
Phillips Brooks and the Girls’ Club........ Century 
Reminiscences of a Missionary......... Donahoe’s 
Roman Soldier Saint, A.............0. Donahoe’s 
Zion: The Ca;-ital of a Jewish Nation ....Cosmop. 

Scientific and Industrial. 

Automaile 10 Wart, THE......... 6.6 cccscces Outing 
PERIGEE, TOG. ccc ccc ccesedvccoces Pearson’s 
0 eer Knowledge 
rte Or & Datelite, The... 5.60 ccceeds Harper’s 
RE OE MEMO, BMS. i650 or8is 61s. aiere'e ord Knowledge 
*Considerations on the Planet Mars... . Knowledge 
New Revelations in Science............... Atlantic 
*Notes on Comets and Meteors........ Knowledge 
PIPIUOE BEG INGEN 06 occ csc ccec cise Chambers’s 
EE er Knowledge 
*Pure Skies for London............ Leisure Hour 
Road Building Among the Moros......... Atlantic 


Surgical Advance in the U. S....... World’s Work 


Sociologic and Economic. 


Chiron of the People... .. . . .....0cc0sees Cent 
Christmas in Business Life ........ World’s Wor 
Cleveland Boys’ Club, The.............. Munsey’s 
Daily Walk of the Walking Delegate, The. .Century 
Degradation of Wall Street, The.......... Leslie’s 
bane mm tee Comm Bet.............. World’s Work 
Se I, EE vole ss eadess oneeede McClure’s 
Modern Methods of ‘‘Finance’’.......... Pearson’s 


New Farmer and a New Earth, The. . World’s Work 
Racial Composition of the American People 


SSE eS en eee Chautauquan 
*Rise from the Slums to Manhood, M 

(ae sind Cok nie abanie ware Madengiae eisure Hour 
*Sidelights on the Appin Murder Trial. .Chambers’s 
Story of Rose Fortune, The.............. Leslie’s 
*Struggle for Existence in Sociology. ..Knowledge 
What the Country is Doing........ World’s Work 
“White City” and After, The....... Chautauquan 

Travel. Sport and Out-of-Doors. 

*Aborigines of Victoria, The .......... Chambers’s 
*After Barbary ee in Algeria....... Badminton 
American Business Man at Play, The ...... Outing 
Amphibious “Scooter,” The ........ Country Life 
*Angling in Newfoundland ........... Chambers’s 
Animal Stories Told by the Snow..... Country Life 
So rrr errr Good Words 
Autobiography of an Australian Kangaroo, The 

athe aid warse ive ae wave a neen aE Pearson’s 
ID. « csacghkeessesennd Country Life 
Christmas Greens and Flowers. ...... Country Life 
Christmas in the Pine Woods........ Country Life 
Christmas on a Louisiana Sugar Plantation 

Ce PS ee Country Life 
Rae io crepe Wienenepn enn eae Badminton 
re Good Words 
Pause BNE WOOGMIED ..... 2. csvcrcesecs Century 
PE OT CUED incor sccvcvcccecscanas Outing 
Fox Hunting about Rome................ Outing 
Si ree Badminton 
Home of a Naturalist, The.......... Country Life 
Indian Festival at Taos, The.............. Outing 
Italian Villas and Their Gardens.......... Century 
Land Where Fairies Linger, The......... Criterion 
Loras of the Gahara, THE........0.0ss0008 Harper’s 
Modern English Gun Dogs................ Outing 
*Modest Motoring Considerations ...... Badminton 
a rrr rere, Outing 
Wt @ CUDAN INPRO... ... 05:0 55.6 cose Longman’s 
*On the Roof of the New World........ Chambers’s 
*On the Skirts of the Pentlands........ Chambers’s 
ae» er Outing 
Piayeround of Paris, The. ............+: Harper’s 
~ rrr Leisure Hour 
*Round an Active Volcano............ Chambers’s 
Whenonnes “CHASES .......cccncsscrces Badminton 
*Sea-Fishing Round About-Aden ...... Badminton 
Re ee errr es Country Life 
Some Miles of Marsh-Meadow.............. Outing 
*Sport in British Columbia........... Badminton 
*Sport in the Neilgherries ............ Badminton 
Two-Minute Trotter, The .............. Munsey’s 
*Versailles, Past and Present....... Leisure Hour 
When Upweekis Goes Hunting............ Harper’s 
4k. Country Life 
ee Cosmopolitan 
*With an Old-Fashioned Pack......... Badminton 
Wonders of New York, The........ Cosmopolitan 
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Wit and Humor of the Press 








“I won’t be good,” said Willy. ‘“‘ Then Santa 
Claus won’t bring you any presents.” ‘“‘Wasn’t I 
bad last year, and didn’t I get more’n [ever?” 
—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 

Knew what struck him—Daly—‘‘Ye were 
sunstruck, ye say? Why man alive, the sun 
could never disfigure a man’s face like that.’’ Riley— 
“Ye don’t know me son, Daly.’’—Brooklyn Life. 
A good point—He—‘‘There is one thing in 
particular I like about spinsters.”” She—‘t What 
is that?’”’ He—‘‘They never bore a fellow by 
telling him how they used to do this and that 
before he was born.’’—Tit-Bits. 

The dominant janitor—Mrs. McCall—‘‘ And 
what did you say your eldest boy’s full name 
was?’’ Mrs. De Coursey—‘‘Michael Brannigan 
De Coursey.’”” Mrs. McCall—‘tWell—er—that’s 
rather odd.”’ Mrs. De Coursey—‘“‘ Yes, but you see, 
when he was born we were living in a flat, and we 
didn’t want to move out. Mr. Michael Brannigan 
was the janitor.”’—Philadelphia Press. 

The strategy of Samuel—Proud father— 
“I tell you, sir, that boy of mine will be a wonder!” 
Friend (wearily)—‘‘What wonderful thing has he 
done now?” Proud father—‘t Why, the other day 
he ate all the preserves in the pantry. I overheard 
him say, as he smeared the cat’s face with the 
stuff: ‘I’m sorry, Tom, to do this, but I can’t have 
the old folks suspect me.’’’—Smart Set. 

A journalist sat for many weary minutes 
in the waiting-room of one of our medical celebrities. 
His patience at an end, he called the servant and 
said: ‘‘My man, just go in and tell your master 
that if I am not admitted in five minutes I_ shall 
be well again.’”’—Ex. 

Since the engagement of pretty Miss X 
has been an announced fact: hee small brother 
has been puzzling his head to°understand what it 
means. 

‘‘Why,” explained his mother, ‘‘Mr. Skaggs has 
asked sister to marry him. That means that she 



































‘‘WHAT HAVE YOU DONE TO YOUR NECKTIE?’ 
‘“‘OH, MY WIFE PUT THAT KNOT IN IT, SO’S I'D RE- 
MEMBER SOME THINGS FROM TOWN.’’—From_Punch. 


be live in his house after this, and he’ll take care 
of her.” 

‘‘Buy her things?’’ asked the boy. 

“Ves ” 


“Hats and dinners and ice cream and every- 
7. he persisted. 

‘*Yes,”” was the answer. 

The boy thought it all over for a moment, and 
then he said: 

“Well, ain’t that man got nerve, though!’’— 
Washington Post. 
ts. Fettle—Certainly, you are the worst 
boy I ever saw in all my life! 

Tommy Fettle—That’s saying a good deal, 
ma; but it isn’t natural for a woman to fall in 
love with a fellow of her own flesh and blood.— 
Boston Transcript. 

rimsonbeak—‘“‘The longer a man keeps 
whisky, the better it is.” Yeast—‘‘Yes, and the 
better the man is, too.’’-—Yonkers Statesman. 
“‘Why does Amelia hate Cholly so?” ‘‘Why, 
when she told him she could never learn to love 
him, he insisted that one was never too old to 
learn.’’—Puck. 

——Cholly—"D-did I hit anything, guide?’’ 
Guide—‘‘No; you fired too quick. If you'd only 
waited ten seconds my. head would have been 
right in range.” — Judge. 








AN APPEAL TO HIGHER JUDGMENT 


At one of his lectures, just after his return 
from the Klondike, Joaquin Miller told the fol- 
lowing story: ‘‘One night I was invited to a dance 
in a miner’s cabin, and while Bill Dalton scraped 
away on his fiddle we just hoed it down. But the 
miners tramped in and out so much between 
dances that before midnight the ladies declared 
the floor was so slippery they couldn’t dance 
another step unless something was done. Then 
something was done that never was possible in 
mining days in California. Each miner gallantly 
opened his buckskin powder ch and sprinkled 
gold dust on the floor! And this was repeated 
throughout the night. And in the morning, ladies 
and gentlemen, those miners never troubled them- 
selves about sweeping up that gold dust. They 
just hitched up their dog-sleds and rode away!” 
At this point of Miller’s narrative. there was a 
slight agitation in the audience, an ominous sign 
of incredulity, but Miller was equal to it. With a 
wave of his d toward one of the boxes he said; 
‘‘And my old friend up there in the box, Captain 
John Healy, will substantiate what I say.” It 
was a master stroke of the poet, for the house burst 
into applause, and tly emba: the modest 
millionaire mining and railroad promoter of Alaska, 
who, unsuspectingly, had accepted Miller’s invitation 
to attend the lecture in the afternoon.—Argonaut. 


WISE. ARTHUR 
Pleasant Old Gentleman—‘“ Have. you lived here 
all your life, my little man?” 
Arthur (aged six)—‘‘Not yet.’’—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 
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IY sciscnsscccewevionssoeneecoe LONDON PUNCH 


{[Mr. Lester F. Ward in his ‘Pure Sociology” 
advocates the ‘‘gynzcocentric theory,” in which he 
maintains that woman is prim and essential; 
that originally and normally all things center about 
her, and that man is a mere afterthought of Nature.] 


Hence, androcentric theory, 
Of ignorance and male perverseness born, 
That doomst me night and morn 
To endless labors, masculine and dreary. 
Cribbed in some city den, 
Where fog and darkness spread their sooty wings, 
And the typewriter rings, 
Thou bidst me toil and slave the whole day long 
Amid the madding throng, 
With painful care driving a clerkly pen. 


But come thou, system, called by me 
Sweet gynzcocentricity! 

Make me as a cypher, nought 

But a trifling afterthought, 

While to woman you restore 

All the might was hers of yore. 
Once again command that she 
Man’s support and center be, 
Guiding with her wiser powers 

All her own affairs, and ours. 

I would cling to Mary Ann, 

I the woman, she the man; 
Independence I would drop, 

She the pole and I the hop. 

Every privilege my sex 

Would from Mary Ann’s annex; 

I would yield her up and be 
Trampled under foot as she. 

I would see her, sun or rain 

Hurry for the early train, 

And only leave her desk to crunch 
At 2 p.m. her lightning lunch. 
Meantime I, with prudent care, 
To my workbox would repair, 
Draw my knitting from the box, 
Or proceed to darn the socks. 

Or the garden I would seek, 
Where soft zephyrs fan the cheek; 
There within the checkered shade 
Which the weeping willows made 
In my swinging hammock I 

With my favorite books would lie, 
And dread and meditate and moon 
Through all the lazy afternoon. 


This give, and I will live with thee, 
Sweet Gynzcocentricity! 


og | eee NEW YORK SUN 


He built him a flying machine. 
Said he, “It'll fly 
So remarkably high 

In the sky, that it cannot be seen.” 


Hebuilt}him this little affair 
With fans and with wings 
And levers and things 

All ready to soar in the air. 


To our queries he answered, ‘Tut, tut, 
It is bound to succeed, 
It’ll sure do the deed 

(If and but, if and but, if and but).” 


And never a man of us stirred, 
As he went on to say 
In a positive way, 

“T’ve just simply copied a bird.” 


Then while we all listened to him, 
His assistant got in 
With a pale, nervous grin 
(He assured us he knew how to swim). 


“Let her go!” and we shouted him luck, 
But it plunged in the lake! 
They had made a mistake! 

They had just simply copied a duck! 


SEVEN AGES GF GAIT .. 2.2 0... cccccccceves CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


All the world is graft, 

And all the men and women merely grafters. 
They have their sure things and their bunco games, 
And one man in his time works many grafts, 

His bluffs being seven ages. At first the infant 
Conning his dad until he walks the floor; 

And then the whining schoolboy, poring o’er his 


Jollying his teacher into marking him 

A goodly grade. And then the lover, 

Making each maiden think that she 

Is but the only one. And then the soldier, 
Full of strange words and bearded like a pard, 
Seeking the bubble reputation, 

Even in the magazines. And then the Justice, 
Handing out the bull con to the bench 

And jollying the jury till it thinks 

He knows it all. The sixth age shifts 

To lean and slippered pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose—his is a graft! 

For he is then the Old Inhabitant 

And all must hear him talk. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 

Sans graft, sans pull, sans cinch, sans everything. 


PE NOI 5 oc cs oinawics sissies NEW ORLEANS TIMES-DEMOCRAT 


Quit kicking just because you think 
The old world’s going wrong; 

There’s always something somewhere 
Of happiness and song. 

Besides, you never made the world; 
Life’s scheme is not your own; 

Quit kicking; take what happens, and 
Just reap what you have sown. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


Quit kicking. When the play is bad, 
Remember what you've lost 
Some other fellow’s gained, and so, 
In summing up the cost. 
We find that in the end we know 
What other men have known— 
Results? We take them as they come— 
We reap what we have sown. 


Quit kicking, man. The world’s not bad; 
At least, it could be worse, 

We live and dream; that’s worth the while; 
We ponder themes and verse; 

We sing and love; we hate and feel; 
We laugh; sometimes we weep— 

So all the pulsing passions are 
Compassed in the sweep. 


Of what we are and what we feel— 
Quit kicking, man! The blame, 

If in this whirligig of chance 
And time you lose the game, 

Is with the man who whiles his life 
Complainingly away. 

Just laugh, old man; just dream, and love; 
Just live—and live to-day! 


LINES TO AN AUTOMOBILIST...... By Bi Gav cccsd BROOKLYN LIFE 
(With apologies to Alfred Tennyson) 
Break, break, break, 
Some other man’s face with glee, 
Or shatter his collar-bone if you will, 
But, pray, don’t run over me! 


O, woe is the farmer’s boy 
That he shouts with his sister at play, 
But the chauffeur darts from a cloud of dust 
And carries a leg away. 


O, woe is the man who drives 
Where the automobilist sweeps; 
His horse butts into the wayside wall 
And smashes the cart for keeps. 


And the big machine goes on, 
A-kiting over the hill, 

But, oh, for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
Whate’er in your path you see, 

But an arm and an ear and a horse that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


FOR WOMEN GULY............0000- LONDON DAILY CHRONICLE 


(‘A Mother of Five” writes to a daily paper: 
‘The best exercise any woman can take is to sweep 
a room, every day, and not be wee | of running 
up and down stairs. I have done this from sixteen 
to sixty-two, and there is nothing I enjoy more.’’) 


Let bold athletic maids declare 
The pleasures of the road, 

The sweet delights of country air 
Which cycles made the mode; 

Let gymnasts sing whate’er they choose 
Of outdoor exercise, 

The simple broom that sweeps a room 
All my demands supplies. 
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The burning highway’s dusty length 
Can charm me not at all, 

While I recuperate my strength 
In dining-room and hall. 

I seek no insect-haunted shade 
*Neath nest-protecting trees. 

My peace is found where walls surround 
And only cobwebs tease. 


Who will climb the haughty peak 
To breathe exalted air. 

Such pleasures women need not seek 
Who practice on the stair. 

Yes, all I ask, and all I need 
To make me strong and “‘spry” 

Is sey a dwelling house—that’s—well, 

ay, twenty stories high. 


PRAIRIE POET AT WORK.......... . BISMARCK (N. D.) TRIBUNE 


“Hard by yon hedge that skirts the lane’’— 

(I guess that line will do— 

It’s quite like any Goldsmith strain.) 
—"A modest flower grew! 

It flung its perfume to the air’’— 
(That sounds a little slow, 

But some one’s calling ‘“‘Copy!”’ there, 
I'll have to let it go!) 


“A flower it was of beauty rare’’— 
(Oh, Lord! That’s worse and worse! 
How shall I use ‘‘compare”’ or “fair” 
To finish out the verse?) 
“Its sweetheart, Westwind, bending low 
Pressed on its lips a kiss’’— 
(I think I certainly deserve to 
To get a hand on this!) 


“The Westwind stooped, its love to slake 
At morn and night and noon’”’— 
(Say, Finnegan, for Heaven’s sake 
Don’t whistle that darned tune!) 
“All pour the summer, though unheard, 
They pledged their love anew’’— 
I wish I had some other word 
To rhyme back there with ‘‘ grew!’’) 


“In autumn we will wed,” said he, 
And brought a rosy blush’’— 
(I’ve got to work in something here 
About the twittering thrush.) 
“‘He bade his sweetheart then good night’’— 
(How much? Two verses more 
You say you need? This is a fright! 
I wish I’d known before!) 


‘In autumn then the Westwind came,” 
(Now what will rhyme with that? 
Oh, yes!) ‘His bride the Flower to claim”— 
(I call those two lines pat.) 
“But, lo! His sweetheart lay in dust’’— 
(I hate ‘‘ Chill Winter’s breath,”’ 
But here goes! If I must I must!) 
‘‘His bride was wed with Death!”’ 


“And that is why the Westwind sighs, 
Because his heart is sore’’— 
(I'd like to quit here, but I’ve got 
To work in six lines more.) 
“‘He’s chanting dirges o’er her grave, 
The Flower whom Death had won.” 
(Hi there! Here is that Sunday stuff! 
Thank goodness that is,done). 
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Open * * Questions: 


Talks #” With *# 


Correspondents 








1032. Accept myfthanks for your kindness in 
helping me to trace the noted sayings serit in last 
month. In addition will you tell me who were the 
following persons and how did they get their names? 
(1) Fair Maid of Brabant. (2) Maidof Tyrol. (3) 
The man who was sans peur et sans reproche. (4) 
The silver-tongued orator. (5) The plumed knight. 
Of what two noted men were these the epitaphs: 
“‘John went away as he came,” and “After life’s 
fitful fever he rests well’’?—A. F. Jones, Bowery 
Beach, Me. 

[As in your previous query, we answer as 
many of these as we are capable of doing 
at the present time. (3) The man who bore 
the title of sans peur et sans reproche was the 
Chevalier de Bayard [1476-1524!. He was 
a French national hero distinguished in the 
Italian campaigns of Charles VIII and Louis 
XII and the French campaigns in Spain. 
(4) There have been many silver-tongued 
orators. William Bates, the Puritan divine 
(1625-99), was the first to be so designated. 
(5) The plumed knight was an epithet fre- 
quently applied to James G. Blaine. He 
was so designated first by Robert G. Ingersoll 
at Cincinnati in 1876 in a speech supporting 
Blaine’s nomination for the presidency. ‘‘ After 
life’s fitful fever he sleeps well,”’ occurs in 
“*Macbeth,”’ Act III, scene 2.} 


1033. Will you kindly tell me who was the First 
Gentleman of Europe?—H. Lyons, Philadelphia, Pa. 


[George IV (1762, 1820-30). Louis d’Artois 
of France was so called also.] 








1034. What is the meaning of the Latin phrase 
locum tenens?—Agnes Smith, Trenton, N. J. 

[This means literally ‘“‘holding the place.’ 
It is equivalent to the French lieu tenant, and 
is generally applied to one temporarily occupy- 
ing the place or doing the duty of another.] 


How long was a Sabbath Day’s Journey? 
—H. P. W., New York City. 

[A Sabbath day’s journey, according to Dr. 
Adam Clarke, was 74 furlongs, or about 1,650 
yards. The Rabbins fix it at 2,000 cubits, 
which is about 1,350 yards. Josephus says 
that the Mount of Olives was five stadia, 
or 625 paces, from Jerusalem, which would 
make the allowable Sabbath day’s journey 
about 1.oso*yards. 


1035. 


1036. Could you publish in your Department of 
CuRRENT LITERATURE the epitaph said to have,been 
written by Thos. H. Huxley just before his death in 
1895? The first line is: 

“‘And if there be no waking after sleep,” 
but I cannot recollect the remaining four lines. 
—W. J. Carmouche, Crowley, Ala. 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


1025. The poem,‘ He Never Smiled Again,” was 
written by Mrs. Hemans. I enclose a copy of it.— 
E. L. Gilpin, Sydney, Cape Breton. 


HE NEVER SMILED AGAIN. 


The bark that held a prince went down, 
The sweeping waves rolled on; 
And what was England’s glorious crown 
To him that wept a son? 
He lived—for life may long be borne 
Ere sorrow break its chain; 
Why comes not death to those who mourn ?— 
He never smiled again! 


There stood proud forms around his throne, 
The stately and the brave; 

But which could fill the place of one— 
That one beneath the wave? 

Before him passed the young and fair, 
In pleasure’s reckless train; 

But seas dashed o’er his son’s bright hair— 
He never smiled again! 


He sat where festal bowls went round, 
He heard the minstrel sing; 

He saw the tourney’s victor crowned 
Amidst the knightly ring: 

A murmur of the restless deep 
Was blent with every strain, 

A voice of winds that would not sleep— 
He never smiled again! 


Hearts, in that time, closed o’er the trace 

Of vows once fondly poured; 

And strangers took the kinsman’s place 

At many a ~— board; 

Graves, which true love had bathed with tears, 

Were left to heaven’s bright rain; 

Fresh hopes were born for other years— 

He never smiled again! 

[E. R. Alexander, of Salida, Colo., writes us 
that this poem refers to King Henry I of Eng- 
land, who, in the year 1120, with his son, Prince 
William, went to Normandy to secure the ac- 
knowledgment of the Norman nobles of his son 
as his successor to the Dukedom of Normandy, 
and to contract a marriage between the Prince 
and a daughter of the Count of Anjou. On the 
return trip to England, Prince William was 
drowned.—Ed.] 
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The Libbey Glass Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 














For more than half a century 
characterized by a distinci- 
we tone-quality— 
rich, pure, and 
sympathetic. 


Endorsed 
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THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 





The Gibson Book for 1903 


EIGHTY DRAWINGS 


Including 


THE WEAKER SEX 


THE STORY OF A SUSCEPTIBLE BACHELOR 
By Charles Dana Gibson 


Mr. Gibson’s 1903 book, made up, as heretofore, of selections 





Copyright 
1903 





from his most popular drawings, will be especially attractive this Charles 
year, not only because it contains a larger number of full page car- Seribmer's 
° ons. 


toons than the previous books, but, in particular, because of the 
greatly increased popularity and the telling character of his 


latest work. 
$4.20 net. (Carriage extra.) 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS By HENRY VAN DYKE 


THE BAR SINISTER LITTLE RIVERS 


This inimitable dog storv is elaborately pre- This celebrated classic of the woods and 
sented, and accompanied by an introduction streams is here reset and presented in a bind- 
in which Mr. Davis tells about the real “Kid,” ing and style uniform with ‘‘The Blue Flower”’ 
the original of the dog of the story. and ‘‘The Ruling Passion.” 

Illustrated in color, $3.50 Illustrated in color, $3.50 





“ALTOGETHER THE MOST REMARKABLE WAR 
BOOK YET PRODUCED.’’—Savannah (Ga.) Morning News. 


REMINISCENCES of the CIVIL WAR 


By General JOHN B. GORDON 


‘The tone of the book is genial, magnanimous and tolerant; the style unaffected, luminous 
and often eloquent. One thinks of John B. Gordon as a virile and lovable character. It was a fine 
thing for a man to bear himself so worthily in the great war; it is finer to write about it so 
sweetly and fairly in the decline of life. Every American should read General Gordon's book. 
He will be a better citizen for it, and it will be tonic to his patriotism.’-—New York Sun. 


$3.00 net (Postage 23 cents.) 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE STORY OF THE 
OUR OWN TIME REVOLUTION 


A History from Reconstruction to Expansion, 





1870—1903 By HENRY CABOT LODGE 
By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS A new edition in one volume, with all the 
One thousand pages, with nearly five hundred illustrations, 178 in number, of the original 
illustrations. Large 8vo. $5.00. two-volume edition. 8vo. $3.00. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - NEW YORK 
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The Century Co.’s 


The Yellow Van. 


In this great novel of social contrasts, Mr, Richard Whiteing, author of ‘‘ No. 5 John St.,’’ has produced 
a book for many readers,—one of compelling interest for the careless reader of the hour, while 
the thoughtful man or woman will be stirred to deeper thought. $1.50. 


Pa Gladden: The Story of a Common Man. 


In ‘‘ Pa Gladden” is a unique mingling of religious sentiment and racy humor, making him one of the 
most original and entertaining characters in recent fiction. The author, Elizabeth Cherry Waltz, brought 
out his weakness and human generosities in a fascinating manner. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Gallops 2. 


To be ‘‘ in at the death "’ could not be much more exhilarating than to read this story of the entertaining 
people who have time to hunt and drive coaches, as set down 7 David Gray, author of that phenomenal 
success, ‘‘Gallops 1."’ It is charmingly written and full of fun. $1.25. 


My Old Maid’s Corner. 


A sub-title of this artistic book could well have been, ‘‘ Reveries of an Old Maid,” so fully does it present 
the other side of the picture suggested by ‘‘ The Reveries of a Bachelor.”” By Lillie Hamilton French. 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.06. 


Under the JacKstaff. 


These stories of an Irish man-o’-war’s man have humor galore; they are powerful stories of the sea, full 
of mystery and told with a charm and beauty of style possessed by few writers. Chester Bailey 
Fernald, the author, also wrote ‘‘ The Cat and the Cherub.” $1.25. 


Sixty Jane. 


John Luther Long is well and oar! known through his ‘‘ Madame Butterfly,” ‘‘ Naughty Nan,” and 
‘* The Darling of the Gods.’’ His latest book, ‘‘ Sixty Jane,’’ will not disappoint his admirers, and will 
undoubtedly make him many new friends. $1.25. 


Little Stories. 


Here are snap-shots at some of the curious problems and conditions of life which have come under the 
notice of the famous novelist-physician Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. They are all related in Dr. Mitchell's 
best style, and are to be classed with the walnuts and wine of literature. $1.00. 


A Comedy of Conscience. 


A humorous story. The conscience, of course, belongs to a New England girl, and the comedy is afforded 
through her unwitting possession of a valuable diamond ring, which, together with ‘‘ Cousin John,” 
allows Dr. Mitchell ample material for fun. $1.00. 


When Patty Went to College. 


Jean Webster has so admirably imparted the college spirit to her book that the reader readily becomes one 
of the college circle. Patty is the central figure, always getting into scrapes, and always —getting out 
again. This brings into play an astonishing amount of originality and unlimited resources. It is 

one of the vea/ books of the year and enjoyed by all. Illustrated. $1.50. 


A Christmas Wreath. 


This is a collection of Richard Watson Gilder’s poems appropriate to Christmas time. It is set in new 
style, with border decorations, title-page, and two decorations by Henry McCarter. $1.40 net; by 
mail, $1.47. 


Three New Books in the ‘“*‘Thumb-Nail’’ Series. 


Exquisite little books in embossed leather bindings. Each book ina box. $1.00 each. 


Socrates. She Stoops to Conquer. 
Translated from the Greek by Benjamin Jowett. By Oliver Goldsmith, a companion volume to 
Sheridan's ‘‘The Rivals,”’ published last year. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


f Containing FitzGerald’s first, second, and fourth translations, and an address by Hon. John Hay. 


a aed | The Century Co., Union 
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RS RE 
Holiday Books J 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch and Lovey Mary. 








Magnificent holiday editions of these great successes have been prepared this year for lovers of Alice Hegan M4 
Rice's work. They are uniform in size and binding, each containing 24 illustrations — 12 reproduced a | 

in the original water-colors and 12 in black and white —all by Mrs. Shinn. This is the only illus- 1/3 
trated edition of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs.”" Sold together in a special box, $4.00; singly at $2.00. A< 
Madame Butterfly (Japanese Edition). ba! 
This exquisite edition of John Luther Long's fascinating story of Japan will prove irresistible to lovers of NZ 

beautiful books. A special cover by Genjiro Yeto, and illustrations from ep ay by C. Yarnall 
Abbott of Japanese subjects, printed in tint, give it a strong suggestion of the Orient. It will w\ 


prove very popular at Christmas time. $1.80 met; by mail, $1.92. 4! 


Theodore LeschetizkKky. { 


This is a rarely entertaining volume, containing the life-story of the greatest living piano-teacher as told 
by himself to his sister-in-law, the Countess Potocka, and by her set down. It is richly illustrated, and 
the narrative introduces many prominent people. $2.00 nef; by mail, $2.14. 


Thirty Years of Musical Life in London. 


Mr. Hermann Klein was a musical critic in London for over 30 years, during which time he came to know SY 
more or less intimately all the prominent people in the musical world. The book is illustrated from 
over 100 photographs, and is full of interesting anecdotes of Patti, the de Reszkes, Wagner, and \, ee 

others. $2.40 net; by mail, $2.59. 


Three Books by President Roosevelt. : 


Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. Hero Tales from American History. 4*3 

A record of personal experience and adventure. [II- “It is a good thing for all Americans.”’ Written in } 

+ rg with 94 pictures by Frederic Remington. — with Henry Cabot Lodge. Illustrated. 
.50. 1.50. 

The Strenuous Life. Herein is practically the creed of our President. He feels that whatever he 

may have to say in the future on these subjects will be largely a reconstruction of what he has already said in 

this book. $1.50. 


Present-Day Egypt. v 
Anewedition. The author, Mr. Frederic C. Penfield, has revised and brought up to date this volume of accu- 
rate and entertaining information, adding chapters on the great Assuan dam, etc. Illustrated. $2.50. 


Winter India. {7 


. 
That Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore is the author of this book will be sufficient recommendation for many yw; 
people. It depicts life in India, and has all the clearness, insight, and entertainment found in her other 
books on the Far East. Illustrated. $2.00 met; by mail $2.16. 


In Search ofa Siberian Klondike. nd 


When Homer B. Hulbert wrote down the experiences of Washington Vanderlip among the natives of 
Kamchatka and the untamed T’chuktches while searching for gold, he secured a true story of adven- 
ture that is both graphic and compelling. Illustrated. $2.00 net ; by mail, $2.15. 


The Training of Wild Animals. 


Mr. Frank C. Bostock probably knows as much about wild animals as any living man, and he tells of his 
experience and that of others in training them. He gives a clear account of how the work is done, 
and incidentally shatters a number of popular fallacies. Illustrated from photographs. $1.00 net ; 

by mail, $1.12. 


Careers of Danger and Daring. 
A new edition. A book of thrilling incidents in every-day life, graphically written, exciting the admiration 
of all. By Cleveland Moffett. $1.50. 


New Juveniles. 


Thistledown. A story of New Orleans, the Baby Days. A new edition, with new material. 
hero a young acrobat. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison, Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge, and full of delights 
author of ‘‘Lady Jane.” Iliustrated. $1.20 et; by for the very little folks. Richly illustrated. $1.50. 


mail, $1.36. The Book of Children’s Parties. By 
Cheerful Cats and Other Animated Mary and Sara White. Plans for children's entertain- 
Animals. A new edition, with new matter, fora ment, for the home and kindergarten. Illustrated, 
new generation. By J. G. Francis. $1.00. $1.00 met ; by mail, $1.07. ° 
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The Christmas 


Century 
8 Exquisite Color Pictures 8 


Representing work of Maxfield Parrish, Hugo Ballin, 
Miss Violet Gakley, and Miss Ellen B. Thompson 


7 Complete Stories 7 


Another ‘‘ Pa Gladden ’”’ story, and others by Albert Bige- 
low Paine, E. L. Sabin, Maurice Francis Egan, Roy 
Rolfe Gilson, J. J. Bell, and Maarten Maartens 


8 Strong Popular Articles 8 


Including ‘‘ The Daily Walk of the Walking Delegate,’’ 
, **Fanaticism in America,’® by Dr. J. M. Buckley, 

** Children of the People,’’ by Jacob A. Riis, etc. 

~ 


> Il Negro Songs ll 


By Joel Chandler Harris, Paul Laurence Dunbar, J. D. : 
P Corrothers, B. B. Valentine, and others, with a Ae 
4, 
\ 

















wide range of variety and humor \e 
¥ 


i 78 Pictures in Black and White 78 . | 


Including an Engraving by Timothy Cole 


6 Poems, In Lighter Vein, etc. 
ix ALSO 


x ‘‘Italian Gardens ’’ 

‘ ‘*The New Thackeray Letters ’”’ 
‘‘Fable and Woodmyth’”’ 

3 ‘*‘Four Roads to Paradise’”’ 





3 Two Remarkable Serials to Begin Soon 


a The Youth of Washington JacK London’s Sea Novel 
2 Told inthe Form of an Autobiography. By Mr. Jack London, whose story ‘‘ The Call of 
4 Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of ‘‘Hugh the Wild’’ is one of the most deserved popu- 
</ Wynne.” A daring and unique piece of his- lar successes of the year, will publish his new 
torical work, written as if it were done by  novelin The Century Magazine. It is a story 
General Washington himself, sitting down at _ of the sea, original in character and profound 


{7 Mount Vernon in his old age and recording in motive. Ithas all the primitive strength of 
iA solely for his own eye the story of his youthful ‘‘ The Call ofthe Wild,” but, as a narrative, is 
PS life. Gives one a new sense of Washington. even more thrilling. It will begin in January. 


New Subscribers.—Ilf you begin your subscription with this num- 
ber, we willsend you a copy of the November issue FREE. You will thus 
begin all the great serials and other important articles of the year. 1904 is 

/ full of good things. Don’t miss this opportunity! Subscribe through any 
tary agent or direct with the publishers. $4.00 a year. 
4 


ws The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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As a Christmas Present 


Nothing Quite 
Equals 


St Nicholas 


For Young Folks 


Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge 


The great magazine for boys and girls,—the 
inspiration of childhood, a supplement to 
school education, interpreting to the young 
reader the world of nature, literature and 
art, and omitting only what does not make 
for true manhood or womanhood. No prig, 
but a jolly companion, fond of fun and non- 
sense in their season. ‘The joy of healthy boys and girls, and a blessing to 
the lonely child or little invalid. Z7ry it. 

For 1904 two important serials and a wealth of short articles by prominent 
writers have been provided, and pictures from the best artists. St. Wicholas 
has stood the test of thirty years and has calmly absorbed all its competitors. 
From the beginning it has included memorable work from the very best authors 


of the day. The departments—* St. Nicholas League,” “‘ Nature and Science,” 
“Books and Reading ” —increase in popularity every month. Watch them 
in 1904! 


A Special Christmas Gift Offer 


Let us send you the November and December numbers (November begins 
the volume, December is the great Christmas Number) and a handsome 
certificate—these you give at Christmas, and 
a whole year’s numbers from January on go 
to the recipient of your gift. By this offer 
you get fourteen numbers for the price of 
twelve. Price $3.00. Subscribe through 
your dealer or direct to the publishers. 


The Next 
Best Present 


is a set of the bound volumes for the past year. 
Two beautiful books—a complete library in 
themselves—1ooo pages of happiness. Sold 
everywhere, or sent prepaid bv the pub- 
lishers on receipt of $4.00. 
If you are not acquainted with S¢. Nicholas, 
send for free sample copy and beautiful pro- 
spectus (in colors) —the best proofs we have 
of the magazine’s fitness for every home. 


The Century Co., 


Union Square, - - New York ~— 
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DAINTY LITTLE GREAT BOOKS 


OLD SIZE, 


NEW SIZE, SRA Two Volumes. Dickens 


One Volume. Thackeray 
Scott 


AND OTHERS. 


The use of Nelson’s India Paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it 
possible to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. The 
size, only 4 4% x 6 inches, fits the pocket. The type is long primer, large and easily read. 


The NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


editions are the neatest and handiest ever published. Each novel is complete in a single volume. 
Choice library sets; the COMPLETE NOVELS of 
DICKENS, in 17 vols. THACKERAY, in 14 vols. SCOTT, in 25 vols. 


Sold either in single volumes or in sets, They are handsomely bound in the following styles: Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume; 
Leather limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 a volume. Also sets in cases in special fine bindings, 


Selected Works of the Best Authors, Complete in One Volume 
BUNYAN. The ene Feegeen. The Holy | LORD LYTTON. Last Days of Pompeii. 1 vol. Sane BRONTE. Jane Eyre. 1 vol. 


TYPE SAME SIZE IN BOTH. 





War and Grace Aboundin Night and Morning, 1 vol. STEN, Pride and Prejudice, 
TENNYSON. The Poetical Forks. 1830-1859. | CHAS. LEVER. Tom Burke of “Ours.” 1 vol. Mansfield Park, and Northanger Abbey. 
CARLYLE. The French Revolution. 1 vol. | Charles O'Malley. 1 vol. Jack Hinton. 1 vol. lvol. Sense and Sensibility, Emma, and 
CERVANTES. Don Quixote. 1 vol. CHARLES KINGSLEY. Westward Ho ? 1 vol. Persuasion. 1 vol. 

Beautifully bound in Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; Leather limp, gilt edges, frontispiece, $1.50 per volume, 
BURNS’ Poems and Songs, Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Leather limp, gilt edges, $1.75. 
For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 

















‘¢The Oxford Teachers’ [ 
par excellence | 


Bible is the Bible 
of the World’’ 





OXFORD 


Teachers’ Bibles | 


WITH NEW HELPS 
MAPS and FULL-PAGE PLATES 





JUST ISSUED! 
OXFORD 


Minion 8voand Long Primer 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES 


Superb Large-Type Editions 
Reference-Concordance-Teachers 


THE OXFORD 
India Paper 


is universally acknowledged 
to be without a rival! 


This wonderful paper is a 
specialty of the Oxford Press, 
and is manufactured at their 
own paper mills. The secret 
of its manufacture is known to 
only three living persons, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Attractive Holiday Books 











THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


By Tuomas E. 


Illustrated. 8vo. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL BIOGRAPF . 
Postage 20 cents additional. 


Cloth, $3.00 net. 


STATELY HOMES 
IN AMERICA 


From CoLoniaL TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT Day. 
By Harry W. Des- 
MOND and HERBERT 
CROLY. 


With 150 Full-page 
Illustrations. 


A magnificently illus- 
trated study of domestic 
architecture in America 
that will appeal alike to 
the architect, the deco- 
rator and to students of 
American social life. 
Royal Octavo, Gilt top, 
$7.50 net. Postage ad- 
ditional, 


CHAMPLAIN 


THe FouNDER or NEw 
France. By Epwin 
Asa Drx. 


A new volume in the 
Historic Lives Series. [I- 
lustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 


additional 


Watson, author of ‘ The Story of France,” 


Cloth, $2.50 net. Postage 17 cents additional. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Bi NJAMIN DISRAELI 


By Wi trrip MEYNELL. 


“Napoleon,” 


With forty illustrations. 





RECENT SUCCESSFUL NOVELS 


THE LAW OF LIFE 


By Anna McCLurRE SHOLL.  12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
THE SILVER POPPY 
By ARTHUR STKINGER, 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 
FOUR-IN-HAND 


| By GERALDINE ANTHONY. Frontispiece. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
BUTTERNUT JONES 
By TiLtpEN TILForD. Frontispiece. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
THE CAREER TRIUMPHANT 
By Henry B. Boone. 12mo. Cloth, 


$1.50. 
MAMZELLE FIFINE 
By ELEeaNoR ATKINSON. Frontispiece. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
PLACE AND POWER 
By Exvten TuHoRNEYCROFT FowLer. 
Illustrated. 1r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
DOCTOR XAVIER 
By Max PEMBERTON. _Iilustrated. 
r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
SHIPMATES IN SUNSHINE 
By F. FRANKFORT Moore. 12mo0 
Cloth, $1.50. ‘ 
THE CHASM 
By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN and 
Epwarp CHILDs CARPENTER. 12m0. 
Cloth, 1.50. 


I2mo. 











etc. One volume. 


8vo. 


WOOD-CARVING 


By GeEorGE Jack. 


A new volume in the Ar- 
tistic Crafts Series. 


With drawings by the 
author, 16 collotype 
plates and other ites. 
trations. 


The author provides an 
exhaustive manual forall 
the branches of wood- 
carving, laying stress 
upon the relation of the 
carvers’ art tonature and 
upon the necessity of co- 
operation between the 
carver and the architect. 
12mo. Half-bound, $1.40 
net. Postage 14 cents ad- 
ditional. 


PHENIXIANIA 


By Joun Puenix. 


A new edition, illus- 
trated by E. W. Kemble 
with fifteen full - page 
plates and twenty-five 
cuts in the text, and with 
an introduction by John 
Kendrick Bangs. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 





LUCRETIA BORGIA 
By FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. 
Translated by J. L. Garner. The first trans- 
lation from the German of this important work. 
Illustrated 8vo. Cloth, $2.25 net. Postage 
17 cents additional. 


THE ALPHABET OF RHETORIC 


A familiar companion for all that care to 
speak and write correctly. By RossITER 
Joxnnson, Pu.D., LL.D., Associate Editor 
of the Standard Dictionary. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25 net. Postage 10 cents additional. 


SPENCER KELLOGG BROWN 


His Lire in Kansas aND His DEATH AS A 
Spy. 1842-1863. 
As told in his diary edited by George Gardner 
Smith. sr2mo. Cloth $1.35 met. Postage 
14 cents additional. 


THE STORY OF RAPID TRANSIT 


By Beckies WILLSON. 

The history of the development along differ- 
ent lines of this great factor of modern civili- 
zation. Illustrated. sr2mo. Cloth, $1.00 
net. Postage 12 cents additional. 





D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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MY MAMIE ROSE 


The Story of My Regeneration 
By OWEN KILDARE 


Illustrated, net, $1.50(postage rocents) 

A powerful book of loveand sociology. 
Reads like the strongest fiction, Is the 
strongest truth. Dr. 0. S. Marden, 
Editor of Success: ‘‘ A work of inspira- 
tion. A wonderful life sketch.” 











THE STRIFE OF 
THE SEA 


By T. JENKINS HAINS 
Author of ‘‘The Wind-Jammers”’ 
Handsomely decorated and illus- 
trated, $1.50 
Virile tales of Sea Folk. The 


book is most attractive in appear- 
ance and very readable. 








HOW TO JUDGE ARCHITECTURE 
A Popular Guide to the Appreciation of Buildings 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 


Quarto, 84 illustrations, net, $1.50 (postage 14 cents) 
“A really delightful book.”"—Public Ledger, Phila- 


—, 
‘*Teaches some much needed lessons. A book for the 
traveller and the student at home.’’—Tribune, N. Y. 





THE BODY BEAUTIFUL 


Common Sense Ideas on Health and 
Beauty 


Many illustrations, net, $1.25 


Dr.Lydston of the University of Illinois; 


“One of the best treatises on Physical 
Culture I have read. Methods are 
rational, not arduous, and certain of 
good results.”’ 








THE ROLFE 
SHAKESPEARE 
In Limp Leather 


Single Vols., goc. net. The set, 40 
vols., $36.00 net. 


The latest revision of all volumes. 
Combines standard text with at- 
tractive bindings. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF 


A LONG LIFE 
An Autobiography 
By THEODORE L. CUYLER, 
D.D., LL.D. 


Illustrated, net, $1.50. Edition 
de Luxe, net, $3.00. 


“A delightful book—a book to read.’’"—Brooklyn Eagle. 








The Baker & Taylor Co., “NiWw'yonne” 








MARIE JEANNE Du BARRY, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


French 
Court 
Memoirs 


ROM Henry of Navarre to and through the reign of Du Barry 
(whose personal memoirs occupy four of the volumes), this 
set of books covers the back-stairs-and-kitchen-gassip side 

of French Court history, much as Guizot covers its outward mani- 
festations. And where so much was set afoot with secret and 
obscure design, where so little was open and above-board, where 
boudoir councils dictated treaties and the wounded vanity of 
favorites instigated campaigns, where a low-born woman’s 
caprice could send forth the torch to lay waste the half of Eu- 
rope, it is impossible to comprehend the curious events of history 
without knowing the intimate details of those underlying causes. 
It is characteristic of these Memoirs that, in dealing with the 
peculiar affairs which are associated in every one’s mind with 
French Court history of the period, their very simplicity and 
frankness purge them of all offense. 

The undersigned controis a few sets of these personal French 
Court Memoirs (translated with fidelity into English), which 
can be secured in complete sets only, at a very low price, and on 
small monthly payments, if preferred, provided application be 
made at once. 

These few copies are from a limited numbered and registered 
de luxe edition, bound up to sell at $10 a volume, But through a 
binder’s error the leather of the volumes is imperfectly matched ; 
consequently it becomes advisable to dispose of them outside of 
regular subscription channels, and at a price about equal to the 
value of the unbound sheets, 

A booklet fully describing the edition will be sent, together 
with price particulars, if you sign and send the inquiry slip be- 
low at once. Address, 





J. B. CHADBOURNE, 11 E. 16th St., New York. 
Please send me particulars — advertisement in December 
Current Lirsraturs 
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THE TRIFLER 
BY ARCHIBALD EYRE 


This is not a historical novel, but a love story 
with living characters, natural scenes, bril- 
liant dialogue. A little war of politics is 
woven in with the love element and 
a dramatic dénouement develops. 












POLITICS AND 
ROMANCE 


It will prove the most enter- 
A REMARKABLE taining book of the year. 
SUCCESS Illustrated by Archie Gunn 
$1.50 
MRS. POULTNEY BIGELOW'S JOHN D. BARRY’S 
The The 


Middle |LEADERS| Congressman's 


t 
Course \ ™ 0 ssorins Wife 
Books 

N. | ey Met With Instantaneous 
reaches near enough to the 
verities of life, as ut of us Favor 
know it, to interest one from “THE STRONGEST 

+ 

cover to cover; the people NOVEL OF THE YEAR’’ N. Y. Tribune.—“ An 


of the story seem human 
excellent piece of 
The Shutters 









































and their emotions 
and actions reason- fiction.” 
able.” 


IMlustrated by 
Rollin Kirby 
$1.50 


of Silence 
BY G. B. BURGIN 


The hero of this remarkable story is a young man, 


Illustrated by 
Currier 
$1.50 
who, whenachild, was given over to the care of a Trappist 
monastery in Canada. There he received such training that 
he looked forward only to the life of a religious, without any 
thought of the world and its sordid phases. On his arrival at man’s 





estate, however, his father searches him out and brings him forth 
inte the world to take his proper place in social life. 


Illustrated by Louis Akin $1.50 





THE SMART SET PUBLISHING COMPANY 


452 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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New Books for the Holidays 








Shakespeare’s Works—Pembroke Edition 


In 12 tasteful, handy volumes, boxed; edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. The only 


‘popular edition reproducing the Elizabethan Text of 1623 in the original spelling and punctuation, 


with introductions and illustrations. Cloth, $9; limp 'eather, $15; half calf, $25. 





. t 
Romances of Colonial Helen Keller’s 
Days Optimism 
This original and striking book marks Helen Keller's 
first essay in independent authorship since writing 
her remarkable ‘‘ Story of My Life.” With new por- 
| trait of the author, and type in two colors. 75 cents 


By Geraldine Brooks, author of “‘Dames and Daughters of 
Colonial Days,”’etc. A delightful volume of short stories deal- 
ing with the Colonial period. With nine illustrations by 


Denea e ca 
Becher. $1.25 net. Postage, 15 cents. net. Postaze, 8 cents. 





The Warriors 


The most important book yet written by Anna R. Brown Lindsay, the author of “What is Worth While,”’ 
whose previous works have reached a sale of a quarter of a million copies. A stirring note to warriors 
in every field of industry. Special type by the Merrymount Press. $1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents. 





The Lesson of Love Things Fundamental 


By J. R. Miller, D.D , author of “Upper Currents,” etc. By Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., author of ‘Doctrine and 
Dr. Miller’s readers are numbered by the thousands, and the Deed.” A series of straightforward sermons on doctrinal 
welcome to his new volume of sermons wil be wide. Plain points in answer to many queries from earnest thinkers. 
edges, 65c, net ; cloth, gilt top, 85c. net. Postage, 8c. $1.50onet. Postage, 15 cents. 








Dr. Van Dyke’s “Joy and Power” 


A beautiful little volume, both in thought and workmanship, by Dr. Henry Van Dyke. It contains three 
noteworthy addresses recently delivered by him. The type is specially designed by the Merrymount 
Press and printed in two colors. An excellent gift 00k. 75 cents net. Postage, 8 cents. 





The Young Man Entering A Little Booke of Poets’ 


Business Parleys 
By Orison Swett Marden, editor of “Success.” The most By Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. A quaint 
practical book Dr. Marden has written, giving timely informa- compilation of great poets’ opinions, arranged in conversa- 
tion to ambitious young men. Illustrated with portraits and tions. In two colors with page designing by Marion L. 
drawings $1.25 net. Postage, 15 cents. Peabody, 75 cents net. Postage, 8 cents. 








Wagner’s ‘“Parsifal” 


Wagner's great music drama retold in spirited blank verse by Oliver Huckel. The only poetic para- 
phrase available, and one of high literary mérit. Beautifully printed at the Merrymount Press, with 
5 illustrations by Stassen. 75 cents net. Postage, 8 cents. 





The Cross Builders In Perfect Peace 


By T. Calvin McClelland, Ph.D., author of ‘Verba Crucis,” 3y J. R. Miller, D.D., author of “By the Still Waters,”’ 


A series of illuminative discourses on the crucifixion. Printed etc. A new printing of this popular booklet, profusely illus- 
in black and red from special designs. 50 cents net. Post- trated by Edwards and bound in decorative cloth. 50 cents 
age, 5 Cents. net. Postage, 5 cents. 





Dacinwetee LHomas Y. Crowell & Co. ax yor” 
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Some of Little, Brown & Co.’s New Books 


Mrs. Richards’ New Book of Fables for Old and Y oung. 
THE GOLDEN WINDOWS 


A charming book by Laura E. Ricnarps, author of “Captain 


January,” 


Becher and Julia Ward Richards. 12mo. 


etc., Handsomely illustrated and decorated, by Arthur E. 
$1.50. 


Miss Charles’ Latest Book is one of the sweetest stories ever written. 
THE AWAKENING OF THE DUCHESS 


A captivating story of the kindling of a mother’s love for her little 
daughter, by Frances CuHar es, author of “In the Country God Forgot,”’ 


etc. Illustrated in color by I. H. Caliga. 


I12mo. 


$1.50. 


A Handsome Book for every Theatre-goer. 
FAMOUS ACTORS AND ACTRESSES AND THEIR HOMES 


The domestic side of the lives of leading stage favorites, by Gustav Kosreé, superbly 


illustrated with photogravure frontispiece 
and vignettes, printed in tints. 


of Julia Marlowe and over 50 full-page plates 
Handsomely embellished. 


8vo. 


$3.00 net (postpaid, $3.26). 


A logical sequence of ‘The World Beautijul” 
THE LIFE RADIANT 


In this new book Lit1an WHITING aims to portray a practical ideal for daily living. 
Decorated cloth, 


$1.00 net (postpaid, $1.08). 


16mo, 
$1.25 net (postpaid), $1.35. 


A Book of Rare Fascination, by an authority. 


INDIANS OF THE PAINTED DESERT REGION 


Entertaining information about picturesque 


the author of “In and Around the Grand Canyon.”’ 
$2.00 net (postpaid, $2.16). 


photographs. Crown 8vo. 
Reaching the Shut-In Mind. | 
Laura Bridgman 


Dr. Howe’s famous deaf, dumb and blind 
upil, and What He Taught Her. By Mavup 
OWE and FLorence Howe Hatt. Iilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net (postpaid, $1.63). 


Indian tribes by GeorG—E WuHarTON JAMES, 
With 66 illustrations from unusual 


Oppenheim’s Best Novel. 
A Prince of Sinners 
A wholesome and absorbing story of English 
political and social life by E. PHittips OppEen- 


HEIM. Illustrated. r2mo. $1.50. 
Fourth Edition. 


SOME ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Pioneer Spaniards in North America 

Stirring Stories of Spanish Explorations. 
By Wivi1am HENRY Jouxson, author of 
‘“World’s Discoverers.’ Fully illustrated, 
12mo. $1.20 net. 


Jack, The Fire Dog 
A stirring dog story, by Liry F. WeEssEL- | 
HOEFT, author of ‘‘Sparrow, the Tramp,” etc. | 
Illustrated. r2mo. $1.00 net (postpaid, $1.11). | 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 
JO’S BOYS, and How They Turned Out, 
With 10 full-page plates by Ellen Wetherald Ahrens. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL 

With 12 full-page pictures by Jessie Wilicox Smith. 

The four 





Crown 8vo. $2.00 each. 


Daniel Webster for Young Americans 

Webster’s best speeches carefully selected. 
With introduction and notes by Prof. CHARLES 
F. RicHarpson, of Dartmouth College. Pro- 
fusely illustrated crown 8vo. $1.50. 


Elizabeth’s Charm String 

A series of famous legends retold by Cora 
B. ForsBes. Illustrated from gems and photo- 
graphs. 12mo. $1.20 net (postpaid, $1.31). 
MISS ALCOTT’S FAMOUS STORIES 

LITTLE WOMEN 
With 15 full-page pictures by Alice Barber Stephens, 
LITTLE MEN 

With 15 full-page plates by Reginald B. Birch, 

volumes in a box, $8.00 postpaid. 


Send for Illustrated Holiday Catalogue describing these and other new books. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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S&S 
By A. CONAN DOYLE 


The Adventures of Gerard 


The marvelous exploits of an heroic 
Brigadier 


The moments of excitement during the 
tales are almost the equal of the experiences 
of Sherlock Holmes. Pittsburg Leader 
Illustrated $1.50 


oe —_ 48 ——— > 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


The Long Night 


Love, war and witchcraft in old Geneva 


A volume rich in absorbing pages and 
romantic situations which easily stands 
among the first in importance of the recent 
historical narratives. Boston Herald 


Illustrated by Solomon J. Solomon $1.50 


oo 3 ——__ 
The Reign of Queen Isyl 


GELETT BURGESS and WILL IRWIN 


A fanciful and adventurous love tale 


A quaint, imaginative tale of a flower festi- 
val queen and her disappearance, embroid- 
ered with short stories of adventure in love. 
Unlike any other book ever written. $7.50 


4h—- 3h 
By JOSEPH CONRAD 


FALK 


Three unusually powerful love stories 


a 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


Barlasch of the Guard 


A romance of Napoleon’s Russian 
campaign 


“* Barlasch of the Guard’’ is an unusual 
story of unusual historical interest. A more 
interesting tale than this same ‘‘ Barlasch of the 
Guard”’ has not been written for several years. 

Newark Advertiser 


Illustrated by The Kinneys $1.50 


$9 —> 
By GEORGE ADE 
In Babel 


Sparkling scenes from the Human Comedy 


Mr. Ade possesses in an unusual degree 
the gift of vivid characterization. He observes 
as closely as a Dickens and writes with the 
breeziness and picturesqueness of a Kipling. 

$1.50 Philadelphia North American 


8 ——_— > 
Sally of Missouri 


R. E. YOUNG 
A brisk, fresh story of Missouri life 


The story brings us very near to real life 
in Missouri, for all its personages are strik- 
ing and well drawn. Easy and fascinating 
reading. Boston Transcript $7.50 


8 __2»- 
By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
The Master-Rogue 


; Being the confessions of a Croesus 
Here we think Mr. Conrad has shown af fe f 
a triumphant knowledge of the feminine As a satire upon our social system, 


heart and mind. This is not a book to 
miss. N. Y. Sun $1.50 


Mr. Phillips’s incisive story is well worth 
reading. Pittsburg Gazette $7.50 
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ILLUS TRAILED GIF I BOORS 
The New Christy Book 


The Courtship of Miles Standish 
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ONGFELLOW’S poem of the love of 


John Alden and Priscilla interpreted by 
more than forty full-page illustrations and 


nearly fifty original drawings, many of 
them in color—representing distinctly the 
artist’s greatest achievement. The most 
sumptuous gift book of the year. Price, 


postpaid in box, $3.00. 




















ERE, for the first time, is published 
complete the author’s reading version 

of this popular poem. To /ames Whitcomb 
Riley’s Masterpiece is added 19 full-page pic- 
tures in two colors in the artist’s best vein. 
Handsomely boxed, price, postpaid, $2.00. 





AvutuHor’s Epition.—Drawings in photo- 
gravure, printed on special paper, beau- 
tifully bound. Price, postpaid, $5.00. 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY =o tw iawapouis::- 
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THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


THE GREY CLOAK 


BY THE MAN THAT WROTE “THE PUPPET CROWN” 





There have been many excellent stories of love and intrigue, but not one 
of them all equals “‘ The Grey Cloak” in depth of fascination.—V. Y. American. 


Yes, Harold MacGrath’s book is a success—entertaining, adventurous, 
crowded with incident, full of the unexpected—Syracuse Post Standard. 


Illustrated by Thomas Mitchell Pierce. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


SHE THAT HESITATES 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACK WOLF'S BREED” 











‘““She That Hesitates,” by Harris Dickson, is full of surprises aad rushing 
climaxes, agleam with the flashing steel of gallant gentlemen and the flashing 
eyes of lovely ladies. And the Princess that hesitates—but you must read the 
story to know how she that hesitates may be lost and yet saved. Illustrated 
by C. M. Relyea. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


THE MAIN CHANCE 


A ROMANCE OF YOUTH, LOVE AND SUCCESS 











“The Main Chance,” by Meredith Nicholson, is a romance of youth, of love, 
and of success honestly won. A vigorous, buoyant, cheering story. Full of 
crisp humor, forceful charm, and hard common sense. and American to the 
vety core.—Reader Magazine. 


Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


TOMORROW'S TANGLE 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF ‘49 











A story of California, by Geraldine Bonner, beginning with those exciting 
days of ’49 following the discovery of gold. 


Original, dramatic and intensely interesting, the book is a vivid picture of 
days of personal vigor, hardy endeavor and magnificent achievement. Illus- 
trated by Arthur I. Keller. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


T HE TORCH 


A NOVEL OF EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND POLITICS 











This story by Herbert M. Hopkins, has an unfailing note of sincerity. Its 
main incident actually happened in a Pacific college, and set the whole country 
in a storm of controversy. Across the wide background of education, business 
and politics, move real men and women, involved in love, hate, jealousy, and 
the eternal combat of right and wrong. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


THE FILIGREE BALL 


AS PRETTY A TALE OF DETECTIVE 
WORK AS EVER WAS WRITTEN 











Not since ‘The Leavenworth Case,” has there been such an amazing 
and ingenious detective story as ‘‘ The Filigree Ball.” For originality of detail 
and cleverness of development this book is really unusual. By ANNA KATH- 
ERINE GREEN. Illustrated by RELYEA. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 











CAL RIS TMAS BUUNDS 
A NEW RILEY BOOK 


THE RILEY GIFT BOOKS 


HIS PA’S 
ROMANCE 


EW poems by Mr. Riley, 
including “His Pa’s Ro- 
mance” in dialect, a most de- 
lightful account told by a small 
boy of the courtship of his father 
and mother. The other poems 
range from grave to gay, and 
are some of the author’s best 
and most mature work. With 
drawings by Will Vawter. Price, 
$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 


RILEY’s CHILD-RHYMES. A col- 
lection of the favorites of 
Mr. Riley's delightful Child- 
Rhymes, illustrated with nu- 
merous pictures from studies 
in Hoosierdom by Will Vawter. 

RILEY LOVE LyRIcs. Mr. Riley's 
love songs illustrated with 
fifty studies from life by W B. 
Dyer. 

Each of above, price, $1.25, postpaid. 

RILEY FARM-RHYMES. Anillus- 
trated edition of the favorites 
of Mr. Riley’s song's of coun- 
try life. The pictures by Will 
Vawter. Price, $1.00 net; post- 
age, 11 cents. 





RECENT BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN 


By 


THE ENCHANTED 
ISLAND OF YEW 


A new volume by L. FRANK 
BAUM, author of The Wizard 
of Oz. 


HEREON Prince Marvel 
encountered the High Ki 

of Twi and other surprising 
people. The latest and most 
original of all the Baum books. 
Illustrated in colors by Fanny 
Y. Cory. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
SANTA CLAUS. The most im- 
portant juvenile book inmany 
years. Profusely illustrated in 
colors. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


A U TH OR 


THE WIZARD 














OF OZ 


MR. BAUM'S 
OTHER BOOKS 


THE NEW WIZARD OF OZ. An 
entirely new edition of this 
popular story printed on a 
tinted paper and profusely il- 
lustrated by W. W. Denslo.v. 


THE MAGICAL MONARCH OF Mo. 
An account of fourteen sur- 
prising adventures in this mar- 
velous kingdom. Delightfully 
illustrated in colors by Frank 
Verbeck. 


THE MASTER KEY. An electri- 
cal tale for boys. Illustrated 
in color by F. Y. Cory. 


Each of above, price, $1.25, postpaid. 





TROUBADOR TALES ]} SONGS OF THE TREES 


By EVALEEN STEIN 


lustrations in color by Vir- 
ginia Keep, Maxfield Parrish 
and others. Price, postpaid, 
$1.25 


THE, BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


LL are about children, ™ ACH month in the year 
children who are lov- has @ separate chapter 

; ; and each is devoted to a 
ing, brave and faithful, The separate tree. The chapters 
stories are charmingly told; contain a descriptive verse; 
they are full of out-of-the- then follows a page of music 
way information and they about the tree, and then the 
hold up highideals. The il- tree’s biography, in which is 
lustrations, which are by the told emg ~~ gree 
somethin 

best American artists, are of There are three full-agt 
exceptional merit. With il- pictures in color for each 


By MARY Y. ROBINSON 


month. The book is unique 
in every way and attractive 
to children. Price, postpaid, 
$1.25. 


INDIANAPOLIS :::'\ 














BROORDS FORK GikFis 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE.” 


THE WAY TO 
WEST 


By EMERSON HOUGH 
with illustrations by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON 


HE story of the settlement 
of the West, with special 
reference to transportation from 
the earliest days to the systems 
of the present. Diversified by 
biographies of Daniel Boone, 
Davy Crockett and Kit Carson. 
Price, $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.35. 





By MRS. LEW WALLACE 


THE CITY OF THE 
KING 


With illustrations from 
photographs of many 
scenes inthe Holy Land. 


A FASCINATING description 

of the Jerusalem of to-day, 
with its blight and desolation in 
contrast with thé city as Jesus 
Himself saw it, with all its 
beauty and splendor. Price, 
$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.15. 





By MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL 
author of “Francezka,”’ etc. 


“THE 
BULLIEST GIRL 
OUT” 


HE FORTUNES OF FIFI 
is a book all favor and 
prettiness inside and out—so 
sprightly in humor, so subtle 
in, charm that the reader is 
captivated by every page of 
it. Miss Seawell has outdone 
herself in these surprising ad- 
ventures.—7he Reader. 


A beautiful ornamental cover, making 


THE SONG OF THE 
CARDINAL 


A Love Story of Bird Life. 
BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER. 


A ROMANCE of bird life filled 
with beauty, with human 
‘interest and with the wild joy of 
faliving. Illustrated with rare, ar- 
istic and faithful camera studies 
of free, live birds in their natural 
haunts. Large 12mo in box, 
price, $1.50, postpaid. 


= 
Illustrations, in color 
by T. DE THULSTRUP 


“THE 
FASCINATING 
FIFI” 


SPRIGHTLIER, more 

winsome, captivating, 
lovable heroine than Fifi was 
never put into a book. A 
brighter, more vivacious, mov- 
ing, dramatic story we have 
not seen in many a day. A 
story over which one can 
honestly expend all his ex- 
uberant enthusiasm and not 
be ashamed of it.—S?t. Paul 
Despatch. 


“ive gift book. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


MARION HARLAND'S 


COMPLETE 


COOK BOOK 


Thoroughly illustrated 
under the personal super- 
vision of the author. 


HE result of Marion Har- 

land’s life work in thousands 
of complete and practical cook- 
ing receipts} exhaustive chap- 
ters on every branch of house- 
keeping, and helpful suggestions 
for the management and care of 
the home. Washable cloth, 
price, $2.00, postpaid. 
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Revell’s Holiday Books 


trated Holid 


Handsomely Mt ist 


PURITAN EDITION 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


Thirty-one illustrations by Harold Copping, with char- 
acters in Puritan costume, are the feature of this unique 
edition. Its publication has been referred to as the 
“book” event of the season. Cloth, net, $1.50 


A New Book BY HUGH BLACK. Author of Friendship 
WORK: (Jdeal Studies in Ideal Dress) 

In presenting this new work by the popular Scotch 
essayist the publishers have taken the opportunity of 
issuing it, and also the same author’s “‘Friendship,” in 


uniform elegant style Edition de luxe. Every page 
decorated, chaste, unique, handsome. 


FRIENDSHIP 


New Issue Edition de luxe. 

UNDOUBTEDLY TWO OF THE SEASON’S 
Most PoputaR Girt Books . 
Cioth, elegant, decorated, boxed, each, net, $1. 50 


JOHN KELMAN, Jr., M.A. 
THE FAITH OF STEVENSON 


“Rings with sentiency, with life, and with virility. A 
welcome and valuable addition to Stevensoniana.”— 
Commercial Advertiser. Cloth, net, $1.50 


WILLITH ELEROY CURTIS 


TO-DAY IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Uniform with “‘The Turk and His Lost Provinces.” 
Mr. Curtis writes as an experienced traveler, and 
through his keen perceptive mind we see things the 
ordinary observer misses entirely, or, seeing, fails to 
comprehend. Illustrated, cloth, net, $2.00 


ARTHUR J. BROWN, D.D. 
THE NEW ERA IN THE PHILIPPINES 


A vigorous statement of the conditions and needs of our 
new possessions, written from personal observation. 
Illustrated, cloth, net, $1.25 


NOAH K. DAVIS, LL.D. 


THE STORY OF THE NAZARENE 


A popular presentation of the life of our Lord, appealing 
to the great body of intelligent readers. The basis of 
the book is laid in lectures on the life of Christ, the 
author has given to the students of the University of 
Virginia. Illustrations and maps; cloth, net, $1.75 


MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH 
AFTER PRISON, WHAT? 


Mrs. Booth’s book is a plea for her “ boys,” into whose 
prison cells her sympathy and ministrations have for 
many years brought cheer and hope. Cloth, net, $1.25 


























i Sent Gratis to Any Read 





MABEL NELSON THURSTON 
ON THE ROAD TO ARCADY 


The romance of an outdoor girl. Ethelwyn is so deli- 
ciously feminine, inconsequent, and shrewd withal, that 
she makes a lover of every one who reads of her. _ Illus- 
trated by Samuel M. Palmer. Handsomely illus- 
trated with Frontispiece and Marginal Drawings. 
Cloth, decorated, $1.50 





ROSWELL FIELD 
THE BONDAGE OF BALLINGER 


The human touch is delightful. _ All is so simply yet 
subtly done.—Chicago-Record Herald. 

One of the quaintest and purest stories ever written.— 
Baltimore Herald. With Frontispiece, cloth, $1.25 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
ELEANOR LEE 


Mrs. Sangster in this story has come nearer her aim than 
in any book she has written. Certainly the story goes 
straight to the heart of every oné who has known the 
meaning of “love” or “home.” 


With Frontispiece, cloth, $1.50 
CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 
MILADI 


i iieiaeiiatin a einecaeall 

**Miladi”’ is a composite of the women of our homes, and 
to her Miss Laughlin addresses herself in sweet-tem- 
pered admonishment, homely advice and splendid 
humor. 





Old English board, net, $1.20 
FORREST CRISSEY 
THE COUNTRY BOY 


A real American country boy, portrayed with an. in- 
timacy no other boy book has surpassed. A perma- 
nently valuable picture of typical life. Tllustrated by 
Griselda M. McClure. Cloth, net, $1.50 


CHARLES BARNARD 
THE DOOR IN THE BOOK 


Miss Jeannette L. Gilder calls this fascinating fairy 
story “ Alice in Bible Land,” and prophesies its success. 
Bible stories in novel dress. 

Illustrated, cloth, net, $1.00 
PATTERSON DU BOIS 
The Natural Way in Moral Training 


Four Moves oF NURTURE. 
Of great interest to any one given to the study of life. 
Points out with many illustrations how human char- 
ie grows through the four commonest agencies of 
life 











by ELLA W. PEATTIE 
PO! MS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


The publication of these poems each dav in the Chicago 
Tribune has proven one of the most attractive features 


of that journal. Illustrated, net, $1.50 
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OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS AND 
NEW YORK STATE REGENTS. 


39 Volumes—Authors and Their Works. 
2 Volumes—Songs, Hymns and Lyrics. 
2 Volumes—Dictionary of Authors. 

2 Volumes—Synopses of Noted Books. 
1 Volume—iIndex and Guide to Syste- 
a matic Readings. : 
46 Volumes in all. 


20,000 pages and 800 illustrations. 
The work of 300 editors, critics and scholars 


It contains the best of science, philosophy, history, 
biography, poetry, humor, travel, fiction, oratory, 
essays, letters—in a word, all the best and most lasting 
literary thought of sixty centuries. 





What Purchasers Say 


S. S. McClure: ‘‘It is undoubtedly the most success- 
ful publication ever undertaken in this country, if 
not in the world.” 


Philip D. Armour: “I gave Armour Institute of 
Technology a set of the Warner Library and took 
one for myself, because I am convinced that it is the 
most valuable set of books for private or public 
library now to be had.” 

General Fitzhugh Lee: ‘‘The ‘Library of the World’s 
Best Literature’ is the most valuable and fascinating 
work I have ever had in my library.”’ 

Rev. Charles James Wood, LL.D.: ‘‘The Warner 
Library will prove the force that starts a new epoch 
in the intellectual life of the American people.” 


The Library of ALL Authors! 




























































It is a serious problem, this of buying the right 
books. There are so many of them, and one’s 
shelfroom is so small that the attempt to collect 
an adequate library seems hopeless. 

But suppose a great scholar, assisted by 300 
editors, should collect the best stories, poems, 
essays, orations, histories, biographies, etc., 
from all over the world—suppose he should sum- 
marize the work of every author during sixty 
centuries of the world’s history—would you not 
believe that a set of books containing all this 
material would solve your library problem? 

That is precisely what Charles Dudley Warner 
did in 

The Famous Warner Library 
OF THE WORLD’S BEST LITERATURE. 
He brought together in forty-six beautiful vol- 
umes the best literary products of every nation, 
living and dead. The Koran, the Talmud, the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, and Icelandic 
writings are found side by side with stories by 
Dickens, Scott, Kipling, Stevenson, and poemsand 
essays from every famous pen. While the illus- 
trations from great paintings, illuminated manu- 
scripts and drawings aid to establish this as a 
Complete Survey of Literature! 


A Unique Feature 

Another distinguishing feature of the famous 
WARNER LIBRARY is its series of critical and 
interpretative essays upon every worthy author. 
These essays enable the reader easily to become 
versed in every author and every school of 
writing. They are found in no other collection 
of books, and the librarians of great public libra- 
ries refer to WARNER for guidance. 


The Public Opinion Club 


Recognizing the value of this unique set of 
books, Public Opinion obtained control of an 
entire edition, and formed a Half Price club for 
the distribution of sets direct to readers—thus 
saving bookdealers’ profits—on easy montkly 
payments. This isa rare opportunity to equip 
your home with the finest library ever 
gathered together since the art of making 
books began 

Cut off the coupon below and send 
it to us To-Day! It will bring 
full particulars and handsome 
specimen pages without cost 





to you;,also a Public 
Sample Copy Free Opinion 
of ** Public Opinion,’”’ the Club 
most instructive 91 and 98 Fifth Ave., 
weekly magazine we os 





Gentlemen:— Please send 

without cost to me, sample copy 
of “Public Opinion,” also sample 
pages and full particulars of your 
advertising offer of the “Library of 
The World’s Best Literature.” 


published, con- 
taining the 
news of the 
world for 
busy 
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THE LIFE OF : THE NEMES\S 
ST MARY MAGDALEN uA OF FROUDE 
8Vo0. Bi: done 











“Wrike fey campleke cotakegue 


JOHN LANE'S XMAS BooKsS 
64 Fifth Avenue NewYork 
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Indispensable Books at Low Prices 


FAMOUS ILLUSTRATIONS 

All of the frontispieces are full-page illustra- 
tions colored by hand in aquarelle. These are 
such illustrations as usually appear only in the 
highest priced and most luxurious books— 
books that sell for from ten dollars a volume up- 
ward to twenty-five and even thirty-five or forty. 

Otherwise the illustration of the sets is rather 
elaborate and consists (with the exception of a 
few text engravings in the Thackeray) entirely 
of full-page insert etch- , 


MECHANICAL PERFECTIONS 

These books are full octavo 8x 5 inches). 
The paper is a pure white wove stock, specially 
manufactured for these editions. It is made 


S, very light, to save as much as possible in the 


weight of the books, but is opaque to prevent 
the type “‘showing through.”’ The printing 
has been carefully done on slow-speed presses 
to secure a proper distribution of ink and pre- 
vent off-setting. The folding has been care- 

fully done in order to 





ings, photogravures 


obtain accurate folding 


photo-engravings an 

wood - engravings by 
such artists as Cruik- 
shank, Pailthorpe, Bau- 
douin, Taylor, Price, 
Freer, Harper, Sand- 
ham, Laplante, Wilde, 
Flameng, Rochegrosse, 
Schell, Johnson, Mer- 
rill and Dielman. 


registry. 
The Irving, Thack 
eray, Balzacand Dumas 
are bound in dark red, 
and the Carlyle, Eliot 
_ and Hugo are bound in 

dark blue half morocco, 
yo wi crash buckram 
? sides and gold tops. 


ELICY CABLYLE 

DUMAS THACKERAY 

IRVING § HUGO 
BALZAC 











Our Guarantee, 
The Small Price and Why 


The members of our Book Club run into the thousands. 
Every year we save them money in printing, illustrating 
and "binding on account of the large number of volumes 
we have published at onetime. The plates, illustrations f 
and “ getting ready” to print fifty sets of books cost as 
much as if you printed a thousand sets. We can always 
determine beforehand, within a few sets, just how many 
our Club members want, and print and bind accordingly, 
saving them thereby from 4 to 4. 

Now, we have just saved our Club members a consider- 
able amount on this years’ book purchases. We have afew 
sets left—only a very few of some—easy payments, if you 
prefer. You have ten days’ time to look them over care- 
fully—you’ll find them better than you think and will be 
satisfied. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER TO-DAY 
John Wanamaker 


CUT HERE 


Name of 
Author illus. 


Eliot, 53 
Thackeray,10 2506 
Balzac, 18 gI 
Hugo, 10 49 
Carlyle, 10 71 
Irving, 10 89 
Dumas, 15 99 


SCALE OF PAYMENTS 


On any single set $2.00 a month 
On orders for more than one set amounting to less than $60—$3 a month 
On orders amounting to more than $60 and less than $80—$4 a month 
On orders amounting to more than $8o and less than $100—$5 a month 
| On orders amounting to more than $100 and less than $125—$6 a month 
On orders amounting to more than $125 and less than $150- $7 a month 
| On orders amounting to $150—$8 a month. 








Cc. L. —12-'03 


Please send me Standard Library sets not crossed off in list above, total number of 


volumes... ............ total price 


If I donot return the same to you within ten days of their receipt by me, I will pay you or your order 


$. a month till their purchase is completed. Title in books is not to pass to me till 
entirely paid for. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. ........... : 
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Current once 


and afterward for many years is the record of the 

masterpieces of literature and science reprinted in 

The Unit Books. 

A novel venture promising: New methods of 
Accurate and interesting editing. Book- 








aan 
The 


Mar ble fa up! 


& g 
jethaniel 
| Haothorve 


sale. 


making of a genuine kind. Prices ranging from 
6 to 80 cents for books designed for fastidious people. 


Many reprints are artistic, | 
many are cheap. The Unit | 
Books alone are both. They | 
comprise the best works of | 
fiction and scholarship; are 
mechanically as_ perfect in | 
their way as editions de luxe. 
Covers are green, rich and plain, in 
durable paper, cloth and leather. Type 


back of 
cloth book 
4 size 


| are 


Text is carefully edited— 
biographies, bibliographies and 
notes. Cost one cent for every 
25 printed pages, paper cover 
free, cloth 80 cents extra, 
leather 50 cents extra. Books 
uniform, issued once a 
month. Cheapest good books 
made. Novel method of pub- 


is legible, paper “featherweight,” size | lishing described in the pros- 
44x 7. | pectus we send for the asking. 


First 3 books 


21 units paper 2l c 
cloth 51 ¢ 


leather 71 c 


Hawthorne 
(524 pages) 


The Marble Faun 


16 units 
paper 16 c 
cloth 46 c 

leather 66 c 
paper 21 c 
cloth 5lc¢ 

leather 71 c 


Letters and Addresses Lincoln 


(399 pages) 


Poe 21 units 
(525 pages) 


Tales of Mystery 


Postage 8 cents extra per vol. 


The Unit Books are so good they are not sent on approval. 
We mail everywhere to arrive Christmas morning. 


Howard Wilford Bell publisher of 
The Unit Books 
259h 5th ave New York 


face of leather book 


i size 
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To every home of intelligence a Cyclopedia is a necessity. The best at any price is now within easy 
reach. $1.00 a month. Faritculars free. Take no other till you compare with this. Agents wanted. 


New Imperial Cyclopedia and Dictionary 


40 Volumes, Nearly 28,000 Pages and 7,000 Illustrations 


A Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge 
and an Unabridged Dictionary cf the 
English Language in one alphabet — the 
only w-rk of the kind. Every , volume _ arouses 


fresh admiration—a really 
first class Dictionary and Cyclopedia.—School Fournal. 


One-Third the Cost 2.05% oc 

clopedia com- 
; > j A marvel of cheapness and compact 
parable to it. utility, it ought to be in every school 


district in our state.—H. J. Hudson, Co. Judge, Colum- 
bus, Neb. 


We challenge comparison page by page, 
title by title, with any Cyclopedia pub- 
lished at any price—you will prefer it to 

y! ; i 
the best of them. It meets more fully my ideal than 


any other.—J. F. CROOKER, 
Ex. Supt. Pub. Instruction, N. Y. State. 


Up-to-Date It has this quality beyond 
comparison with any other 
Cyclopedia—its unique plans make this 
possible as it is possible with no other. 


7 jaatc. There is no problem of the books or of 
> ry 
Inve stigate. busy life it will not help to solve. 


An Ideal Revoiving 
Book- This excels them all. I heartily commend it.—M. S. TERRY, D. D., 
&-Casetipovery Evanston, Ills. 


home and school— \ Meets more ‘ge. mv ides, of the perfect cyclopedia than any work I have 
$3.50, for cash : . ever examined.— . FITCH, Ex. Supt, Pub. Instr. State of Michigan. 


only. 


U * Plans and Points. It is the only great 
nique reference work ever published in handy 
volumes; a feature that delights all. 


In all respects answers my expectations—comprehensive, 
accurate and compact.—PROF. DAY, of Yale. 


It gives you all knowledge—a Dictionary 
and a Cyclopedia—in one alphabet. The Wisdom 
» of all the Ages, 

at the touch of your hand, the glance 


’ 


Big Type—Easy 
for the eye. 


the learning of all the Sages on “ tap, 
4 ot your eye. 
Every title is pronounced—a most important advantage possessed by no other 
Cyclopedia. There is no question of child or adult it will not aid in answering. 


These features cause its us2 ten times to once of any other Cyclopedia or 
Dictionary. So those who use it testify. 


Although £ have sevesal I always refer to yours in preference. — ADRIAN REYNOLDS, Desan, Kan. 
Possessing three others of great merit. yours is referred to oftener than any other.—-REV. J. MILLER, Roselle, N. pS 
Have five others—it is yours I refer to oftener than all the rest.—DR. I. T. COTTON, Charleston, W. Va 


No Money wanted in advance; we send the Cyclopedia prepaid for $1.00 


six days’ free examination; you then either return it at 
our expense or keep it and make your first payment of $1.00, and $1.00 a month till 


price is paid. Send for free circvlar and particulars. Agents wanted. You have the best 
proposition on the 


market, with greater possibilties for big returns than any book enterprise I know.—G.C. R., an old agent and 
employer of agents. 
Address orders and correspondence either to 


John B. Alden, Manager, Bible House, 9th St. and 4th Ave., N.Y. City. 
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ROMANCE OF THE 
BOURBON CHATEAUX 


By ExizaBpetH W. CHAMPNEY, author of 
* Romance of the Feudal Chateaux,” ‘* Ro- 
mance of the Renaissance Chateaux,” etc. 
8vo. With colored frontispiece, 47 photo- 
gravure and other illustrations. 

Net, $3.00. (By mail, $3.25.) 

With this volume Mrs, Champney completes 
her presentation of the famous chateaux, 


LITTLE JOURNEYS New Series 
By ELBERT HuBBARD. 
Beautifully printed and bound. Many illus- 
trations in photogravure, 
2vols. 8vo. Each, $2.50. 

I1.—To the Homes of English Authors 

Il.—To the Homes of Great Musicians 
Mr. Hubbard's ‘ Little Journeys” appeal 
to a large circle of readers, and there is cer- 
tain to be a warm welcome for these two 
new volumes, 


ROME AND THE RENAISSANCE : 
THE PONTIFICATE OF JULIUS Il. 

By JuLtIAN Kiaczko. Translated by JOHN 

DENNIF, author of ‘‘ Rome of To-Day and 

Yesterday,” etc. 

8vo. With 52 full-page illustrations. 

Net, $3.50. (Postage, 25 cts.) 

The Italian Renaissance—at its most vic- 

torious period and upon its most appropri- 

ate stage. 














Edited by ALEXANDER JESSUP. 
portraits in photogravure. 
each, $1.25. 


I.—MERIMEE 
I!.—FLAUBERT 


of each author. 


New York 


THE POEMS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


With 32 photogravure illustrations from his own designs 
Edited by ELIsABETH LUTHER CARY, author of ‘* The Rossettis,” etc, 2 vols. 8vo. Net, $6.50. 
A most happy mingling of the poetry and art of one of the leaders in the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment. The art of the poet is delightfully interpreted by the brush of the artist. 





LITTLE FRENCH MASTERPIECES 


Translations by GEORGE BURNHAM Ives. With 
6 vols. 16mo. 


il.—GAUTIER 
IV.—DAUDET 


Each volume contains the best and most representative stories of a single 
author and an introductory essay by a competent critic, and also a portrait 


Send for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue of Holiday Books 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


OLD PATHS AND LEGENDS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


Saunterings over Historic Roads, with 
Glimpses of Picturesque Fields and Old 
Homiesteads, in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire. 

By KATHARINE M. Abport, 

8vo, With 186 illustrations and a Route 
Map. Net, $3.50, (Carriage, 25 cts.) 


“ The pages are full, rich and racy, and reflect great 
credit on the author. The illustrations bear evidence 
of the splendid work done by the camera,”’— 7he Pitts- 
burgh Gazette. 


LITERARY NEW YORK 
Its Landmarks and its Associations. 
By CHARLES HEMS*REET. 
12mo. With about 6oillustrations. Net, $1.75. 
A delightful potpourri of tradition and illus- 
tration concerning the literary centres of 
New York and of the figures which made 
them famous, 


THE ART OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
A Handbook for the Use of 
Students, Travellers, and Readers 
By HEINRICH WOLFFLIN, of the University 
of Munich, 
8vo. With over 100 illustrations. Net, $2.25. 
With its profuse and beautiful illus- 
trations, and Professor Wdlfflin’s text, 
this is the ideal book for all lovers of 
Renaissance Art. 











Cloth, each, $1.00. Limp leather, 


V.—MAUPASSANT 
VI.—BALZAC 
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“Nature Bound in 


the Covers of a Book” 


= 


We would like to send you—at our expense— 

a set of our Library of Natural History for exam- 
ination. We make this offer because we can de- 
vise no better method of showing those interested 
in nature-study the superiority of this over all 
similar works. 

We might extend this advertisement to several 
pages, but we could not adequately describe the 
scope of this magnificent nature-study Library, or 
the richness of its illustrations, or the thread of 
human interest that runs through it and makes it a 
work entertaining to every member of the family. 


One of our customers, the president of a large Western college, says of this Library: 
It is nature bound in the covers of a book.” 


approach to an ideal natural history. 






‘*It is the nearest 


The Library of Natural History 


This is the only comprehensive natural history that is illustrated throughout—from cover to cover— 


with reproductions of actual photographs. 
natural history filled with clumsy wood-cuts. 


This alone gives it a peculiar superiority over the ordinary 
The sets are in five de luxe volumes, 1114 x 8% inches in 


size, printed on the finest satin-finish paper, and bound in red half-leather or cloth, stamped in gold. 


A Portrait Gallery of Animal Life 


Experts and authorities on every branch of natural history 
are among the contributors. Included among them are 
Charles J. Cornish, Prof. Richard Lydekker—the well-known 
naturalist — Sir Harry Johnston, Ernest Ingersoll, F. 
Selous—the celebrated hunter of big game—and many others. 
Though this work is authoritative and accurate, it is the only 
natural history in existence that has been written for the ordi- 
nary reader, and is not filled with dry and tedwous scientific 
terms. Every living creature is described and depicted — 
animals, reptiles, insects, fishes—and a special section is de- 
voted to the description of the races of men, savage and civi- 
lized. There are 2,000 reproductions of photographs of animals 
and savages in the Library, besides numerous colored plates. 
It is a great portrait gallery of animal life. 


Half Price and Easy Payments 
(—If You Order NOW!) 


We are distributing a special edition at half price through our Natural History Club 
If you order promptly you can secure a set of this superb 
work, which is destined to be in every American library in a few years, at a little 


for advertising purposes. 


more than the cost of manufacture. 


but as long as the special advertising edition lasts you can obtain a set in half- 
leather binding for $25.00, and a set in cloth binding for $19.00—payable in 


little payments of $1.00 a month. 


and we will send you a set (express paid by us) for examination. 
not satisfactory to you after five days’ examination, return it at our 
But we are confident that you will be pleased with the 
set. In that case, send us $1.00 within five days and $1.00 a 
Don’t delay 


expense. 


month thereafter until the full amount is paid. 
sending your order, but act now. 


' The University Society 


78 Fifth Ave., New York 





For Young Folks’ Reading 


This work is unique in the domain of nature-study, because 
it is written and illustrated along original lines. It is one of 
the few books of value that can be enjoyed alike by young 
and old, and that impart instruction as well as entertainment. 
Your boy or girl can learn more natural history from reading 
these volumes, in which they will take a delight, than they 
would from months of hard study over some dull and abstruse 
work on the same subjects. There is no other natural history 
before the reading public that possesses the power to give so 
much healthful enjoyment after the studies of the school- 
room, It isa branch of knowledge that the child must acquire 
somehow if he ever expects to possess a well-rounded educa- 
tion, and this work will furnish the easiest and most pleasant 
means of acquiring such knowledge. 








The 
The regular prices are $40.00 and $32.00, University 
Society 
78 Fifth Avenue 
Fill out the coupon and mail it to us now New York 


If it is Please send me on a 
proval, prepaid, a set of the 
Library of Natural 
History, in half-leather. 
satisfactory, I agree to pay @1 
within 5 days and @1 per 
month thereafter for 24 months; 
if not satisfactory, I agree to return 
them within 5 days. 
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SIX BEAUTIFULLY BOUND BOOKS 


With Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, Peter Newell, 
B. West Clinedinst, J. G. Brown, and others. 


Of all the books of the great humorist these are the ones that have made his name 
a household word wherever the English language is spoken. 


THEIR FUN IS IMMORTAL—WORTH READING TWICE 


This is the first time that these volumes have been put within the reach of any but 
the rich, and published in a uniform low-priced set. - 


EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD THEM 


OUR OFFE —We will send you the entire set of 6 volumes, 

charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not 
like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return 
the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for 11 months. In order 
to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these 
books we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to 
you, for either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, or the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. In writing, state which period- 
ical you want. Address Dept. C. L. 
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BEACON LIGHTS OF. HISTORY. 


Mirabeau, Bonaparte, Mme. de Stael, Burke, Washington, Scott, Carlyle, Lincoln, 
Darwin, Wagner, Ruskin, every modern leader in politics, war, diplomacy, science, music, let- 
ters and art; Richelieu, Milton, Mme. de Maintenon and contemporaries of the Age of Kings; 
Shakespeare, Luther, Columbus, Joan of Arc, Dante and other history-makers of the Refor- 
mation; Thomas a Becket, Heloise, Charlemagne, Mohammed and others pre-eminent in the 
Feudal and Dark Ages; Leo, Constantine, St. Paul, and other leaders just following the birth 
of Christ, as well as Cleopatra, Caesar, Solomon, Moses, Confucius, Buddha, Zoroaster and 
other historical characters of the six centuries before Christ are fascinatingly portrayed, 
analyzed, pictured, each in his environment, in this greatest of historical biographies. 

To extraordinary research, unsurpassed accuracy 
and exceptionally keen analysis Dr. Lord added a 
brilliancy of word-painting which makes these books 
as readable as romance. Read at ran- 
dom for occasional pleasure, or in order 
as a continuous history of civilization, 
they are equally fascinating. A compre- 
hensive index and an exhaustive list of 
topical questions make them invaluable 
for historical and biographical reference. 

Payment of only One Dollar 
will insure the delivery - $ 
these fifteen beautiful ‘inte 
in accordance with your in- 
structions on, or just before, Christ- 
mas morning. The balance of the 
| ce eae price (which for this 
ntroductory sale, has been cut squarely 
in two) is pavable, if desired, in small 
monthly installments. 
Doesn't that help solve your Christmas Problem? 


We have what we cali a “book-book"’ which contains a portion 
of the lectures on Cleopatra, Savonarola and Bismarck, also samples 
of photogravures, half-tones, engravings on wood, synopses cf all 
chapters or lectures, and shows bindings. margins and title pages, 
This we send free of expense, if you will return the coupon 
in the corner properly filled out. Do it to-day. 


JAMES CLARKE 2 COMPANY GY,QV@ yy... 


3, 5 AND 7 WEST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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‘ without cost to me, your uni ~ 
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of History, together with poten on 
table of contents, description of Bind. 
ings, samples of illustrations, and details 
of your special terms under your intro- 
ductory offer. 
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The Boss His Little World | 








HE A Novel of the InnerLife of NewYork 
ESS] By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS | | By SAMUEL MERWIN 
Illustrated by W. Glackens The Story of Hunch Badeau 
A bey ne 12mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.25 
The editors of two great news- “‘Admirable Hunch Badeau.” 
papers write : —New York Sun. 
“ ‘The Boss’ is the story of stories “Such men as he are the kings 
—the best thing that an American of the earth,” — Minneapolis 
writer has yet turned out in Tribune. 





telling of our own people.” ‘One of the things you cannot 
‘* Tam enthusiastic over ‘The Boss.’ Itisa afford to miss,” — Cleveland 


swift, graphic picture of a period that, so far as Leader. ‘ . 
my observation goes, was unwritten in fiction.” ‘A book about which too many good things 


** The book is great,” —St. Louis Republic. cannot be said." —Boston Courier. 














" ‘** The volume is a precious one—a | For the Holidays 
R ec ol le Cc ti ons wealth of recollections,’’—Philadelphia Bari y application 
w 


Ledger. 4 1 secure one of 
By RICHARD HENRY STODDARD ‘*His friendships he has recorded 5 "ot te leap- 


(Edited by Ripley Hitchcock.; With an . ”” 4 Seinen Mintit. 
Introduction by Edmund Clarence Stedman beautifully. —N. Y. Evening Post. od yoy 
1amo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 net I wish I had more space to write | Extra ‘illustrated. 


of this most interesting book. The only —— on appli- 
thing to dois to read the book vourself,.”, —Jeanette S. Gilder in the Chicago Tribune. care, in box, $7.50 














Tennessee Todd The Circle in the Square 








A Novel of the Great River The Story A Filo | ame onan 
By G. W. OGDEN A Great First Novel by 
12mo, cloth BALDWIN SEARS 
With frontispiece, $1.50 1amo, cloth. $1.50 
‘*The accounts of river races, “Strong, high purposed, pict- 


armed encounters and midnight uresque. Its keen fascinalion 

ambuscades are vivid and un- holds the reader in a sure 
, T 7 re ” > — 

hackneyed.” —New York ‘Times. | grasp.” —Book News. 
































co Te eae 12mo, cloth. Illustrated. “$1.25 net 
New ortu nes The first volume in the East and West series for younger readers. 

‘* So filled with spirit and vivacity that it will put mettle into the 
1 By MABEL EARLE heart and heels of every boy and girl who has the good luck to fall into 


How Molly and Her Brothers > a P 2 
| Came to Boulder Gulch its pages.”-—Albany Press. 


| os . 




















. ° v2 as 12mo. $1.20 net 
Within the Pale The true history of anti-Semitic persecution in Russia based on personal 


investigation. 


By MICHAEL DAVITT * The fullest description we have had of the condition of the Jew 


(Eight thousand) in modern Russia.”—New York Evening Post. 
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Metrostyle 


Pianola 


Importance of the New Interpretory Development 






HE ADVENT of the original Pianola began a new era in the history 
of music—not because it was the first invention for playing the piano 
automatically, for it was not, but because by its aid, for the first time in 
the history of music, the performance of an automatically played piano 
reflected the individuality of the performer. 

It was this feature in particular that lifted the Pianola out of the realm of mere 
mechanics and gave it instant recognition in the world of Art. It is this feature 
to-day, this almost unlimited power left with the individual performer to interpret 
the thought of the composer that makes the Pianola an instrument of music, and 
not a musical machine. 

But, as a great philosopher has said : 
«« With power to create comes responsibility for creation.”’ 

And while some with their previous knowledge, or perhaps instinctive divination of how a difficult 
composition should be rendered, find the Pianola of invaluable assistance in supplying the technique, the‘less 
gifted, the less well informed, the army of students to whom the great mines of music are practically unknown 
territory —and especially the novice, who knows nothing of music except that he is fond of it and would like 
to make it for himself —these have from the first felt the need of some kind of a guide for the use of the 
technique so completely at their disposal. They know that they can play great masterpieces without missing a 
note —that with almost no effort they can accomplish the most brilliant runs and finger-play, and obtain 
results that have always been the envy of the old school of pianists — 

But how endow it all with intelligence? 

How express ideas when one has really no ideas to express ? 

The problem has its difficulties. All printed directions are manifestly inadequate, and to attempt to 
describe verbally, for instance, how Paderewski plays one of his fantasies so that any one not familiar with it 
could give the faintest imitation of the rendering is, of course, preposterous. 

Five years ago the answer had not been made: To-day it is found in the 
Metrostyle, the latest development of the Pianola—an authoritative, easily 
followed but not obligatory guide to intelligent, musicianly interpretation. 
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The 
Metrostyle 


Pianola 


Its Place and Influence in Musical 
Education 


r |“ INFLUENCE the Metrostyle Pian- 
ola is to have upon Musical Education 
can not be estimated. There never having 
been anything like it, there is nothing with 

which it can be compared; but some of its pos- 

sibilities are easily apparent. 

Here, for instance, on a roll of Metrostyle music ex- 
tending its entire length in innumerable curves, waves, and 
angles, is an expression-line drawn by the Metrostyle by 
which Paderewski has indicated, note by note, phrase by 
phrase, all the illimitable shadings, rhythmical accents, pauses 
and sudden crashes with which he plays this composition. 
We know this is so, because the roll bears Paderewski’s 
certificate that 

‘The line on this roll indicates the 
tempo according to my interpretation.’ 
















This, in itself, is wonderful. No such record of a great musician’s 
thought was ever supposed possible. But it is only the beginning: 

By following with the Metrostyle this same expression-line as the 
Metrostyle music passes through the Pianola avy one can repeat the interpre- 
tation given by Paderewski! 

What teacher, what system, what conservatory, unassisted by the 
Metrostyle Pianola, can accomplish a result like this? And it 
is only one example. 

Already the Metrostyle library of Interpretations contains 
hundreds of famous compositions so marked—some, and always 
wherever practicable, by the composers themselves; others by 
Hofman, Bauer, Paur, Pugno, Carreno—all by high musical 
authority. 

It was realized when the Pianola was first invented 
and its principle understood that it would make familiar and 
enjoyable great quantities of high-class piano-music that hitherto 
had been generally unknown or neglected. That it has 
already done so is a matter of common remark in musical 
circles everywhere; but now that the Metrostyle attach- 
ment adds to the perfection of Technique with which 
these unfamiliar gems are executed, the crowning excel- 
lence of intelligent interpretation, the far-reaching 
influence of the Metrostyle Pianola as an educational 
factor passes beyond all computation. 
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HE ADVENT of the original Pianola began a new era in the history 
of music—not because it was the first invention for playing the piano 
automatically, for it was not, but because by its aid, for the first time in 
the history of music, the performance of an automatically played piano 
reflected the individuality of the performer. 

It was this feature in particular that lifted the Pianola out of the realm of mere 
mechanics and gave it instant recognition in the world of Art. It is this feature 
to-day, this almost unlimited power left with the individual performer to interpret 
the thought of the composer that makes the Pianola an instrument of music, and 
not a musical machine. 

But, as a great philosopher has said : 
<< With power to create comes responsibility for creation.’’ 

And while some with their previous knowledge, or perhaps instinctive divination of how a difficult 
composition should be rendered, find the Pianola of invaluable assistance in supplying the technique, the ess 
gifted, the less well informed, the army of students to whom the great mines of music are practically unknown 
territory —and especially the novice, who knows nothing of music except that he is fond of it and would like 
to make it for himself— these have from the first felt the need of some kind of a guide for the use of the 
technique so completely at their disposal. They know that they can play. great masterpieces without missing a 
note—that with almost no effort they can accomplish the most brilliant runs and finger-play, and obtain 
results that have always been the envy of the old school of pianists — 

But how endow it all with intelligence ? 

How express ideas when one has really no ideas to express ? 

The problem has its difficulties. All printed directions are manifestly inadequate, and to attempt to 


describe verbally, for instance, how Paderewski plays one of his fantasies so that any one not familiar with it 
could give the faintest imitation of the rendering is, of course, preposterous. 


Five years ago the answer had not been made, To-day it is found in the 
Metrostyle, the latest development of the Pianola—an authoritative, easily 
followed but not obligatory guide to intelligent, musicianly interpretation. 
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Metrostyle 
Pianola 


Its Place and Influence in Musical 
Educaticn 


HE INFLUENCE the Metrostyle Pian- 

ola is to have upon Musical Education 

can not be estimated. There never having 

been anything like it, there is nothing with 
which it can be compared; but some of its pos- 
sibilities are easily apparent. 

Here, for instance, on a roll of Metrostyle music ex- 
tending its entire length in innumerable curves, waves, and 
angles, is an expression-line drawn by the Metrostyle by 
which Paderewski has indicated, note by note, phrase by 
phrase, all the illimitable shadings, rhythmical accents, pauses 
and sudden crashes with which he plays this composition. 
We know this is so, because the roll bears Paderewski’s 
certificate that 

‘*The line on this roll indicates the 
tempo according to my interpretation.’” 



















This, in itself, is wonderful. No such record of a great musician’s 
thought was ever supposed possible. But it is only the beginning: 

By following with the Metrostyle this same expression-line as the 
Metrostyle music passes ——- the Pianola avy one can repeat the interpre- 
tation given by Paderewski! 

What teacher, what system, what conservatory, unassisted by the 
Metrostyle Pianola, can accomplish a result like this? And it 
is only one example. 

Already the Metrostyle library of Interpretations contains 
hundreds of famous compositions so marked —some, and always 
wherever practicable, by the composers themselves; others by 
Hofman, Bauer, Paur, Pugno, Carreno—all by high musical 
authority. 

It was realized when the Pianola was first invented 
and its principle understood that it would make familiar and 
enjoyable great quantities of high-class piano-music that hitherto 
had been generally unknown or neglected. That it has 
already done so is a matter of common remark in musical 
circles everywhere; but now that the Metrostyle attach- 
ment adds to the perfection of Technique with which 
these unfamiliar gems are executed, the crowning excel- 
lence of intelligent interpretation, the far-reaching 
influence of the Metrostyle Pianola as an educational 
factor passes beyond all computation. 





































T he 
Metrostyle 


Pianola 


As Viewed by Musicians and 
Composers 





HE PIANOLA is almost human in its rendition 
of music. 

The Metrostyle places the Pianola beyond 
all competitors. It makes the Pianola interesting 
and instructive to pianists, as well as to those who can not play the 
piano. 

The Metrostyle will enable any one to play the rolls that I mark 
in the tempo of each composition as I interpret it. 


JOSEF HOFMANN. 



















I consider the Pianola is superior in every way to all other pianoforte- 
players, and I am convinced that no instrument can be considered 
complete unless equipped with the Metrostyle. One is amazed to find how 
closely it is possible for an absolute novice to approach the interpretation of a 


great artist by means of this invention. HAROLD BAUER. 





This Pianola is a wonderful revelation to an artist. To strike the keys of the piano 
mechanically—that I could understand; but the soul of the music, the expression, the 
delicate shading of touch and tempo—to believe that this could be done without touching 
the keys of the piano with the fingers was inconceivable. _ I had to see and hear the Pianola 
to believe it possible. The Pianola is undoubtedly the greatest piano-player in the world. 

Without the Metrostyle the Pianola would lack the one feature which makes it possible 
for those who have not studied music to learn to interpret artistically the great masterpieces. 
The Metrostyle shows perfectly the delicate gradations of tempo as interpreted by the 
different great artists, and, when living, even by the composers themselves. It is extremely 
interesting to any one—invaluable to those trying to learn to play the Pianola with expression. 


JOSEPH SLIVINSKI. 


The Metrostyle makes the Pianola of the greatest artistic valuc, and 
places it in a musical position far ahead of any other instrument of this nature. 


MARK HAMBOURG. 


The Pianola possesses all the claims made for it and more. To the 
artist the Metrostyle represents the greatest improvement yet made in perfecting 
the Pianola. It affords a means whereby one can study and enjoy a wealth 


of music hitherto beyond their understanding. MAURICE GRAU. 


The Pianola alone procures in general the greatest pleasure to 
music-lovers; but the Metrostyle enables even the player without 
technique to penetrate into the spirit of each composition, and to 
reproduce the ideas of the greatest pianists and musicians; conse- 
quently the Pianola has inestimable value for every student of music. 


ALFRED HERTZ, 











Metrostyle 


ows / 
Pianola 
Why It Should Appeal to Everybody Who Cares 


tor Piano-music 


HEREVER THERE is a piano—in the home, the club, the 
school—no matter by whom played, or how little, or how much 
—there should be the Metrostyle Pianola. 
Unlike any other automatic instrumentality for playing the piano, 
it appeals to everybody who cares anything for that kind of music : . 
TO THE VIRTUOSO, who will appreciate the combination of a mar- 
velous Technique, extending toa repertoire incomparably greater than that of any 
one performer, with a suggested interpretation which he is free either to follow or 
discard, but which is intelligent, and often by the highest possible authority ; 
TO THE TEACHER who will find in the Metrostyle expression-line 
such ideas as to interpretation as language is utterly incapable of conveying, 
illustrations of musical style and temperament invaluable in imparting knowledge ; 





TO THE STUDENT, because 

masters which are not only his to 

a suggested interpretation, thus 
practical study than is afforded by 

TO THE NOVICE, who 

pieces of which he does not know 

the Metrostyle interpretation-line, 

by skilled musicians, an accomplish- 

In many matters of mechanical 
improvement upon the original model; 
of suggesting a detailed interpretation of 
made it an achievement without parallel. 
What Christmas gift would be likely 


wherever there is a piano, unused or 


Any invention which represents a new thought is withoct 
sufficient importance to every onc interested in music to warrant 
The Metrostyle Pianola can be scen and played at our 
A handsomely illustrated booklet on the Metrostyle Pianola 
mail, and all questions answered by our correspondence 
Pianola, $250. Pianola with Metrostyle, $300. Purchas- 


The AEOLIAN 


362 FIFTH AVE., NEAR 
124 EAST FOURTH 


Agents in all principal cities 






















of hundreds of compositions of the great 

play, but each one accompanied by 
presenting more material for 

any number of concert-rooms ; 

is not only able to play intricate 

a note, but by following carefully 

to play them as they are played 
ment otherwise impossible. 

detail the new Pianola is a marked 
but it is in its wew and exclusive power 
the most difficult compositions that has 


to give so much or such lasting pleasure— 
otherwise—as the Metrostyle Pianola? 


comparison. The Metrostyle Pianola is so classed and is of 
a personal investigation. 

€x position-rooms, or at the warerooms of our agents. 

(Catalog 1.) will be sent to those desiring information by 
department. 

able by monthly payments if desired. 


C O M P AN Y 


34TH ST., NEW YORK 
ST., CINCINNATI 
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if you ever 
intend to build send 
for the above book to-day. 


ARTISTIC HOMES 


~ A 1024-page book of over 1000 plans, hand- 
somely boon Price $1.00. Former price $2.09. 
Express poo for 25c. Purchasers of the $1.00 
book will require no other as it contains by far 
the largest number of house designs ever published. 
lew A. ca of $300t0 $1500 340 Resi 

409 one and two-sti o . . 

5 379 ces of $1500 to $2500; 

65 Residences. of $2500 4 $9000; 100 St. Louis Residences. 


Have desi churches, schools, libraries, theatres, stores, 
wee tote all over U.S., and have a special depart- 
ment for the planning of residences. Book of Church Plans 25c 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
164 N. 7th ARCHITECTS 





















HALIES 


WECETAB UES 


A high-class 
preparation in every way. Always 
restores color to gray hair, all the 
dark, rich color it used to have. The 
hair grows rapidly, stops coming out, 
and dandruff disappears. 


$1.00, R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. Sold for 50 years, 





Operators of writing machines, especially skilled 
operators, prefer the, REMINGTON, and for very 
reasons, ' 


The Best Results 


in the Amount and Quality of work done, and the 
Ease and Speed with which it is done, are attained 
only through the use of the 


Remington Typewriter 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 Broadway. New York. 

















TWO GREAT AMERICAN WRITERS 


er 










BBY Hh. «single Wirt Rn I hate 


Bu Ly 


[Svwrain EN 
THE BEST 


Sold on its merits the world over 
for sixteen years. 


Improved, beautiful line in fifty styles. 
Clean, efficient, durable and reliable. 
All dealers, or address Bloomsbarg, Pa. 
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CRYSTAL 


Domino 
SUGAR 


Shige = | 7] Triumph 

. LL / ‘9 j | Be ee fs 3 . in 
WAY Sugar 

Makin 1g | 





**CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR ”"’ is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and is NEVER sold in bulk. It is packed at the 
refinery and opened in the household ;—tbere is no intermediate handling. Hence, no dirt, no waste, no possible adult- 
eration. Every piece alike—and every piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result “of its perfect crystallization. | 
Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. When 
buying this sugar remember that the sealed package bears the design of a ** Domino”’ Mask, * Domino” Stones, the 
name of *‘Crystal Domino,”’ as well as the names of the manufacturers. You will be pleased the moment you ors 

a box You will be better pleased when you have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. It is gold by ALL Crest CLASS 
GROCERS, and is manufactured only by HAVEMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR’ REFINERY, NEW YORK 





Brushes Talk 
= Use a Scrubbing brush for a 
| c ty time ordinary way with Soap- 
nea Dare Use another just like 
L SPREEAREE it for same length time 
$i eS _~ with Pearline- this 
4 see <2e) fs Cl illustration 
shows what 
youll find - 
~ Soap brush badly 
4 ‘worn: Pearline 
brush but little - 
Your strength did 
| the work — Your 
IN Ficoie® ny ei paint and brush 
('xele. ee ~Vele)>4 i ave out —Save | 
: | 3 them all by using 








——- by the manufacturers of the world-known 
BIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of Reef. 


<i { 
D The best form 

Sent aoe os any housekeeper who will send her addressona& PAL VANS iy 

postal to Corneille David & Co., 105 Hudson St., New York. of the best So ro 8) 
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Sore Throa 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and 
endorsed by leading physicians every- 
where. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet a most powerful healing 
agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to the 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 
at yours, will send bottle, prepaid, 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


Ce Clesttamctants 


57B Prince Street, NEW YORK 


















A So 








CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 





Whooping Cough, 
: Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, 


Don’t fail to use CresoLene for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most 
conclusive assurances that there is nothing better. 
CRESOLENE is 2 boon to ASTHMATICS. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value, 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton Street, 
1651 Notre Dame Street, 


New York. 
Montreal, Canada. 


























For Comfort Lovers 


“Uz.iversity” Chair 
For Brain Workers 








An Ideal 
Gift 


$29.50 


AS A HOLIDAY 
INDUCEMENT 


We offer until January 1st this superb reclining chair 
that has never sold at less than $45.00, and guarantee 
the same to be strictly as follows, or money refunded. 

Frame of solid Quartered Oak, Flemish finish, up- 
holstered with best steel springs and Hair, and covered 
with Genuine Leather, and of superior finish throughout. 

The adjustable back meets you half way, like an 
old friend. 

The arms open into wide, firm shelves for writing. 

A book holder looks lazy, but you don’t realize 
how much strain it relieves. 

Let us send you catalogue ‘‘C’’; it tells about this 
and thirty other chairs of special design. 

Book Holder shown can be attached to chair or not, 
as desired, and with our universal clamp can be adapted 
toany chair. Price, $3.50, extra. 





GEORGE F. SARGENT CO., *°2Fourb ye 




















of Comfort 
and 


Silk Garter 


Does Not Bind the Leg. 
See that “Brighton” is on the clasp. 
25 cts.a pair. At dealers or by mail. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Makers of Pioneer 
Suspenders. 
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ME LLIN °S **The gracious boy who did 
adorn 
The world whereinto he was 





born” 








Kennetu Lesrer Fox, Three and one-half years old 


—= 





We tried nearly every other infant food known, and none of them seemed to agree. 
Finally we called a doctor, who commenced to use Mellin’s Food for him. He immedi- 
ately began to gain, and has been very healthy ever since. , 





We want to send you a free sample of Mellin’s Food for trial. 


MELLINS FOOD COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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VIOLIN VALUE. | ONLY 


A violin bought by our original | 

and unique plan becomes simply | 10 Cc 
aninvestment. Itis always —— | 

exactly what you paid for it. POST 1 
will pay you to investigate. - | PAID. ® 
carry the largest line of fine and | ~ 
rare Violins in America. Good | Learn without a teacher. 
ones, §sup. Easy payments, ifde- | | a minute. 
sired. Large, handsomely-illus- SPECIA 
trated catalog FREE on request. | 


owt Known in Musical Instruments 


® u. S. LETTERED 
\. _FINCERBOARD. 


For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 
Saves time and worry. 
SAL kind of instrument. 

OFFER — Fingerboard and celebrated 
| “*Howard” Tet Sacssectors regular price, soc. 





WeE BEAT THE WORLD ON 


BRASS BAND 
INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUMS, etc. 


We supply the United States 
Government. Reduced prices, 
Don't buy until you see our large, 
new illustrated Band Catalog. 























Attach in 






roc, postpaid 






Postpaid for asc. 








‘¢Howard’”’ Mandolins and Guitars Excel. Souvenir Catalog on request. 


Our Catalogs describe, illustrate and give net prices on every known 
musical instrument. SENT FREE when you state article wanted. Write today. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 290-.E' 4= ST: CINCINNATI, O. 




















SAVE ‘2 YOUR FUEL | the 


‘or get all we Fally Guaran- 


heat you pay 

for. When you teed. 

use a Rochester Write 

Radiator you do, | for booklet 
m@ on heating 


Rochester Radiator Co. houses 
61 Furnace St.. Rochester, N. Y. 


BIG PAYING BUSINESS 





Can be used in more 
ways and is less in the wa 
than any table made. ( 
is portable and can be set ¢ 
at any desired angle or } 
height. Wher not in use 
it occupies less than four }f}\s 
inches floor space. The a 
most useful piece of furni- | jausmae 
ture in the library, music or | # sesswe. Tanues 








‘*PERFECTION’ 


Adjustable Table and Reading Stand 








living room. A requisite 
in the sick room. 

Top Solid Quartered 
Oak, metal parts japanned, 
Price, $5.00. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Write oes names of hundreds of Gottgited customers. 
Make $80 to $50 weekly. Deb usiness at homeor ;44, 
time, selling Grey outfits and \< 
| auiee si ver, nickle and 
Beatin: on Vataliee gs Table- 
ware, Bicycles, all eavy 
late No experien cazickly. learned. 







“We pay the Freight.” 
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ormous demand. 6 or humbug. Outfit 





Op sizes, na Huet {yeramtoed. Let us start: you. - og 
H. GRAY & CO., me "Cincinnati, Ohio. GEO. F. SARGENT CO., *NeW'Vork 




















NEW INVENTION. | | We ore Your Floor for 








Write for new booklet, § Offer this month. Our new 
. Quaker Folding Vapor Bath Cubinets, finest produced. 
Everybody delighted. Enjoy at home for $c each all 
the marvelous cleausing, invigorating, curative effects 
of the famous Turkish Baths. Open the 6,000,00 
skin pores, purifies the entire system. Beats Hot 
Springs. Prevents disease. Saves Dr, bills. Cured 















To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 





¥ poe re’s drugless remedy for colds, grip, priced on ts. Sent prepaid to any point east 
yey pee a Meed and chin 4 of the Rocky Mountains. Money yerunded if 
Kidney trouble, —s 's diseases and female ills, not satisfactory. Illustrated catalogue show- 
Guaranveed. Seat on 80 days’ trial $100.00 to 1 tial colors sent free. 
we amon f jesmen, Managers, general agen 
recent profit. Address, cae 4 Co. (lnc.) wept, SO. bard og &t., 









WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 82 Worto Buitoinc, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
aoe sides and in all colors and sizes. Easily 
ept clean and warrante:? to out-wear higher- 


3] 




















time, available for instant use. 
everybody at any time and always. 
yours. The work is all the piano player’s. 
ideal of music without drudgery. 


New York Salesroom: 236 Fifth Ave. 


The CHASE & BAKER 
PIANO PLAYER 


is a complete musical education delivered to you at one 
In it there is music for 
The pleasure is all 
It is the 


THE CHASE & BAKER COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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| i 1904 Fairy Calendar 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
y Nothing more appropriate as a remembrance—everyone wants a calendar 
7 and the Fairy Calendar is the most artistic of the year. Send one to each of 
your friends. 

Consists of seven sheets, 10 x 12%, free from all advertising, the first sheet bear- 
ing the year’s calendar, and the other six, heads of beautiful women, with a burnt 
leather border effect and decorations in L,’Art Nouveau. Exquisitely lithogranhed 
in twelve colors, ready for hanging. 


€ 
HOW TO GET IT 


Send us ten oval box fronts from Fairy Soap, and we will send calendar absolutely free. If you prefer, 
send us 25 cents in stamps. This is, without doubt, the most liberal calendar offer of the season. 

Fairy Soap is the purest and best white soap made for the toilet and bath. It is oval in shape and 
daintily wrapped in an individual carton. Price sc. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department 119, Chicago. 
: is we Ree eae LST “a 
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$5.00 
3.00 A Little Figuring 


3.00 ..4 A Big Savin 
$11.00 By special arrangement with the Booklovers’ Library 


of Philadelphia OUTING is able to make the 
1. 00 Greatest Book or Magazine Offer Ever Made 


ae STITT oe 


or for any time than this combination 
of Literary and Human - Interest 


$5.00—Life Membership TABARD INN LIBRARY 


The Tabard Inn is well known as the quickest, cleanest and most trustworthy 
library service in the world. The library brings its 100,000 books to 
convenient, centrally located sub-stations where exchanges may be made, the 
only expense being the regular Tabard Inn exchange fee of 5 cents. This offer 
guarantees you all the privileges of the Tabard Inn for the rest of your life. 


$3.00—A Year’s Subscription to O U + t N G 


The Magazine of the Human Side of Outdoor Life, edited by Caspar Whitney. 
OUTING is not like any other magazine you ever saw. Its page throb with 
pictures that talk on paper that understands arid other full-blooded features. 


$3.00—A Year’s Subscription to 


BOOKLOVERS’ MAGAZINE 


The Sanest, Cleverest Stuff that strong and brilliant 
minds can produce goes every month into the writing 
and pictures of this Magazine of the Human Side of 
Indoor Life. 


$7.00—THE SAVING TO YOU IF YOU 
ACCEPT THIS 


Special Offer—$4.00 


is our price for the Library, the two Magazines 
and the Saving. You will provide your 
table with a full supply of Winter reading 
if you will cut off this coupon and send 
it with $4.00 to this office. 

















C, L.- 
Dec, 
Outing 
Publish- 
ing Co. 

239 Fifth Ave. 
N.Y. 




























Enclose find $4.00 for 
which send me OvuTING 
and BOOKLOVER’s MAG- 
AZINE for onc year and enter 
me for a Life Membership in 
The Tabard Inn Library. 













Further information gladly furnished 
bidiseat aeeeneied senenau nea OUTING PVBLISHING CO 
NEW YORK 


ADDRESS... ccccccccce set eeeereseeseeee 
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The Typewriter Exchange 


We will save you from 25 to 75 per cent. on Type- 
writers of all makes Send for 
samples of writing, prices, and 
catalogue. Machines shipped 
for inspection 
14 Barclay St., New York 
124 La Salle St., Chicago 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 
817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 
209 North 9th St., St. Louis 
536 California St., San Francisco 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “'Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for making 
100 copies from Pen-written and 50 
copies from typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on ten 
(10) days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less Trade 

Discount of 33%, or $5 net. 

THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO, 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


What is your Salary? 

“The Mahie Method” Why not increase it as hundreds of suc- 
sm ’ cessful graduates have done. We teach 

f \. ADVERTISING 






















by mail. Show you how to develope your 
own business or fit you for good posi- 
tions. The demand for competent ad- 
vertising men exceeds the pd Don't 


waste your time—pay a little more and 





Ex, get the best. Send today for FREE test 
Always New blank and 3rd Annual Announcement. 

Worlds to Conquer” CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
1011 Williams Bidg., Cor. Fifth Ave., and Monroe St., Chicago 















OlL -=SMELTER--MINES ! 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


(Members New York  Rncarcetees Stock Exchange), 
Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK: 
Suites 177 to 186, inclusive, Manhattan Life Bldg. 
Dividend-Paying Mining, Ol! and Smelter 
Stocks, Listed and Unlisted, our Specialty. 


BOOKLETS givi-g our successful plan for realizing th> large 
profits of legitimate Mining Oil and Smelter Investments, 
subscription blanks, full particulars, etc., sent free to any in.er. 
ested on application. BRANCHES: 
Washington, 















Pulledstghta, a | mecraareny N. H. Minneapolis, 
lade! ttsburg, lewport, R. L. Los Angeies. Cal. 
Chicago, Buffalo . Newark ,N. J. wee, Asis, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Can. Brooklyn, N. ¥ Tucson, *¢ 
Cincinnati, Montreal, +‘ Detroit, Mich. 

Bt. Louis, Hartford, Conn. Grand Rapids , 

Baltimore, Worcester , Mass. Davenport, la. 














For Christmas 















Laughlin 


Fountain Pen 


Is the Noblest Gift of All! 


SENT ON APPROVAL | 
TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE | 


To test Current Literature as an advertis- 
ing medium, we offer you your choice of 


THESE 
TWO $ 
POPULAR 
STYLES 
FOR ONLY 


By registered mail Sc. extra. 


Finest quality hard rubber holder in 
four simple parts, highest grade, large size 


14K. SOLID GOLD PEN 


EITHER STYLE—Richly 
gold mounted for presenta- 
tion purposes, $1. extra. 


GRAND SPECIAL OFFER 


Try the pen a week; if you do not find it as repre- 
sented—a finer value ‘then you can receive for three 
times the price in any other make, return it and we 
will send you $1.10 for it. The extra 10c. is for your 
trouble in writing us and to prove our confidence 
the Laughlin Pen. 
Tllustration on "eft » full size of ladies’ style; on 
right, gentlemen’s style. 
a afet pocket pen bolder sent free with each = 
LADIES. ~To & young man or an old man, to a 
married man or a single 2 nam, there is nothing in the 
world more appropriate, more welcome or use’ 
either as a holiday or birthda, gift, philopena souve- 
=, card prize, or keepsa ban a Laughlin Foun- 
tain pen, which is ever poh ever handy, and ever 
suggestive of the giver. 
Lay this Current Literature down, and write NOW, 


ADDRESS 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 
93 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 








ONLY $5.00 


jj 12.6 00 6.0.0.6.5-]t 


; 2 8 
New and improved model. Made en- 060 1a 2 © x 2S “x oo #: 


tirely of metal. Size 4x 10% inches. 
IAPACITY 999.999,999 
SUBTR. 


ACTS 
MULTIPLIES DIVIDES 
Fastest, simplest, lightest, handiest, most 
——— and durable low-priced calculat- 
ng machine. Cannot make mistakes. 
Buy a Locke Adder to save your brain 
“One should be in every business office.” — 
Joe Lee Jameson, State Rev. Agent, fo. a, 
* maces is — its weight in old.”— 
ion, Special Agent, United States ny hi 
oF Labor, ‘Boston, Massachusett: 


$5.00, prepaid in 'G Unitea States. 
peocios Free. Agents wanted. 
C.E. LOCKE MFG. CO. , 52 Walnut St. , Kensett, Iowa 
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© SF! 1-|: FESS =: 


= Sass PO ‘f= seas 


Che Christmas ~ he 
~ % % [WPetropolitan 


N ISSUE of extraordinary beauty 
HA and interest isthe CHRISTMAS 
(December) METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE. This number is in effect 
a demonstration of the advancement 
of reproductive methods and of good 
printing. The leading article, superbly 
illustrated in tint, is a Christmas Short 
Story, by Stephen Bonsal, the well- 
known traveler and correspondent. The 
scenes are laid in the Holy Land. 


160 Pages—s2 in Qolor 
100 Tilustrations 


by the best artists with brush, pen and cam- 
era: Arthur Heming ; Orson Lowell; Jay 
Hambidge; C. J. Taylor; and others. “ 





Beets 


Reduced fac-simile of a full page illustration 


12 Short Stories 


by such clever writers as: Maurice Hewlet; 
W. A. Fraser; Arthur Stringer: Gustave 
Kobbe; Ralph Henry Barbour, and others. 


16 Portraits of 
Beautiful Women 


This feature alone sells thousands of copies 
each month. We select the most beautiful, 
and artistic pictures — to secure, 


For Sale at AND News-stands 
Price 15 Cents 


Reduced fac-simile of a full page color illustration 


Che Metropolitan Magazine 


R. 5. Russell, Publisher 
d7 a = tan 
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Restores Eyesight PAR 


SPECTACLES A THING OF THE PAST 


“ACTINA,” A MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY THAT 
CURES ALL AFFLICTIONS OF THE EYE AND 
EAR WITHOUT CUTTING OR DRUGGING 


A marvellous discovery has been made by that Scientist 
and Inventive Genius, Prof. W. C. Wilson. He has invented 
a restorer known as ‘‘Actina,”’ through which all afflictions 
of the eye and ear, such as blindness, granulated lds, cata- 
racts, sore eyes, deafness, etc., are 
cured without cutting or drugging. 
It is a simple contrivance, known as 
the Actina Pocket Battery, and 
through it the patients cure them. 
* selves in_the privacy of their own 
homes, It not only abolishes the 
butcheries and torturous methods 
practiced by occulists and aurists, but 
at the same time perfects a positive 
and lasting cure. 

General.Alexander Hamilton, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, 
N. Y., highly recommends ‘‘ Actina.”’ 

Mr. F. W. Harwood, Springfield, Mass., says that *‘ Actina,” 
cured him of deafness of nine years’ standing. 

Mr. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y., writes ‘‘Actina” has ree 
moved cataracts from both my eyes. I can read well with. 
out my glasses; am sixty-five years old. 

Ro Baker, Ocean Beach, Cal., writes: I should have 
been blind had I not used ‘‘ Actina.”’ 

party of prominent citizens have organized a company 
known as the New York and London Electric Association, 
and they have given this method so thorough a test on hun- 
dreds of cases pronounced incurable and hopeless that they 
now positively assure a cure. ‘‘Actina”’ is sent on trial 
postpaid. If you will call or send your name and address to 
the New York and London Electric Association, Dept. 112B, 
29 Walnut St., Kansas City; Mo., you will receive abso- 
utely free, a valuable book—Prof. Wilson's ‘‘ Treatise on the 
Eye and on Diseases in General,’’ and you can rest assured 
that your eyesight and hearing will be restored, no matter 
how many doctors have failed. 





eT TT 





DENTACURA 


Mm TOOTH-PASTE 





indorsed by 3,000 dentists, is 
the best 

It cleans the teeth, heals 
and hardens the gums, sweet- 
ens the breath, and by de- 
stroying the harmful Bacteria 
of the mouth really becomes 
TOOTH INSURANCE 
At all druggists or direct 

Jor 25 cents. 


Dentacura Go., Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 








LEARN PROOFREADING 


A profession that offers literary opportunity with pecuniary 
profit is one that intelligent people desire. We, the original 
proofreading school, can prepare you for the work more 
thoroughly than any other. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 





#200 A MONTH 


One reliable man or woman in each county as 
manager, to exhibit, take orders and appoint 
agents for H=rrison’s Oil-Gas Stoves for cooking 
and heating. Wonderful iavention. 
Automatically generates fuel gas 
from kerosene oil. Miniature Sar 
/ Works. Absolutety safe. Enormous 
demand. Thousands sold weekly. 
Cheapest, cleanest, safest fuel. Cus- 
tomers delighted. CATALOGUE 
FREE. rite today. Address, 
WORLD MFG. CO., 5576 World Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








\ Nos, O24 or 2 
pe 


eonsider this pen a treasure. 
No. 25, $5.00. Larger than No. 24. Holds lots ofink. 
No. 6. Gold 4, $3.00. Distinetively a lady’s pen. 


(:- 





Z FOUNTAL 


MATA Mi 
mH HH {HAN 







What perplexities does Christ- 
mas time presenu No one is too 
old or too young to be remem- 
bered at this season. I can simplify 
matters for you greatly. If you are in 
doubt as to what to buy and want to give 
something that will be a lasting reminder 
of the giver for many yea 8, select a Parker Lucky 
Curve. It is an untold comfort to all who write, 
whether it is used once or 365 times a year. Itisa 
present which will be appreciated by every one who 


writes, 
PRICES, 

No. 1, $1.50. A splendid pen for little monev. 

N 18 or O18, $2.00. A larger and better pen, 
Sere . Joint or Jointless. 

Nos, 20 or 020, $2.50. Neo better quality at any 
price; a moxt popular pen. 

No. 023, Monegan, $3.00. Will not roll from desk. 

, Serew Joint or Jointless, Large size 


nm, $4.00. Father, brother or any gentleman would 


No. 11, Barrel, $6.00. Very handsome. 

No. 12. Pearland Gold. Makes a beautiful and dainty 
wesent toe either lady or gentleman, 

No. 30, Full Gold Cover. Price, $10.09. Beautiful 
and rich enough to be handed down as an heirloom, 


No. 40. ce, $20.00. Positively the most magnifi- 
eent-looking pen ever wade, Engraved “cov cap 
-and barrel, Bp ace reserved for engraving name of owner 


iu the center of the barrel. (Thisalso applies to No. 30.) 
The foregoing are all especially fine goods. My 
Catalogue shows engravings of all these styles, as 
well as others. May I not mail you a copy and, at 
che same time, give you the name of one, or more, 
of the 9000 dealers who sell the * Lucky Curve”? In 
gone there is no one in your locality, please order 
rect. 

Some people have ordered as many as a dozen 
Parker Pens for Christmas presents. 

Kindly write me SEO 
GEO. S. PARKER, 

The Parker Pen Co., 

26 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 

P. 8.—If you willstatein your letter that you are an Lm ages £ 
chaser of a Fountain Pen, I will send you, complimentary, a ino 
Aluminum Rule and Paper Cutter, on receipt of stamps for postage— 
to others, 12 cents. 








ADDICTED TO THE DRUG HABIT? 


The Drug habit is a disease and can be cured. Our Sama- 
torium was established in 1875 for the treatment of Drug 
and Alcoholic Addictions. No Restraint. Cure Guaranteed. 


HOME TREATMENT IF DESIRED. 


By our Home Remedy we have cured thousands of the 

Morphine and Liquor habits who could not come to eur 

Sanatorium and who had failed elsewhere. Each case 

receives direct personal care of our Physicians. 

The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 51. Lebanon, Ohio. 
logue of over 2000 plays. 


PLAYS Fee ain wre 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, or 40 W, 28th St., New York. 





Dialogues, Recitations and other 
Entertainments. Send for free cata- 





Julian Hawthorne says: “A magazine that 
every writer in America ought to subscribe for 
and study is THz WriTER (Boston). It contains 
articles and suggestions of practical value to 
authors, written by experts; and it is almost. 


inconceivably useful.” 
of Short Stories, Features, Sketche- 


PHESS SYNDICATE SHEET, 69 Butler Av., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


verybodys 
gazine 


The Christmas issue of EVERYBODY’S will be a magazine of extraordinary 
interest and beauty. It is easily the best number the publishers have yet produced. 
_ The stories, articles, and pictures are of uncommon excellence and value. 


A New Story by Booth TarKington 


From ‘“‘Monsieur Beaucaire”’ “Boss Gorgett’’ is a far cry. It is hard to find the creator of the fascinating 
Frenchman in the writer of this stro yng and able study of American pclitical life. The most conservative of our 
authors, Mr. Tarkington proc duces slowly and with great care. ‘‘Boss Gorgett’’ is the first story he has written 
since ‘The Two Vanrevels” and it represents in a way his recent experiences in Indiana politics. The episode has 
been presented often enough from the upper side—the knightly young reformer and his crusade against boss and 


ward-heeler—but Booth Tarkington has daringly gone at it from the under side, and gives us the young champion 


of political purity from the standpoint of the boss. It is a merciless tale startlingly real, and in workmanship and 


characterization in advance of anything the author has yet done. 


FIFTY CENTS WORTH FOR TEN CENTS 
On all News-stands One Dollar per Year. 


THE RIDGWAY-THAYER COMPANY, Publishers 
Union Square North, New York 


If you will send $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription to Everybody’s Magazine 
we'll keep that dollar till you’ve read 
the next number. Then, if you will 
write us that you haven’t had more 
than three times 8% cents’ worth, we'll 
send that dollar back! 


You can add Everybody’s to any club 


offer for one dollar. 


THE RIDGWAY-THAYER COMPANY 
UNION SQUARE (31 EAST 17th ST. 
NEW YORK 
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James Pott @ Co. BRENTANO’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LOST KING. 

Remarkable in Its Humor and By Henry SHACKELFoRD. A powerful his- 
Charm torical novel, dealing with Louis Charles 

Capet, son of Louis XVI. 6 illustrations 

andahandsome cover . . . . $1.25 


Budapest |i; 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH “Rita’s” latest novel. A scathing exposé 
of English Society Life . . . . $1.50 














Illustrated, $1.50 THE BEGGAR’S GARDEN. 


Graceful Verses by Miss Ruth Lawrence, 


With a Decided Western Atmosphere author of ‘Colonial Verses.” Charming 
half-tone illustrations enliven the pages. 


Along Net, . _» « « eae 
THE CHILD’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
F Oo u das F Oo Oo t e d By Heatu Rosinson. 11 full-page illus- 


Trails trationsincolor . . . . . . $1.50 


BILBERRY WOOD. 
By RUTH A. COOK This is a good Juvenile by T.C. M. Dick. 





Illustrated, $1.25 net Clever verses. Illustrated in colors, oblong 
ee 


New York BRENTANO’S, New York 


$1.50 

















The Billy Barlow Scrap Book 


~ . 
ge Christmas Cards, SENT ON APPROVAL. 
f 4 C | d d Useful and Appropriate Holiday Remembrance. 
eee N artisticand durable SCRAP BOOK, 
cel mr a én als an A —_ = —— hand-made, 
te eavy, long fibre. Mittineague paper, 
ey Postal Card Packets “deckle” or rough edges. Bound 9 En- 
d a“ mq i a color, two tores 
mn of drab, hand-sewed, strong and elegant. 
21st SEASON. We deliver to any U. S. address a 6x0, 

. Our well-known Packets 100 page book on receipt of $1.00. 
are ready, and need only 9 12, 130-page book on receipt of $2.00. 
brief mention. First 7 Packs, f not satisfactory, return at our expense 
post-paid, for $3.85. 10 en-aihin and get your money. For 25 cents extra, 

’ ° o wills r 4 

Packs, post-paid, $5.80. ati - — in gold on cover; you must then 


we’ " S4.ctec, 10 Fine Cards BARLOW BROS. 
oo ce eam Rese Coptoens Boctiets. 101 PEARL STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


oe 4 $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards, includ- 
ing 6 transparent cards, 


souvenirs of Boston. 
54 cts., 20 Fine Postal Cards WHY PAY RETAIL PRICES 
(all different. FOR YOUR BOOKS 
$1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. WHEN YOU CAN BUY AT WHOLESALE ? 
54cts., 5 - tif FRER.- Our New Catalog with Christy cover. A guide to the best 
(all different). literature, containing the books of all publishers. holesale prices 
27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. toall, Ask for Catalogue SL. 
54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. SIMS, WILSON & SIMS Cco., 
54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 338, 340, 342, 344 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
20 Fine Birthday Cards. Largest Mail-Order Booksellers in the World. 


aa~ Special Packets and lots put up to order. Reference: First Nat'l Bank of Chicago 
For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 

TEACHER For 54cts., 25 Cards, notwoalike. BOOKHS AT When calling, Please ask for 
Samples Paper by the pound, 15 cents. LIBERAL Wheneses” on oe o book, 

H. H. CARTER & CO., oe 7s. wring arens TR. GRANT. 
& Somerset St., Boston. Vv e for quotations. An assort- 
ites of FULL CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION ment »f catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 

prives sent for 10-cent “me. 

F. B. GRANT, Books, 23 West 42d Street, New York. ° 

Mention thie advertisement, and receive a discount. 
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co. L. 


FRANK ™~ 
LESLIE \ 


Send me Leslie’s Heroine Calendar 
and your special Christmas issue, 
well as all the numbers for 1904, 
which I enclose $1.00. 





Ten g E SLi E 'S Conta 
MONTHLY 





A Great Offer by a Great Magazine 


LESLIE’S 
MONTHLY 


Enlarged. Improved. Beautified. 
10c. a Copy; $1.00 a Year. 


We believe in Leslie’s Monthly. // is growing bigger in bulk, 
broader in policy, timelier in matter, more human in treatment. 








THE CHRISTMAS COVER. 


THE IMPORTED AMERICAN. A FREE GIFT to Subscribers: 


You will marvel at theenterprise of LESL1zZ’s MONTHLY. Tostudy 2 e 
the bamanside of thegrent problem of American immigration, Lzs- Leslie’s Heroine Calendar and the superb 
LIE’s MON 'HLY hassentits well-known correspondents, MR.and a 
MRS. BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG, to livein Sicily, | Christmas Number. Use coupon below at once. 
witha poor Italian family,to accompany them in the stees:age to 


Leslie’s Monthly for 1904 is the best magazine we have ever planned. 

















this country, and learn from closestintimacy their hopes and fears, 
and afterwards the realization of theirsettlement in the promised 
land. This series of articles casts a white lighton the process which 
manufactures American citizens out of such raw material. 


A WOMAN’S BREAD AND BUTTER. 


You will beinterested in the human quality of LESLIE’s MONTHLY, 
it is to LesLiz’s MONTHLYthat MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH 


contributes the wonderful story of her work in prison. LESLIE’s, too, 
will print serially tuetrue and inspiring account of a girl’s struggle for 


The Most Ornamental 


life in a great city. From the ‘‘learner’s wage” of $1.50 a week she Calendar of 1904. 
climbs painfully upto a position ofcomfort. It is a vealstory. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN LOBBY. 


You will grow enthusiastic at the patriotism of LESLIK’s MONTHLY. 
Itis LESLIg£’s which is investigating with scrupulous careour vicious sys- 
tem of government by the Lobby, and which prints exactly what it finds. 
{It is L¥sLtE’s, too, which is publishing true, unvarnished accounts of the 
Bosses who govern us, and who never give us a chance to vote them down. 


GOOD TO READ. 


You will delight in theentertainment of LESLIE’s MONTHLY. Thede- 
lightful ** Domesticities,’’ by the author of ‘‘Wee MacGreegor,” **A Few 
Real Boys,” by theauthorof ‘The Real Diary ofa Real Boy,” **A Honey- 
moon on a Houseboat,” by the man who spentit. These are but three 
of a score of features solely to entertain. 


All Sorts of GOOD Stories 


You will enjoy LEs.ire’s Stories. We believe in LESLIE’s Writers, 

5; Howcanwehelpit? See their names: 
J.J. Bell, Henry Van Dyke, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Marion Hill, **Ralph Connor,” Irving Bacheller, 


Henry Narland, Carolyn Wells, 


Hi. Stillwell Edwards, 


Jack London, Henry A. Shute, John Luther Long, 


Frank Bullen, 8. R. Crockett, 


Roy Rolfe Gilson, ete. 


Leslie’s HEROINE CALENDAR. 


These are the Artists: 


“\ Howarp CHANDLER CHRISTY, 


\ 


“The Maid at Arms,” 
by R. W. 


for ae 


The Heroines are from these novels: 


* Alice of ong, Vincennes,” 


y M. Thompson. 
Chambers. 
by Hallie E. Rives. 


A. B. WENZELL, “ Hearts Courageous,’’ 


WILL GrerE, “* The oe : Weert 
- y Frank Norris. 
PUBLISHING =~ heuer. Dent.”” 
HOUSK, 141-147 HARRISON FISHER, Dente £ ent, 


5th Ave., N.Y. City: 
Please enter my subscrip- 
tion to Frank Les.ir's Popvu- ' 
Lar Montuty for the year 1904. \ Of three of these heroines—exquisite 
~ lithographs in 12 colors—on heavy 
bbled art paper, 10x12 inches, tied 
with silk ribbon; sent postage prepaid 


y E. W. Hornung. 


“This Calendar, given FREE with every i“ a 
\ new yearly subscription, comprises picturesS Sag , 


J 
* 


‘N mas Number and the twelve 
\ issues of LESLIE’S MONTHLY 





byus. The HeroineCalendar, the Christ- Je - thee pies | ae 
ce Copyright 


\ for 1904 all for $1.00, Not given with § : PLP Ez 
\ combination subscription orders ta. 





\ except so advertised, Ss _— 





Send for Iustrated Prospectus. Free. 


\ ian FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, N. Y. 
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BOUND BOOKS AT SHEET PRICE 





Books are Royal Octavo—About 11 inches tall 


2 Price Ridpath’s  ‘) Price 
istory of the World 


We guarantee the volumes perfect in every way—except the color of the leather on the backs 
varies a trifle—the shade on a few of the volumes being a little lighter than the others. 

The difference would scarcely be noticeable to one outside of the book trade. We'll send the 
books to you on a week’s approval. You'll find them satisfactory, if not, return them at our 
expense—nothing fairer—you see and know just what you are getting. 


There are less than forty of these sets, and rather than rebind such a small lot we prefer to 
send them to you on approval and at almost half price—about what they would be worth to us 
with the covers torn off, and on payments of only $2 a month. 

An ideal Christmas present for little money.—Cut out the coupon now. Write in 
time to secure a set. 


If you’d like to possess the only world’s history that reads like a story-book—yet is 
recognized by such men as William McKinley, Benjamin Harrison, Dr. Cuyler, Bishop 
Vincent, and thousands more, as a standard authority and the greatest historical refer- 
ence work in existence—send for the free specimen book TO-DAY, using the coupon 
below. 
That specimen book will tell you all about the history—How it came to be 
written, How it will interest and entertain you, Why you need it, And how you 
¢an secure one of the slightly mismatched sets at much less than the subscrip- 9 MERRILL & 
tion price. BAKER 
Ridpath’s History of the World is a great big set of nine royal octavo 
wolumes, with 4,000 illustrations and many maps and color-plates, 
You pay only $1 down. The complete set is sent at once. The rest 
you pay in monthly payments of $2. Cut the coupon off and send Without cost to me, please 
Ls 


it to-day. page and illustration book wh 
contains specimens of the Race Charts, 


MERRILL & BAKER Sf vype Piste, Engraving, Phow-cogree 
j ings, Tint-Block Color Plates, Text-Pages, 
with full particulars and prices et 


PUBLISHERS . i slightly damaged sets. 
9 and Il E. 16th St., New York 


>) 


9 and 11 E. 16th St. 
New York 
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Harper's Flagasine 
| For 1904 
geome OF HARPER’S MAGAZINE for the coming 


year are so far perfected that the publishers feel assured 
that the Macazine for 1904 will be the greatest magazine the 
world has ever seen. It will be richer, more varied and more 
brilliant, both from the literary and artistic standpoint, than it 
or any other magazine ever has been. 

It will present authoritative articles covering every important 
field-of human activity, going to original sources for its studies. 
The greatest scientists are now engaged i in experiments and will — 
write of their new discoveries in science; great historians. will 
write on history, and at first hand will come accounts of discovery 
and travel, by men who are‘now on their way to the South Pole, 
by others who are breaking their way through unexplored South 
America, etc. Archeology, art, nature, sociology, language, etc., 
- will be treated in original essays. 

It will print at least eight short stories in every number. 

It will have paintings in colors in every number. 

It will, above all, maintain a distinctly literary standard, avoid- 
ing such subjects as sports, politics, “graft,” crime, coronations, 
volcanic catastrophes, etc. It will publish nothing “timely,” 
nothing of temporary or journalistic interest. 

A remarkable love story by Mary Jounston, author of “To 
Have and To Hold,” has just begun. Mrs. Humpury Warp’s 
greatest novel begins in May, and a new story by Sir GILBERT 
Parker (author of “The Right of Way”) in the Fall. Mark 
Twain has written a wonderful dog story for the Christmas 
Harper’s—by far the greatest story he ever wrote. 

By exclusive arrangement a number of the leading American 
writers will write only for Harper's during the coming year. 
Among them are: Mark Twain, W. D. Howe ts, THomas 
A. Janvier and Rospert W. CHaAmBers. 

By virtue of wholly unusual arrangements, these—among the 
greatest magazine artists alive to-day—will paint only for Har- 
PER’s Macazine: Epwin A. Assey, R.A., Howarp Pyte, 
Miss ExizaBeTH SHiIpPEN GreEN and Louts Hitcucock. 

Practically every author and artist of reputation the world over 
will contribute to Harper’s during the coming year. 


35 ry ll $4. oo oe 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
franklin Square, Mew Bork 
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The Great Home Magazine of America 


‘Editorial Anaemia ‘for 1904 


OR three years past we have been in negotiation with leading authors, 
artists and specialists in all departments of the world of achievement, 

with the determination of making Success for 1904, and all subsequent 
volumes, the richest treasure-house in existence of real “things worth 
while.” Our ships are coming to port, and now we are ready, at last, 
to tell’ the public something of what we have in store for Success readers. 


rnmoepar 
‘ »s~ KH Kh if 
‘ 4 4ia a 4 


We believe in serial stories, but not in long-winded ones. The following stories are 
brilliant, snappy, full of life and action, original in plot, and masterly in execution. They will com- 
mand your attention frem the start and keep it clear to the end ; amd they will make you think. 


GUTHRIE THE DUKE OF THE CONFESSIONS 
OF THE « TIMES ”’ | CAMERON AVENUE OF A POLITICIAN 
Ld 















































< 
| 
| 
By Josepu A. ALTSHELER | By Henry Kircuert WessTER By Davip Granam PuILtips 
Author of ** Before the Dawn.’ | Author of The Banker and the Bear,’ Author of “ Golden Fleece.” 
and “The Copper King,” and are ‘ n <! 
G°THRE is the representative of | author.with Samuel Merwin.of * Calu- HosE who ‘have read in Success, 
a leading journal at the capi- | met*k?” and * The Short-Line War.” or in book form, Mr. Phillips’s 
tal of his state, which is easily Fr you have a drop of fighting wonderful story, ‘‘ The Confessions 
recognized as one of the most blood in your veins you will of a Creesus,’’ will understand the 
famous in the Union. Through read with a keen delight Mr. Web- inside view which he will give us, in 
both duty and inclination, he is |  ster’s strong story (commenced in the new serial he is now writing for_ 
drawn deeply into a great political ‘Nov ember,) of a College settlement, Success, of the workings of the wires 
contest which is being waged in the and how its leaders determine to which move things at Washington 
legislature over public and private break the machine and. bring to his as the master politicians wish them 
issues, and he fights sturdily for his knees ‘* The Duke of Cameron moved. No such story has ever 
friend, the speaker of the house, who Avenue,”’ 7. ¢., the aldermanic boss before been told with the faithful- 
is accused of betraying the people’s of the ward, who opposes a sorely ness to truth, the closeness of de- 
cause for his own advantage. His needed sanitary reform. The tale of tail, and the sureness of touch which 
duty takes him to New York, the fight which follows is one of Mr. Phillips is bringing to his task; 
where he meets financial powers the best things which Mr. Webster and the scenes of love, power, av- 
on their own ground, and check- has ever written, and, as a lesson in arice, and political intrigue which 
mates their last desperate moves practical politics, will put new heart crowd his pages will prove an absorb- 
against his friend, the speaker. It is into those who believe it impossible to ing tale to those who like to look be- 
a powerful story, magnificently told. conquer the powers that be. hind the scenes. 
One Dollar per annum S U C C E S§S S&S | University Bidg., New York 








If you want an education and will work for it—write to us 





Our Editorial Policy—Strength, Cle 
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MONG many stirring stories of love, heroism, 
adventure and world conquest, our ‘¢ busi- 
ness stories’? stand out unique. They are a 
««Success Specialty,’’ with some imitators, but 


no equals. The following are soon to appear:— | 


The White Car, by Samuel Merwin 

The Making of Connor, by 3. George Frederick 
An Artist in Publicity, by Howard Fielding 
How the Governor Won, by Elliott Flower 


A Fight for the Snow Sheds, by Alvah Milton Kerr | 


Other stories by Frank H. Spearman, Cy Warman, 
Hamlin Garland, Frank Fayant and George Baker Hoyt 


uccess has always been fortunate in securing 
from great singers, actors and artists the 
fruits of their life experience, and their con- 
tinued wise counsel to those who are trying to 
gain a foothold in music, art and the drama. 
Among many coming contributions are :— 
The Life Story of Mme. Melba, 4y William 


Armstrong 


My a gr for a Standing in the Musical | 


World, by Madame Marchesi, teacher of many of 
the great operatic stars 


Working Under ]. McNeil Whistler, by Walter 
Fenn 


The Upbuilding of the Stage, by E. H. Sothern 


MartHa McCuiiocn-W tLuaMs 


Mas. Joun A. Locan GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


a 4 7"y 


"THE study of wild animal, bird and plant life 
is most fascinating for old and young alike. 

This has always been a ‘¢ Success Specialty,”’ 

and among the contributions already arranged 

for are the following :— 

The Freedom of the Black-Faced Ram, by Charles 
G. D. Roberts 


A Mother in Michigan, by William Davenport Hulbert 
(The story of a black bear and her cubs) 


A Kingly Fisherman, by William Davenport Hulbert 
(The story of a kingfisher’s home on the Glimmerglass) 

After a Grizzly Bear with a Camera, by S. M. 
Downey 


More delightful Nature Stories by Martha Mc-Culloch- 
Williams and others 


Success is pre-eminently a home magazine, 
and among our most important departments 
are the following :— 


Etiquette, by Mrs. Burton Kingsland and Christine 
Terhune Herrick 

Correct Dress, by Marion Bell 

Talks with Young Men and Women, by Orison 
Swett Marden 

Child Culture, by Marion Foster Washburne 

How to Decorate the Home, by fosephine Wright 
Chapman 

Health and Its Relation to Beauty, by Alice B. 
Stockham, M.D. 

New Cures for Old Diseases, by Dr. Cyrus Edson 





anliness, Enthusiasm, Inspiration _| 


If you want to earn money at home this winter—write to us 












































HAMLIN GARLAND James Bryce 


NUMBER Of short, practical papers giving the 
civic and economic phases of municipal, 
state, national and international politics. A 
series of priceless value to our young men, by 


Seth Low 
Arthur Pue Gorman 


Henry C. Potter 
William ]. Bryan 
Bird S. Coler 
Marz Nordau 


Pres. Loubet, of France 
Emil Combes, Premier 


of France Lyman ]. Gage 
Sere ‘ 
Charles Wyndham, : “Carter Harrison 
retary of State for 
Ireland Tom L. Johnson 


HE problem of ‘* what career’’ is in every 

home where there are growing children, 
and Success throws light upon this problem 
by securing, from leaders in the great profes- 
sions and mercantile life, articles and interviews 
on the best ways to ‘‘enter and climb.’’ 
Among many coming articles are:— 
The Future of the Mining Engineer, by 

Hays Hammond 


What Chances Did the Railroad Business Offer 
Me? by George H. Daniels 


The Law as a Profession, by Chauncey M. Depew 


Fohn 


The First Steps in a Business Career, by Pres. 


Fames F. Hill 


' 


Max Noxpao E. H. Sorneny 


WORLD TOP] 


uR efforts to put Swccess readers in close 

touch with the great world of work and 

achievement are well illustrated by the follow- 
ing notable articles and series of papers :-— 


Diplomatic Mysteries, 4y Vance Thompson 


A most interesting and important series of 
papers containing revelations of the inner his- 
tory of recent international puzzles, now for 
the first time made public (through Mr. Thomp- 
son) by certain of the foremost statesmen and 
government officials of Europe. 


Great Journalists of the World, ( De Blowitz, 
Sala, Smalley, Steevens, Ralph and others), 
by W. S. Wane, of the London Times 


Some of the Great Men of Europe, 4y 
James Bryce, author of the ‘* American 
Commonwealth,’’ and ** Studies in Con- 
temporary Biography’’ 


The Latest News of the Heavens, ty Sir 
Robert Stawell Ball, formerly Astronomer 
Royal of Ireland 


The Early Days of Noted Congressmen, 
by Walter Wellman 


Women I Knew in Washington, 4y Mrs. 
Fohn A. Logan, once the leader of Wash- 


ington Society 


My Apprenticeship with pug by Ad- 
miral Dewey, U. 8. 





We e accept no ‘medical, liquor, cigar, or unreliable advertisements 
















~ Our Subscription Department wants representatices—urite to us 
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A MARKET REPORT—“CORN IS UP” 











REDUCED FAC-SIMILE—FULL SIZE, 20 IN. X 26 IN. 


gE are pleased to announce what we believe to be one of the most interesting and important 
features which will appear in any magazine during 1904. Each issue of Success, commencing 

with that of December, 1903, will contain a large four -page supplement beautifully printed on 
delicate, toned, proof paper and entitled, «* THe Success Portro.io.’’ It will be so arranged as 
to be removed and bound with others in portfolio covers, which we will furnish free on receipt of 
4 cents (stamps accepted) for postage and packing. The whole set will form a beautiful art book. 
In «« THe Success Portrotio’’ will appear, from time to time, a number of original 
double-page drawings made expressly for Success by leading American artists. Even more 
valuable features of the portfolio will be collections of portraits of the greatest living men and 
women of the world, grouped together in such a way as to be most interesting, both artistically 
and from a literary and biographical standpoint. A few of these groups are the following:— 


The Great Journalists of the World The Great Women of the World 
The Great Actors of the World The Great Generals of the World 
The Great Bankers of the World The Great Captains of Industry 


TT" beautiful engraving entitled “A Market Report,’’ represented in reduced fac-simile above, forms the first feature 
of ** The Success Portfolio,’ and appears in the Christmas number. It is from a drawing made expressly for 
Success by Roth, and will recall to many the days when the country store was the only village news bureau. 

Success is producing a limited number of artist’s proof, remarque copies of this fine engraving, on heavy 
paper, 20 in. by 26 in., suitable for framing; and will send one copy, securely packed in 
tube, to those who send us, on or before December 31, 1903, one dollar for an 
annual subscription to Success, new or renewal, and 10 cents extra (stamps accepted) for 

postage and packing. Special request for this engraving must be made when writing. This engraving is copy- 
righted by The Success Company, and can be obtained only on this pian. Send your subscription at once in order 
to secure earliest copies taken from the plates when in-the best ‘¢ state,’” or conditicn. 


Address THE SUCCESS COMPANY, University Building, New York 


Save money by sending for our Magazine and Book Offers 
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The SUCCESS BOOK OFFERS 


ROM the immense mass of recently published books, we have selected an even 
dozen which are, in our judgment, well worth purchasing, and which offer so 
wide a variety in character and contents as to meet every taste. These books 

are all from the presses of the leading publishers of the country, and are their dest 
editions—in binding, paper, presswork and illustrations, representing the highest art 
of American bookmaking. We guarantee satisfaction with every book. 

By our large orders, we are able to procure these books at prices which make 

possible the following offers. Postage prepaid. Foreign postage extra. 


FIRST OFFER SECOND OFFER 


We will send you SUCCESS, one We will send you any one 
year, book below, ABSOLUTELY FREE, 

with any 1 book below, for $1.504. postage prepaid, if you send us $2 
« =) =62 books “ ‘© 2.25 for two annual subscriptions to 
oso «6 3 “ * 3.00 | SUCCESS, one of which may be 
eo 6 4 68 66 ss 3.75 | your own. 








OUR BOOK LIST 
Publisher’s Price 


THE CAVALIER, by Georce W.CasLeE, - - - - - $1.50 


This is one of the great American novels and should find a permanent place in 
every library. Illustrated by Christy. Scribner. 


RANSON’S FOLLY, by RicHarp Harpinc Davis, . . - 1.50 
Contains five magnificent stories in Davis’s best style and wonderful power. ~ 
Ililustrated by Remington, Christy, and others. Scribner. 

- - 1.50 


DONOVAN PASHA, by Sir GILBERT PARKER, - - 
In this book we get an inside view of the forces preserving order in Egypt—that 
mysterious world of Uriental secrecy and diplomacy. Appleton. 


THE TWO VANREVELS, by BootH TarKINGTON, - - - 1.50 


A unique, delicate and exciting love story by the author of “‘ Monsieur Beaucaire”’ 
and “A Gentleman from Indiana.” Illustrated by Hutt. McClure-Phillips. 


THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES, by Sir A. Conan Dove, 1.50 
The latest ‘‘Sherlock Holmes” detective story, of thrilling interest and power. 
Illustrated by Paget. MMJcClure-Phillips. 


OUT OF GLOUCESTER, by James B. ConnoLty,~ - - - 1.50 


A book of sea stories of the kind to make the blood tingle and the eyes burn 
with joy and pride in American manhood. Illustrated by Burns. Scribner. 


UP FROM SLAVERY, by Booker T. WASHINGTON, - . - 1.50 


The wonderful story of a man’s upward climb from actual slavery before the 
War to a position of respect and honor among men. Doudleday-Page. 


THE YOUNG MAN ENTERING BUSINESS, by O. S. Marpen, 1.50 
This is Dr. Marden’s latest book, just issued this Fall from the press, and is full 
of sound counsel to those making the first plunge into business life. Crowed. 


PUSHING TO THE FRONT, by Orison Swetr MARDEN, - - 1.50 


Perhaps the most valuable present that_can be given to a boy or young man 
and will have an influence over his life which will never be lost. vowel. 


HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS, by Nettye BLaNcuan, - 1.35 


A beautiful nature book filled with charming little photographs, taken, many 
times, after days of patient watching for the right “pose.”” Doudleday-Page. 


THE BROOK BOOK, by Mary Rocers MILLER, - - - 1.35 
A glimpse of the nature world in daily life, with eighty-one exquisite illustra- 
tions which will be a delight to the nature lover. Doudbleday-Page. 


A PASTEBOARD CROWN, by CrLara Morris, - - - 1.50 


Acharming novel of the stage by one of the greatest American actresses. Scribner. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, wastinaton”square; NEW YORK 














See Editorial Announcement of Success on four preceding pages 
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Unique Departure 
In Book Making 


< The Consolidated 


iiialieaimaa) Encyclopedic Library 


co ial biel "| represents the first real improvement'that has been made in 
Ps | OVER A CENTURY of encyclopedia making. 
[Fal een | Imagine if You Can 


(a) Awork built to meet the NATURAL DEMANDS 
and SOLVE the DAILY PROBLEMS of life in the home, 
office and school. 

(b) A work AVOIDING all technical. features, ! 
scientific treatises, the great mass of dry historical and statisti 
| aa ha i) iV sac | hal "tl matter, dead, obsolete, remote and useless matter uniformly 
| | a included in the old-time encyclopedias. 

(c) A library that really assists in the development of one’s 
highest ang mental and moral powers. Every line 
printed from ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT. 

(d) Every.line of practical benefit to some ‘member of the 
family. 

(e) A work that brings into your home the resources for 
the greatest ——, and accomplishment, power and. success, 
: » : happiness and satisfaction. 

; 1 Nee bce — ns ‘ 
(arr Alec lceMia aia] © (F) A work that will be of untold benefit to children in 
— " on —w Aa school, and put parents in touch with up-to-date, educational 
r face Be bh: ss 34 PS BS <ieRiU) methods. 
| °c EE Nal iy il (g) An a library that isnot a synonym of dull- 
ny ness and monotony, but full of life, vigor, inspirational and educa- 
Wp, tional advantages. (No dust will accumulate on thesé:volumes.) 
VALVE Y) (h) Asset of books which combines the knowledge; wisdom 
VOGEL, d experience of the highest authorities—Dr. Marden, edi 
Uy Vf Gp, W jy) = and ‘experience of the highest authorities—Dr. en, editor 

V MYL Yi: Success magazine; President Roosevelt, Senator Foraker, 
Y YY Y 


| =a  i' 


[ii ii iad 
1 i me i 


(ics aia a 


Prof. George Raywood Devitt, Edward Everett Hale, David 
Starr Jordan, Thos. A. Edison, Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
William Dean Howells, Jane Cunningham Croley, May 
Wright Sewall, Louise Chandler Moulton, Mrs. Theodore W. 
Birney, Marion Foster. Washburne, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
John Fiske, Carroll D. Wright, Gen. Lew Wallace, and over 
three hundred others of unquestioned authority. 

(No such array of talent or fabulous sums of money have 
ever before been lavished on such a publication.) 

(i) Twenty volumes of correct size for use, shapely and of 
beautiful proportions, binding sumptuous three-quarter leather, 
gold veined red sides, pages set by hand with large eight and 
ten point Ronaldson type. The text ILLUMINATED 
with 2,200 half-tone vignette engravings under Christy, 96 full 

page plates in color, all printed on.special made half-tone paper. 
j) A WORK THAT MAKES PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE ‘AS FASCINATING AS ROMANCE 
(for “ truth IS stranger than fiction,” if properly clothed). 


Imagine All This 


And you have but a faint conception, a mere glimpse of this wonderful work. For sample pages and full vartuicwars 
of the introductory sale, saving you $27.00, address 


sre.’ International LibraryBureau 


its recommendation © 


good books only. New York Office, 32 Waverly Place. 




















Governor Odell, Senator Dolliver, President Hadley of Yale, : 
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A FEW SLIGHTLY RUBBED SETS OF §”°%& 
THE GREATEST LIBRARY OF MUSIC @=g 


THE VALUE OF THE BOOKS WITH aN 
THE COVERS TORN OFF 










In cleaning up our stock preliminary to the new year, we 
find a few slightly rubbed sets—about 30 in all—and rather 
than rebind such a small lot, we prefer to dispose of the 
bound volumes at what they would be worth to us in sheets, 
and on payments of $2 a month. 









> 


iS Why You'll Want This Great Music Library 


There’s nothing that lends so much cheer or adds so much comfort to your 
home as music, You are constantly buying sheet music and paying high prices for it. Do you not find it 
torn and scattered about the house? Can you ever find it when you want it? The music contained in these 
books would cost a if bought in stores to-day more than $400. You can secure it all atabout 1/15 of JJ a 

a 






that price, well bound and thoroughly indexed ; besides you get in this library the songs, duets, trios, #4 
waltzes, marches, ancient, classic and up-to-date music, both for the piano and voice—all the music for the by 
different lands and schools for the past 400 years—the greatest productions of Bach. Beethoven. Wagner, Verdi, 
Rossini, Donizetti, Mascagni, Sullivan, Mozart, Liszt, Rubinstein, Gounod, Handel, Haydn, Schubert, Chopin, $8} 
Schumann, Grieg, Gluck and others—too many even to mention here. ¢ 


The Plan of the Greatest Music Library 


This great work has been designed for your needs and tastes in sixteen volumes, about sheet music size, but 
' light and easy to handle. It has been selected and edited by an experienced corps of music editors : Theodore U 
ee Thomas, John Knowles Page, Karl Klauser and other famous musicians. It is the standard music library of the [GN 
im world. More than 50,000 sets have been sold at about three times the price per volume at which we are offering B® 
awe these ‘few slightly rubbed sets.” 4 
, THE GREATEST LIBRARY OF MUSIC has been gesciaeet and strongly endorsed by the 
= foremgst musicians: Paderewski, Frank Damrosch, Rafael Joseffy, Franz Kaltenborn, Emma Eames, Emi! 
eee = Paur, Arthur Nikisch, Gerrit Smith and thousands of others. It contains over 500 illustrations, many of which . 
me are colored plates. There are about 2 50 portraits of great composers—about 1,700 — of sheet music, neither 3% . 
too easy nor too difficult—with full instructions by the world’s greatest musicians and teachers. It is not hard- [PS 
to-read nor hard-to-learn, but music for the average, ordinary student and musician. ee 


SENT FREE ON 7 DAYS’ APPROVAL 














IF YOU HAVE A PIANO you will find this collection 
of music invaluable. It contains about 500 instrumental! selections 
by the best composers, including popular, operatic, and up-to-date 
melodies and dances, funeral marches, classic and romantic piano 
music. Such composcrs are represented as Paderewski, Mascagni, 

, Sullivan, Wagner, Mozart, Liszt, Balfe, and many others. 
IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER of music you will 
find this library of music will be of the greatest as- 

sistance to your musical education. Most of the selec- 
tions can be easily mastered by pupils of a year or 
two’s experience. For young musicians the work 
is invaluable. 





COUPON AND WRITE TO-DAY. 


WE GUARANTEE the volumes perfect in every way, except a few slight imperfections 
in two or three volumes of each set, so slight that they would i 
of the book trade Sent free for your inspection aud approval. CUT OUT 4 





IF YOU ARE FOND OF MUSIC, but do not play 
yourself, you cann~4 snake a better present to your wife and family 
than a set of this musical library, The text volumes contain all you 
want to know about the history of music itself—the complete stories 
of all the great composers, their public lives and careers, They 
form a complete encyclopedia of all musical knowledge. 

IF YOU ARE A VOCALIST this great Musical 
Library will enl your repertoire. It gives you 500 of the 
best old songs, duets, trios, quartettes, a for all 
voices and for piano accompaniments, the old popular 
melodies of your childhood, and the latest popular 
melodies of the past few years. . 



























not be noticeable to any one out a cL. 
Jt OU oy 12-03 


















after you see the 
volumes, return 
them at our expense. 
Is there anything 
fairer? Take advantage 
of it. Write at onee. 
Cut out coupon opposite. 











C. T. BRAINARD & CO. 


S & il East I6th Street 
New York 
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An interesting ques- 
tion for magazine 
readers 


Write for our 


Special Offer 7 
which ought to be fi. 4 
promptly considered & 
and decided 
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Harper’s Magazine 
DECEMBER 








—=— 
> igeeteale MAGAZINE has always held the literary 


quality of the Magazine of more importance than great 





names. It may be counted among its most notable accomplish- 





ments that it has brought out more new writers who have since 
become famous than any other periodical. 

It happens, however, in occasional numbers that the list of 
writers brought together is so remarkable that a mere recital of 
their names is, in itself, a guarantee of the unapproachable standard 
of the Magazine. This is the case with the Christmas number. 
Here are a few of the writers and artists represented : 


TENNYSON, 


(“ Suppressed Poems ”*’) 


MARK TWAIN 
MARY JOHNSTON 
W. D. HOWELLS 
EDITH WHARTON 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
MARGARET DELAND 
MARY E. WILKINS 
ALICE BROWN 
THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY, LL.D., L.H.D. 
GEORGE DARWIN, F.R.S. 
Etc., Ertc., Etec., Etc. 








HOWARD PYLE 


PatnTINGs 
ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 


IN ENGRAVING 


W. T. SMEDLEY HENRY 
Coror | weway HUTT = WOLF 
, W . 
BY ANDRE CASTAIGNE cop 5Y 
SHORT 94 PAGES 
STORIES IN COLOR 
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Announcement 


HE American Finance & Securities Company, of 5 Nassau 

Street, New York, has just caused the incorporation of 

the American Industrial Development Company, which 

under our well-established plans and methods for creating 
and otherwise making available for investors safe and desirable 
securities, will occupy, in the active work of the general organization 
established by us for that purpose, the relative position heretofore 
occupied by The Development Company of America; the latter 
Company with the purpose of devoting its entire energies to the 
enterprises it has already taken up, having, for the time being 
withdrawn from the field of taking up and exploiting new 
projects. The Development Company of America was incorporated 
by the American Finance & Securities Company three years ago 
with $1,000,000 of Preferred and $3,000,000 of Common Stock. 
Operating in accordance with the plans and methods of this Com- 
pany, and which will be strictly adhered to by the new Company, 
The Development Company of America has been eminently 
successful, its $1,000,000 of Preferred Stock having already been 
retired at a premium and its Common Stock selling to-day at over 70. 

The American Industrial Development Company is organized 
upon the same basis, with $1,000,000 of Preferred and $3,000,000 
of Common Stock; is to carry out the same purposes, and will 
operate in accordance with the same methods that have proven so 
successful for the other Company. 

As was the case in the sale of the securities of The Development 
Company of America,the Preferred Stock of the American Industrial 
Development Company is offered at par, accompanied by Common 
Stock of the same Company as a part of the same consideration. 

Of several millions of dollars of securities which have been 
sold through this Company since its incorporation, all have without 

a single exception been safe and profitable; in every instance 
have paid 6% and upward annually ; and the present value of such 
investments largely exceeds the amount of the original investment. 

We recommend the securities herewith offered as an invest- 
ment of exceptional merit, that can be relied upon to pay 6% 
annually upon the Preferred shares, with every assurance that the 
Common shares, given as a bonus therewith, will at an early day 
pay liberal dividends and become highly valuable. 

Full information upon request. 


American Finance and Securities Company 


5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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BETTER THAN Toys. a al DWN The PHONOGRAPH 


is the best present, be- 


cause of its inexhaustible 
variety and its educa- 
tional value. Thousands 
of selections are cata- 


logued and at least 25 


oe are added each month. 


Heo ; The wonderful superior- 
} ity in musical performance 

moo C. Edison ' | and technical excellence 
/ of Edison Gold Moulded 

Records has forced other 

makers to officially admit 

that they cannot compete. 

Go to the nearest 

dealer’s and hear Mr. 

Edison’s latest improve- 


ments. 


DEALERS EYERYWHERE 
SELL PHONOGRAPHS 


The Phonograph Art Cal- 
endar, 6 beautiful cards, 
lithographed in 12 colors, size 
104g by 1442 inches. no advertising 
in sight, sent on receipt of 25 
cents at New York office 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
Orange, N. J. 


New York - 8% Chambers 80 

CHICAGO - 304 Wabash Ave! 

SAN FRANCISCO 933 Market St. 

EUROPE: ANTWERP. BELGIU™ 
32 Rempart St. Georges. 


MARK 


Direct 
MEDITERRANEAN 
«Service... 


TWIN SCREW to MEDITERRANEAN 
EXPRESS STEAMERS the (AND ORIENT 


BOSTON ., | ra TAR: NAPLES, GENOA 


Via Azores MARSEILLES, ALGIERS, ALEXANDRIA 


Send for sailing list showing ports of call of different steamers. 
Service also from Boston and New York to Queenstown and 
Liverpool. Full Particulars and Rates on Application. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


1306 F 8t , N. W., Washington, D. C. 77-81 State St.. Boston. 
305-307 Walnut St., Phila., Pa O11 Broadway, New York. 
Century Bldg., St, Louis, Mo, 90-06 Dearborn St, Chicaga, 
4; St. Sacrament 8t., Montreal. 41 King 8t., E., Toronto. 
Sosmaaty Bldg., Seneapelle. 21 Post St., San Francisoa 
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ONLY DIRECT ALL WATER ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


NEW perk. - BOSTON. 


CHARLESTON. S.C 
JACKSONVILLE 














195 
Baa \5 


THE CLYDE LINE FLEET 

eee eT ieee ee ey 
ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE between Jacksonville, 
Sanford, Deland, Fla., and all intermediate stations. 


The ** Clyde Line” is the favorite route between Lg 4 York, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA and EASTER: 
Pornts, and CHARLESTON, S. C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLa., making direct connection for all points 
South and Southwest. Full information, reservations for staterooms, tickets, etc., may be had of 


THEO. C. ECER, C. M. 
WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents 
19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
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SEABOARD 
FLORIDA 
_™ [DIMITED 


Only train between New York and 








St. AucustinE will be operated beginning 
January 11, 1904. 

The SEABOARD is the shortest line to 
the popular winter tourist resorts of the Caro- 


linas, Georgia and Florida. 


Dovuste Dairy SERVICE. 





Care AND Drntnc Cars. 











EDWARD F. COST, CHARLES B. RYAN, 


Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA. 
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JAMAICA the most beautiful of the Caribbean Islands, is but tive 

9 days from Boston and four from Philadelphia. Its 
winter climate is delightfully mild and agreeable. The vegetation is of rare 
luxuriance and gorgeous coloring. The scenery among the Blue Mountains 
is grand in the extreme. The hotels are excellent, the roads perfection and 
the sea bathing in winter a luxury unknown elsewhere. CAN YOU IMAGINE 
A MORE DELIGHTFUL SPOT FOR A WINTER SOJOURN? 


The United Fruit Company’s 


Steel, Twin-Screw, U. S. Mail Steamships, 
Admiral Dewey, Admiral Schley, Admiral Sampson, Admiral Farragut 


make weekly sailings between Boston, Philadelphia and Jamaica affording 
a pleasant coastwise passage through tropic seas and genial temperatures. 


FARE, INCLUDING MEALS AND STATEROOM 
ACCOMMODATIONS, $40; ROUND TRIP $75 


Send for illustrated booklet fully describing f¥amaica, its 
scenery, people and interesting inland tours. Free on 
request. For information and booklets address 


DIVISION PASSENGER AGENT 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


LONG WARF 
BOSTON, MASS. 
PIER 5, NORTH WHARVES 

PH.LADELPHIA, PA. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
THOMAS COOK & SON 

Tourists Agents 


and Leading Ticket Office 
in all Large Cities 
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A Delightful Winter 
Tour Around Beautiful 


PORTO RICO 


By the new steamers “COAMO” (5,000 tons) and “‘ PONCE” (3,500 tons). 
A three weeks’ trip in the Tropics, made with every comfort, and permitting 
every opportunity for seeing and enjoying the rare beauty of the island. 


ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, $1350 AND $140 


which includes every expense aboard, tourists using the steamers as a hotel while 
visiting the various ports. These steamers have all the appointments of sea-going 
yachts, and the cuisine and service are of the highest class. All state-rooms are on 
deck amidships. Steamship ‘‘ Pence” sails December 5, January 2, and January 79, 
Steamship ‘‘Coaino” sails December 19, January 16, and February 13 


For further particulars and descriptive pamphlet, address 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO., 1 Broadway, New York 
OR, RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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The Wise Men 


Of the Twentieth Century travel over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry, 

The old gentleman in the picture is joyfully telling his friends how, detained 
until the last moment by business and sorely disappointed at the prospect of a 
Christmas away from home, he happened to learn of the fast service of the 
“20th CENTURY LIMITED,” how he caught the train just in time, and thus 
after all is assured of a merry Christmas with his folks. 

For information about travel over the Lake Shore address A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 

To travelers everywhere the Lake Shore wishes a Merry Christmas. 
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You Can 
Bathe in 
California 


At any time of year and at almost 
any point on the coast. But the 
strong probability is that you won't. 
There are other things to do that 
are better worth doing—and, 
besides, there are better places to 
bathe than in the cool waters of 
the Pacific. 

All along the coast—at San Diego, 
Coronado, Santa Barbara, Mon- 
terey and a dozen other places 
that might be named, luxurious 
bath houses have ceen built, where 
the water, fresh froin the sea, is 
heated and tempered to your liking. 
The way to get to California is via 


The Golden State 
Limited 
which runs over the 
Rock Island System, 


Chicago and Kansas City to Santa Rosa. 


El Paso-Northeastern System, 
Santa Rosa to El Paso. 


Southern Pacific, 
El Paso to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Leaves Chicago daily on and after December 20, 
Arrives Los Angeles sixty-eight hours later. Finest 
equipment on wheels— standard = 
and compartment sleepers, din- q———al —— 
ing, buffet-smoking-library and )R | i} 
observation cars. Fully described } OCK § an 
in our California literature, ready 
December 1, and sent for 6 cents 
in stamps. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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allroad 





- BEST WAY 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 4s BUFFALO 


Through Cars between New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 
Send 2 cents in postage stamps for THE STORY OF PHOEBE 


SNOW, a beautifully illustrated book, in seven colors. Address 
T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 
New York City. 
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39 $25.00 


: TO hid ay OS 
e 


C46% 16.00 _ 


AY of these beautiful, genuine Diamonds and fine Pearl«, in solid gold hand-made mountings wil! be sent direct from 
our ee receipt of price, or C. O. D., subject to inspection. Order by number. We send goods prepaid and guarantee 
safe delivery. Your money back without a question if you are not wholly pleased. Our Diamonds are of superior quality and we 
sell only fine, high-grade goods and list everything at wholesale prices. Our beautifull illustrated Catala e (240 pages) 
shows thousands of photographs of the newest and firest goods. IT’S FREE—send for it to-day and aave one-half on your 
Christmas shopping. We are the largest concern in the business and one of the oldest.—Est. 1840. We refer to the Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago. Capital two million dollars, 
S. T. ALTEMUS @ CO., Di ad Merchants, Gold and Silversmiths, 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Sterling Silver, 49-P Stewart Building, 
Cut Glass, Novelties, Etc., Etc. Ci- cago, Ill., U. S. A. 


i wis 











Webster’s Dictionary and Dictionary Stand FREE 


OUR FACTORY-TO-FAMILY PLAN GIVES YOU THE RETAIL DEALERS’ PROFITS. Order a $12.00 assortment of 
our Standard Goods, Soaps, Flavoring Extracts, Tea, Coffee, etc. (69 different kinds of groceries to choose 
from) and you will get THIS ELEGANT NEW UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY AND STAND FREE as a premium. 
‘* A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOU.” 


HIS elegant Genes is 11 inches long, 84 inches 
wide, by P4 Soames ick, and weighs 12 pounds It 
contains 45,000 more words, phrases and defini- 

tions than are in Webster’s and Worcester’s latest un- 
abridged dictionaries. It contains fully 25,000 more 
words, phrases and definitions than are in W cbster’s 
International Dictionary It contains fully 2,370 pages, 
aang about 250 es more than Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary. This dictionary is printed on first- 
class paper, made expressly for this book, from clear 
type, and contains 2,000 helpful illustrations Is hand- 
somely and substantially bound in elegent and full 
library sheep, with Dennison’s patent double index. 

The Noyes’ Dictionary Stand is made of galvanized 
fron, and is richly plated with bronze. The rod in cen- 
ter is plated with nickel. The stand contains four 
strong casters, so it can be easily moved with the 
dictionary onit. By touching an automatic spring with 
the thumb. the holder and Lee Ty! will open and stay 
open ready for reference, uniilthe thumb spring again 
is touched, which will close it. 

The regular price of the dictionary is $10.00; the 
dictionary stand $3.00. From us you get the whole 
outfit FREE with a $12.00 order. 


come Book of 386 Femi: F REE, 


ums sent + od we 


Goods 
and Premiums shipped on THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
You need not pay one cent until you are satisfied. Don’t 
put off for a minute. Write to-day for beautifully illus- 


trated 64-page book. FACTORY T0 FAMILY PLAN 


Address, Department H, 


HAYMARHET SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


It will show you just how to get what you want most. ni 
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as to the quality of pictures made with a 


ONA Camera 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., 74° So0im Stiewyeve” 








Trade Mark. 


Does Away with the Dark Room 


The drawback of Photography was the dark room. 
It meant space, space often valuable in small houses. 
It meant unpleasant hours spent in developing in semi- 
darkness, groping about, knocking over things, and 
losing one’s temper. It meant that no developing 
was possible away from the dark room. A recent 
discovery by a German chemist enables you to 


Develop Your Plates and Films 


IN DAYLIGHT 


The result you got in darkness you get with Coxin in 
daylight. Itis not a colored developer, but is used with 
any developer, and may be used over and over again. 

The sales of Coxin in Europe have been enormous. 

No Amateur Photographer can 
afford to be without it. 
**Coxin’’ (put up in neat flasks), per flak. . 50c. 
**Coxin’’ Film Boxes (Patented). The 

simplest of all—the least expensive—-development 
siwepe incest, Peete. . « + 2 0 © © ® 
**Coxin’’ Changing Bag should be used in 
changing plates from the holder. Made only by us. 
Ask your dealer for Bag. 
TRY A SAMPLE 


Sold, by all Druggists and Photo Dealers. If they cannot 
supply, will be sent to any address on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN COXIN CO. 
108-110 West 11th St., New York, U.S.A. 


c. 





Experience, 
THE RESULT OF Progress, 
Public Demand. 


VISIBLE writing without sacrificing durability, and 
DURABLE without sacrificing visability $3 





IT WILL PLEASE your stenographer and 
NEAT WORK will please your correspondents 


Write for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MANUFACTURING CO., 
57 West 116th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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of every “‘Daughter of Eve” are the scintillating hues 
of liquid fire hidden in the depths of a Diamond. 
What wonder that in days of old, men did battle for 
the priceless gems with which to adorn the person of 
some fair one whose favor was sought. A Diamond is 
the gift of all gifts, and whether as an emblem of plight- 
ed troth, or as a Christmas gift to wife, sweetheart, 
mother, sister or daughter, it is ever a seasonable and 
always a prized remembrance. It is a gift that lasts for- 
ever, and every day brings to the wearer pleasant memo- 
» ries of the giver and his generosity. 
‘ will not be complete 
Your Christmas Plans until you have fooked 
through our beautifully illustrated Catalogue and consid- 
ered what you can do in conjunction with the LOFTIS 
SYSTEM, The five or ten dollars which you might 
pay for something cheap and trashy. would put you in 
immediate possession of a splendid Diamond ring, stud 
brooch, earrings, cuff buttons, locket ora Diamon 
studded watch. The balance you could pay ina series 
or easy monthly payments. Thus you can make a gift 
commensurate with, and appropriate to the circum- 
stances, without making a large outlay of money. 
Write today for our Catalogue 
How to Do It. and from it select any article 
that you would like to wear and own, or use as a 
Christmas remembrance. We will at once send 
the article to your home, place of business or ex- 
press office, where you may examine it as carefuly 
as you wish. If it is all that you anticipated, and 
the best Diamond value you ever saw for the 
money—pay one-fifth of the price and keep it. 
The balance you send to us in eight equal 
monthly payments. If it failsto please you 
in any way, simply send it back at our 
expense. Whether you buy or not, you 
have no express or other charges to 
pay. 





We ask only one opportunity for making you a 
pleased and permanent patron of our house, which 
is the largest Diamond house in the world and one 
of the oldest—Est. 1858. Your local banker can tell 
you all about us. He can by referring to his books of 
Commercial Rotinns show you that we stand very high 
in the business wor d, and he will assure you that our 
representations can be accepted without question. 
fs is the broadest and 
Our Guarantee Certificate Syosetn ever aie. 
en bya responsible house. Our Exchange System is 
the most liberal ever devised—for it permits you to get 
full value for any Diamond returned, in exchange for 
other goods ora eeer stone. Wegive you the advan. 
tage of our enormous stock from which to make a 
selection and the low prices which our position as the 
largest dealers in the world permits us to make. 
‘ has eliminated all the disa- 
The Loftis System greeable_ features of the 
old-fashioned installment plan. _ We do business 
promptly, confidentially and satisfactorily. Every 
patron is assured absolute satisfaction, and every 
courtesy that liberal business methods can extend. 
We urge you to write at once for our Catalogue— 
for Christmas is now only a matter of days. 
If you prefer to buy for 
To Cash Buyers $ cash, we have a proposi- 
tion to offer you which is thoroughly characteristic 
of our house. It is nothing less than a written 
agreement to return all that you pay for a Dia- 
mond—less ten per cent, at any time within one 
year. Thus, you might wear a fifty dollar Dia- 
mond for a whole year, then send it back to 
us and get $45, making it cost you less than 
ten cents per week to wearit. No other 
house is satisfied with a ten per cent profit, 
hence we are not followed by others in 
this offer. 


A very little money will make a great Christmas, for you 
need pay but one-fifth when you select and take the goods. 


LOF TIS BROS. @ CO. 


Diamonds—Watches—Jeweiry 


Dept. P-208, 92 to 98 
State Street 


Chicago, 


Est. 1858 
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SOUTHERNS 
PA LM 


SAPPHIRE COUNTRY 
~ LAND or tHe SKY __ 
WINTER RESORTS | 
Tae CAROLINAS & GEORGIA 


+ FLORIDA : 


SNASSAU &' CUBA 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


affords elegant train service, with 
the latest Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars, operated through be- 
tween principal cities and resorts, 
elegant Dining Car service and 
everything for the comfort and 
pleasure of the traveler. 


“THE SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED” 


exclusively Pullman train, Dining 
Composite Compartment, Drawing- 
Room, Sleeping, Library and Obser- 
vation Cars New York and St. 
Augustine (during tourist season). 

2 OTHER FAST TRAINS DAILY. 


N. Y. Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, E. P. A. 


8. H. HARDWICK, W. A. TURK, 
General Pass. Agt. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 





The Traveler 


Who contemplates a trip to Colo- 
rado, Utah, California or the North- 
west should know that 


The Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


widely known as *‘ The Scenic Line 
of the World,’’ has more scenic at- 
tractions than any other route across 
the continent, traversing as it does 
the Rocky Mountain Region through 
Royal Gorge, Canon of the Grand 
River, Glenwood Springs, Marshall 
Pass, Black Canon, Castle Gate, and 
the world-famed Salt Lake City. Its 
three through daily trains are equip- 
ped with the latest improved cars of 
aliclasses. Its dining car service is 
unsurpassed. For illustrated pam- 
phiets address 


S. K. HOOPER, G. P.&T.A, 
Denver 
Colo, 























77 Information 





Bureaus of the 


New York Central Lines 








Each city ticket office of the New 
York Central, Boston & Albany, Mich- 
igan Central, Lake Shore, Big Four, 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie, and Lake Erie 
& Western Railroads in the cities of 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Worces- 
ter, Springfield, Albany, Utica, Mon- 
treal, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Columbus, In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Los Angeles, and 
Dallas, Texas, is an information bu- 
reau where desired information re- 
garding rates, time of trains, character 
of resorts, hotel accommodations, anda 
thousand and one other things the in- 
tending traveler wants to know will 
be freely given to all callers. 


A Copy of No. 5 of the ‘Four-Track Series ’’ 
** America’s Winter Resorts,’’ will be sent tree to any 
address, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York. 


ot 
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NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT AND 
NO PRESENT LIKE THE TIME 


Puzzle your brain for a Christmas present, but 
you'll always come back to a watch as being gift- 
ed with a charm possessed by no,other thing in 
the world. 

In the hearts of two million American boys, the 
Ingersoll Watch is enshrined. They will remem- 
ber it as a faithful companion for years, almost 
hourly reminding of the giver who chose so wise- 
ly. From it they have learned their first lessons 
in the value of time and punctuality. 

Any man, too, will treasure an Ingersoll for every- 
day use, or to carry on outings and for the desk. 


Pr 
— ee, —eE- “he 
BR ote ED 
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Absolutely Guaranteed to keep accurate time 
Practical in every sense of the word 


Sold by dealers everywhere or postpaid by us. Booklet free. 
Nothing ts so worthless as a poor watch. Accept no substitute, 


ASK FOR AN INGERSOLL—NAME ON DIAL 
._ DEPT.6Z . SI MAIDEN LANE,NEW YORK 
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Purity — above everything — distin- 
guishes Schlitz beer from the common. 


There’s a difference, of course, in 
the barley, the hops, the yeast. We 
use the costliest materials. But the 
goodness of Schlitz is mainly due to its 
healthfulness. 

The artesian water used—the absolute 
cleanliness—the filtering of the beer, 
and of even the air that touches it—the 
extreme aging—the sterilizing of every 
bottle after it is sealed; those are the 
facts that make Schlitz what it 1s. 


Those are the reasons why the 
demand for Schlitz exceeds a million 
barrels annually. 

Yet no standard beer—no beer that 
is good for you—costs 





less. 
Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 





THE BEER THAT 
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A Gift of $1,000 a Year 


would be an acceptable 
one to your wife or daughter, 
wouldit it? r 
You can make ‘such a gift 
without sinking much cap- 
ital by means of theNew 
Continuous [nstalment En- 
dowment of the Equitable. 
And at the same time you 
are creating an income for 
Ziv, your maturer years. 
= Dic Income may be *100 or 
ZA ‘ $10,000 a year according to 
the amount you wish to Save. 


Vacanci S fol mer of « haracter to act as representatives 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 











; 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


120 Broadway, New York, Dept. No. 20 


I would like to receive information regarding a 
Continuous Instalment Endowment, issued toa per- 
son aged 
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COPYRIGHT 1903 BY THE PXOCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNAT! 

















[F you are in the habit of sending blankets to a 
professional cleaner you do not realize how satis- 
factorily they can be washed at home with Ivory 
Soap. The Ivory is made of the purest vegetable 
oils, which, while cleansing thoroughly, preserve the 
softness and elasticity of the wool fibre. To prove 
how good it is for blankets have any fine woolen 
piece carefully washed in Ivory Soap suds. It will be 
found as soft and light as before and beautifully clean. 





TO WASH BLANKETS AND RETAIN THEIR SOFTNESS.—Dissolve shavings of Ivory Soap in boiling water; 
add cold water until nearly lukewarm. Immerse a blanket and knead with the hands; rinse in clean warm water in 
which also some Ivory Soap has been dissolved. Dry in a place that is neither very warm nor very cold. 
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Lowney’s Chocolates have 
by their Delicious Quality, Per 
fect Purity, and Delightful Flavors 
achieved the 


Largest Sales 
Of any Confections 
In the World. 


Lowney’s candies in the original sealed packages 
are guaranteed to be in perfect condition or 
money refunded. A guarantee slip in each 
sealed package. 

P. S.—We send free the Lowney Receipt Book, telling how 


to make fudge, caramels, icings, chocolate bonbons, etc. 
etc., at home. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 





and are receiving more favorable comments 
to-day from an artistic ae than all 
ether makes ae 


Challenge 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOSE 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, - = - Boston, 
2 SP CE er SD 








ED. PINAUD’S 


LATEST EXQUISITE PERFUME 


‘““BRISE EMBAUMEE VIOLETTE”’ 


is admitted by connoisseurs to be the most deli- 
cate embodiment of the violet odor ever produced. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
7 oz. cut glass bottle, - $2.00 
2 oz. cut glass bottle, - 4.00 
or if not obtainable of your dealer write to 


ED. PINAUD’S AMERICAN OFFICES 
ED. PINAUD BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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THE HAPPY GIFT 


t 

1 
because it insures a happy new 
year for every one whoreceives it. 


If not fitted tothe hand, it can be exchanged at 
Beware of imitations. Insist 
Dealers every where. 


any of our offices. 
on Waterman’s Ideal. 


L,E. Waterman Company, 
173 Broadway, N.Y. City, 


8 School St., Boston 
138 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 














WYNKOOP HALLENBECK CRAWFORD 


co., NEW YORK. 
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